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‘What One Yndustry 4s “Doing to 


T first thought it might not seem that 

the rice ualies of Arkansas, Louisiana 

and Texas have much in common with 

the wheat millers of the United States, 

other than that both are engaged in 
grinding raw material into a finished product. Nor, 
in fact, have they, other than that both are confronted 
with a declining per capita consumption of their 
products. Such a condition cannot be permitted to 
continue indefinitely without highly unpleasant results, 
not only to millers, but also to producers, distributors 
and other agencies connected with handling the product 
in any of its stages. This economic truism has been 
realized by the rice industry, and steps are now being 
taken to combat the decrease in the domestic consump- 
tion of rice. 

This movement to “merchandise” rice to the Ameri- 
can public, and that is what is proposed, is no hap- 
hazard undertaking, brought about at some “pep” 
gathering where temporary enthusiasm was raised to 
ahigh pitch. It is a definite plan, complete in every 
detail, whereby ample money will be raised 
to carry the story of rice to the American 
consumer. The heart of the plan lies in the 
National Rice Institute, of which more will 
be written later. 

In view of the fact that the rice millers, 
occupying the same position in their industry 
as do the flour millers in the breadstuffs field, 
form an integral and highly important ele- 
ment in the proposed campaign in behalf of 
tice, The Northwestern Miller believes that 
it will be of interest to many of its readers 
to know something of the work that has been 
done in behalf of this other food, and of the 
proposals that are yet to be fulfilled. 

To understand just what is proposed for 
the rice industry, it is only necessary to read 
the objects and purposes of the National Rice 
Institute, as set forth in one of the articles 
in the charter of that organization, wherein they 
are described as follows: 

“To stimulate, by advertising and otherwise, the 
distribution, sale and consumption of rice as a food. 

“To acquire information concerning the rice indus- 
try, the soils upon which rices are grown, the pro- 
duction of rice, the manner and method of marketing 
tice, and to disseminate and distribute such informa- 
tion among its members. 

Pigs own, hold, acquire, lease, exchange, or other- 
wise deal in, property, both real, personal and mixed, 
but only to the extent that the holding and trading 
in such property may be incidental to the purpose of 
this corporation. 

“This organization is organized as a co-operative, 
nontrading, nonprofit corporation, shall have no capital 
stock, shall not be carried on for profit, and all of its 
activities shall be for the upbuilding, promoting and 
benefit of the rice industry and for the welfare of 
farmers and millers engaged in the production and 
sale of rice.” 


The Campaign’s Central Driving Force 


USUALLY, when large enterprises are carried 

through to a successful conclusion, one central 
driving force is responsible for a large share of the 
work, and the program being worked out by the rice 
industry does not offer an exception to this. Here 
the motivating force is centered in the Jennings (La.) 
Chamber of, Commerce, and its manager, E. S. Shoaf. 
It would be impossible to write an account of the 
Proposed rice campaign without starting, and for that 
matter concluding, with this chamber of commerce 
and its active manager, Mr. Shoaf, who has lived in 
agricultural communities for many years and came to 
the Jennings position Feb. 1, 1927. 

Shortly after his arrival, or on March 27, 1927, a 

quet was held in the town, at which were present 
Some 240 farmers of the district. This was simply one 
Step of the many that were taken to ascertain the 
chief problems of the rice industry, which is the main 
agricultural one of the Jennings territory. Mr. Shoaf 
Soon heard complaints from farmers that the industry 
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had been organized to death, but that nothing definite 
ever had been accomplished. This criticism was sub- 
stantiated by bankers and others. 

Subsequently, Mr. Shoaf made a trip north, during 
which he talked to hotel men, restaurant proprietors 
and various others who have to do with the distribu- 
tion and consumption of foodstuffs. He found that 
the great majority of them knew nothing whatever 
about rice, either its food value or methods of prepara- 
tion. While attending a summer course at Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago, he took the opportunity to 
talk to the secretaries of various associations and 
organizations. 


Large Scale Advertising the Solution 


S a result of his investigations, interviews and dis- 

cussions, when he returned to Jennings in Septem- 
ber it was with the belief that advertising on a large 
scale to create greater consumption of rice in the 
American markets was the solution to the problems of 
the rice growers and millers. 


N aggressive and imaginative secretary of a 

comparatively small chamber of commerce is 
overcoming many obstacles and leading a fight 
against the declining per capita consumption of : 
rice in the United States. 

' the initial inertia of those most affected by it are 
similar in many ways to the situation in the bread- 
stuffs industries; the success of the campaign to 
stimulate the eating of rice should, therefore, be 
of exceptional interest to readers of The North- 
western Miller. 


The Jennings Chamber of Commerce has very defi- 
nite ideas why rice should be advertised, and they are 
so similar to those which might be given for advertis- 
ing wheat flour that, without prior knowledge, they 
might easily be mistaken for those heard at a wheat 
producers’ or millers’ meeting. 

“Upon examination of authoritative statistics re- 
garding rice,” the Jennings chamber states, “the popu- 
lation of this country and the consumptive capacity of 
its people, we find that, while population is increasing, 
the consumption of rice is y sag re or is stationary. 
The rice industry appears to have lost ground for a 
period of years, evidently from lack of a constantly 
increasing number of new eaters of rice and a falling 
off in the quantity consumed by existent rice eaters. 

“This condition—a lack of a higher per capita con- 
sumption—has brought a depressed condition to the 
industry. Where no consumer demand exists for an 
agricultural product, producers and handlers of that 
product suffer.” 

Nothing could be closer to a description of condi- 
tions which prevail in the wheat growing and milling 
industries today—a lessened domestic consumption re- 
sulting in unemployment for part of the potential mill- 
ing capacity and growing areas, 

To remedy this situation, the rice industry, accord- 
ing to the Jennings Chamber of Commerce, must do 
the following things: 

“Inform the great body of American families, by 
advertising in influential magazines and newspapers of 
large circulation, so as to make a percentage of them 
realize the food value of rice. 

“Through advertisements, booklets, recipe pam- 
phlets, and demonstrations, show a large number of 
housewives how rice may be prepared and served alone, 
or in combination with many other foods. 

“By actual cooking demonstrations in department 
stores, at big fairs, in club rooms, school centers, com- 
munity centers, and such places, show several hundred 
thousand American women each year the best ways 
to prepare rice for eating.” 

It is interesting to note the conclusions which Mr. 
Shoaf and the amber of Commerce have drawn 


Both the problem and 


elp Stself 


after making a study of co-operative advertising 
among many industries. They are in themselves an 
excellent argument for work of this character, and a 
report prepared by the chamber has the following to 
say on several phases of this question: 


Effects of Co-operative Advertising 


“A considerable number of such effects may be 
noted. It would be absurd to say that the remark- 
able results shown by such associations as the Save 
the Surface Campaign, Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticulturists, Associated Tile Man- 
ufacturers, the Brick Association, the Greeting Card 
Association and others which have shown such marked 
growth, are due solely to the external effect of the 
association advertising. 

“In each of these cases the industry itself has be- 
come ‘market-minded’ and made alive to the possi- 
bilities of creating business rather than mere ‘swapping 
customers.’ 

“It will be noted that, in a large number of these 
cases, one of the requisites to successful ad- 
vertising has been the standardization and 
grading of the product and the effecting of 
uniform and improved quality. 

“Much the same effect has been realized in 

trade practices within the industry, although 
these are often less tangible and harder to 
point out. 
( “Several associations have felt that a large 
, part of their results have come from the fact 
that their advertising allows them to give 
service to the various elements in the industry 
and in the distribution system, thus making 
for improved conditions. 


Effect of Association Advertising 








A “This, of course, requires an effective or- 
ganization for the administration of the ad- 
vertising and for carrying on special educa- 

tional promotion work, which in many cases is essen- 

tial to success. 

“The effect of association advertising on the indi- 
vidual advertising of members seems to fall into two 
classifications. Where companies within the associa- 
tion are large and financially strong, the advertising 
of individual concerns is greatly stimulated. The back- 
ground created by association advertising adds to the 
profitableness of their own activities. 

“On the other hand, where the companies are com- 
paratively small and not strong enough individually to 
make an effective national effort, the tendency is 
toward pooling their resources. In cases where the 
national association is made up of a group of small 
members, each doing a local business, there is also a 
tendency to stimulate local group advertising. 


Tendency Toward a Definite and Adequate Program 
Over a Period of Years 


“Tt will be noted that an increasing number of 
associations which are starting to advertise are doing 
so on a larger scale with a definite commitment for 
continuation over a three- to five-year period. 

“Those associations which have been advertising for 
several years, for the most part, while still having 
their advertising subject to annual renewal, are build- 
ing their programs with the fixed idea of continuing 
indefinitely. A comparison of statements. made by 
association secretaries in this regard, now and two 
years ago, very clearly brings this out. 

“This is only logical, since the advertising of these 
associations is essentially educational, and any educa- 
tive process must of necessity consume time.” 

After carefully examining all the information that 
had been collected from the many associations doing 
co-operative advertising, a preliminary contract was 
drawn up, based largely upon those of the California 
Bean Growers’ Association and the Washington Apple 
Growers’ Association. It was not until this stage in 
the work had been reached that the plan was fully 
explained to the rice millers of the states previously 
mentioned. Those who were backing the plan said 
that the competition among millers had caused them to 
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fear one another, and that it would be useless to 
expect 100 per cent co-operation from them at the 
outset. 

A Trip to Arouse Interest 


AFTER the first proposed plan of action had been 

prepared, Mr. Shoaf attended a large meeting of 
rice millers in Houston, Texas, following which the 
board of directors of the Jennings Chamber of Com- 
merce granted him leave of absence for a sufficient 
period of time to work out the details of the cam- 
paign, together with the expenses necessary to such 
an undertaking. 

Mr. Shoaf made an extended trip through the rice 
producing sections of Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, 
calling on millers, producers and bankers in an effort 
to arouse their interest in the proposed advertising 
campaign. This was followed by a meeting in Jen- 
nings on Jan, 19 of this year, which was attended by 
350 rice millers, producers and bankers. 

At that time the plan that had been worked out 
provided for the millers to assume the entire financing 
and direction of the campaign, providing 100 per cent 
of the mills would agree to such an undertaking. But 
after three months’ effort it was abandoned, primarily 
because it was impossible to obtain the support of all 
the millers in the three interested states. It would 
seem that wheat and rice flour millers have more in 
common than a declining consumption of their prod- 
ucts, 

When it became evident that it would be impossible 
to bring the plan to a successful conclusion by work- 
ing exclusively through the millers, a meeting was 
called of a few sympathetic millers, producers and the 
original organizers of the proposal, for the purpose 
of developing, if possible, another method of pro- 
cedure. As a result of this meeting, attorneys were 
employed in the various interested sections to draw 
up a suitable contract, forming the National Rice In- 
stitute, and it is upon the basis of that plan that the 
industry is now proceeding to an apparently success- 
ful termination of its efforts. 

According to the present proposal, the producer, 
who will pay five cents a barrel on each barrel of rice 
he markets, whether through a member or nonmember 
miller, will defray the costs of the advertising cam- 
paign. The miller will be eliminated entirely from 
the actual financing, providing, however, that competi- 
tive bidding for rice does not become so strong that 
millers will tell the producers that they will defray 
this five cents, thereby relieving them of the expense. 
While theoretically it is the producers, and not the 
millers, who will bear this cost, nevertheless it is more 
than likely that in the end much of it will be carried 
by the latter. 

Through a network of interchanged information 
furnished by both producers and millers, it will be 
possible to keep an accurate record of the rice mar- 
keted, and thereby assure full collection of all money 
due from members. As the cost of advertising to in- 
crease consumption will be defrayed by the producers, 
the millers, supposedly, will advertise their individual 
brands, much as do the wheat millers now. 

Since the majority of the associations which are 
carrying on co-operative advertising campaigns are 
composed almost exclusively of producers, manufac- 
turers or distributors, it is interesting to ascertain just 
what type of plan has been developed wherein both 
producers and millers will work together to one com- 
mon end. 

The purposes of the National Rice Institute have 
previously been told. In its form of organization it 
is much the same as any other association, and it is 
specifically stated that “the corporate powers, business 
and property of the corporation shall be exercised, 
conducted and controlled by a board of directors, con- 
sisting of 15 members,” to be elected for five-year 
periods. It is also provided that “no member of this 
corporation shall ever be held liable or responsible 
for the contracts, debts, faults or obligations of this 
corporation.” The voting powers in the association 
are based upon the number of barrels of rice upon 
which each individual member pays the advertising 
fee, each vote being predicated upon every 100 bbls 
rice upon which the fee has been paid the previous 
year. 

The Details of the Plan 


After indicating the type of individuals and com- 
panies which may become members of the institute, 
and stating that “the undersigned specially agrees to 
be bound and abide by the charter, bylaws, rules and 
regulations of the National Rice Institute, and particu- 
larly by the provisions with reference to the financing 
of an advertising campaign by the National Rice 
Institute,” the detailed working of the plan is ex- 
plained as follows in the application for membership, 
which is part of the charter: 

“The undersigned agrees that any and all rice 
produced, grown, financed, handled, milled, bought or 
sold by him, her or it, or which is controlled directly 
or indirectly by the undersigned as a landlord, farmer, 
irrigator, banker, merchant, furnisher or advancer of 
po: megs and money, buyer, broker, warehouseman or 
miller of rice, for the years 1928 to 1932, both in- 
clusive, shall contribute or pay to the National Rice 
Institute five cents per barrel for each and ever 
barrel of rice so pr 


handled, milled, bought or sold or controlled by the 
ed, or see that the. same has already con- 
the said five cents per barrel for all of said 


undersi 
tribute 


uced, grown, irrigated, financed, 
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rice. The five cents a barrel shall be collected by 
the mill or miller purchasing or toll milling said rice, 
whether a member of the National Rice Institute or 
not, and paid over to said corporation monthly by 
said mill or miller on or before the tenth day of the 
succeeding month for all of the rice or rices bought 
or toll milled during the previous month, and the 
undersigned hereby irrevocably appoints and consti- 
tutes such mill or miller his agent, with full authority 
to deduct from the purchase price or advance and 
charge to such rice five cents per barrel for each and 
every barrel grown, produced, financed, handled, con- 
trolled, bought or sold by the undersigned during the 
said period of five years. 

“In the event of failure on the part of the under- 
signed or his, her or its agent to account for and pay 
over to the National Rice Institute for the advertis- 
ing fund the said amount of five cents per barrel for 
each and every barrel of rice within the above pro- 
visions, then and in that event the undersigned binds 
and obligates himself, herself or itself personally to 
pay on demand as liquidated damages for such breach 
of this covenant four times the amount, or 20c per 
barrel, for each and every barrel of rice so produced, 
grown, controlled, handled, financed, bought, sold or 
toll milled, Provided that the charge of five cents a 
barrel against the rice when once paid, either by the 
grower, producer, banker, broker, merchant, landlord, 
warehouseman, mill or miller, before a default has 
been declared, shall constitute a compliance with the 
obligation that each barrel contribute five cents toward 
the advertising fund of the National Rice Institute. 
Provided, further, however, that the liquidated dam- 
ages as herein stipulated shall apply to member mills 
or millers for failure to promptly pay over, in cash, 
not later than the tenth of the succeeding month, all 
amounts collected and deducted, or that should have 
been collected and deducted, on the rices bought or 
toll milled during the previous month; and provided, 
also, that the canal and landowner who hereto sign 
bind themselves only as to the shares of rice received 
as rentals or owned by them. It is further understood 
that the obligation to pay the charge of five cents a 
barrel applies only to rice grown, controlled, owned, 
bought, sold or milled by a member of the National 
Rice Institute. 

“It is further provided that full reports and in- 
formation shall be given by the undersigned to the 
National Rice Institute or its representatives as and 
when called for, and if landlord, producer or farmer, 
the undersigned agrees to make a full annual report 
at the end of the season showing how much rice raised 
and what disposition made and to whom, and if broker, 
miller, warehouseman or banker, to make monthly re- 
ports to the National Rice Institute showing what 
rices such member has handled or controlled, bought 
or sold, and the amount due the advertising fund of 
the National Rice Institute.” 

It has been agreed that this plan shall not become 
operative nor binding upon those who have made 
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The Old “House by the Will 


IKE a weary bird with folded wings 
Resting before its flight, 

Or a wee brown nut that a dreaming tree 
Had dropped down in the night, 

Was the little house that nestled close 
Under a brooding hill, 

With a winding path that lured the feet 
Down to the old stone mill. 


How often I sought that woodland path 
To watch the first buds blow, 
And when nuts turned brown on the south hillside 
In the autumn’s mellow glow. 
And then when the night bird softly called 
. His mate across the hill, 
My bare feet followed a path that led 
To the old house by the mill. 


O, dear little house, around you still 
Such tender memories cling, 

Your walls were narrow, but what cared we? 
You throned an uncrowned king. 

And now, when the first buds swell and burst 
And nuts grow brown on the hill, 

My heart goes back to the dear glad days 
And the old house by the mill. 


Fiorence Jones Haptey. 
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application for membership to the institute, unless 
500,000 acres of the 1928 rice crop and 170 per cent 
of the rice milling capacity in Arkansas, Louisiana ang 
Texas, are represented in the membership of the or. 
ganization. However, as soon as this goal is reached 
the provisions previously set forth in this article imme. 
diately become binding upon all those whose applica- 
tions have been accepted. 


Some of the Other Stipulations 


AMONG other stipulations in the contract are those 

stating that seed and feed reserved by the farmer 
for his own use are excepted from the provisions of 
the association, and defining a barrel of rice as 162 
Ibs rough rice. 

The campaign to obtain members in the association 
is being directed from the office of the Jennings Cham- 
ber of Commerce, largely by long distance telephone 
and direct mail. The names of 4,700 producers, mill- 
ers and bankers are on the organization’s mailing list, 
and a series of eight letters, each one sent under first 
class mail and bearing the personal signature of one 
of the organization’s chairmen, is being used in the 
campaign. As an example of the sales arguments 
being used, the second letter of this series follows, 
in part: 

“Did you ever hear of sauerkraut juice before July, 
1926? No. Neither did we, and in all probability we 
would not know today that sauerkraut juice is a 
health building liquid, unless the kraut packers had 
told the world of their product. 

“Do you know that rice has no superior or equal 
as a food for any kind of a body? 

“Do you know that rice will never be a money 
making crop until the consumption in America is in- 
creased? 

“Do you know that if the American rice farmers 
and rice millers expect to increase consumption of their 
product they are going to have to support worthy 
and enterprising movements which are fostered in be- 
half of the industry? 

“Do you know that the National Rice Institute has 
been organized for the sole purpose of stimulating, by 
advertising and otherwise, the distribution and con- 
sumption of rice as a food ii 

In addition to the direct mail and telephone work, 
local chairmen have been appointed in every county 
and parish in the districts, and these men are calling 
local meetings and doing other customary organization 
work of a personal nature. When a difficult com- 
munity is encountered, outside men are sent in to sell 
the campaign there. These men are not paid organiz- 
ers, but influential rice growers and business men who 
are interested in the success of the project. Millers 
have been excluded from this work, as it was deemed 
advisable to have it carried on by people solely inter- 
ested in the production end of the industry. 

Every indication points to the ultimate success of 
the proposal. On Aug. 1, 271,429 of the needed 500,000 
acres had been placed under contract, and more than 
50 per cent of the required 70 per cent of the milling 
capacity had been obtained. In view of the fact that 
the charter of the National Rice Institute was not 
adopted until June 5 of this year, the popularity of 
the plan is apparent. 

So far no consideration whatever has been given 
to the details of the advertising which is to be done. 
This has been left entirely in the background. The 
advisability of advertising was first decided upon, and 
then attention was given as to how to best organize 
the industry, how to obtain the necessary money, and 
then to the actual completion of the organization. Mr. 
Shoaf stated that when all this work was accom- 
plished, then ways and means of advertising would 
be discussed. It is estimated that between $350,000 
and $500,000 annually will be available for advertising, 
once the plan gets in operation. 


The Views of the Opposition 


WHILE most rice millers appear to be in favor of 
the undertaking, some do not look upon it in 4 
friendly light. One expressed his opposition to it to 
the writer on the grounds that the producers will not 
pay the five cents per barrel, but that this will be 
absorbed Ky the millers through the force of competi- 
tion in bidding for the rice of their communities. He 
said that while the consumption of the product might 
be increased, the benefit would accrue to the producers 
in higher values for their lands, and possibly better 
prices for their rice. , 
He admitted that the millers might increase their 
output somewhat, but said that the net profit would 
not be materially in excess of the present, due to In- 
creased cost through their absorbing the five-cent fee. 
This thought is given here merely in recognition of 
the opposition, but it seems that this group is a small 
minority of the millers, and that the great body of 
them are backing the undertaking in its present form, 
although it was impossible to obtain 100 per cent 
co-operation from them on the proposal for the millers 
to defray all the expenses of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

This, then, is what the rice industry, through pro- 
ducers, millers and others, is doing to extricate itself 
from a position very similar to that in which the wheat 
millers are now placed. While this plan, for various 
reasons, would not be suitable to the wheat growing 
and milling industries, nevertheless it is providing 2” 
interesting experiment, and at least offers a definite 
example of progressive action. 
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WHERE OUR FRIENDS LIVE 
I would rather see smoke from my own 
chimney than fire on another's hearth—Old 
Proverb. 

N several recent issues The Northwestern Miller has 
| departed from the immemorial custom of business 
tions in limiting their illustrations to subjects 
of purely commercial interest, and shown views of 
homes of men known in the industries with which it is 
associated. Most of these so far have been those of 


millers and members of the trade in and about New 


York. 
The reception accorded this unusual feature has 


been such as to counsel extending it to include pic- 
tures of homes of millers, bakers, members of the grain 
trade and others associated with them, elsewhere in 
the country. These will be presented, either individu- 
ally or in groups, through the next several months, the 
first of the series, a group of homes ranging from the 
modest bungalow to some of the handsomer residences 
in Kansas City’s Country Club district, appearing in 
this number. Similar views of homes at Minneapolis, 
§t. Louis and other cities, with single pictures of those 
in smaller communities, will follow. 


* * *# 


McNARY-HAUGENISM ANGLICIZED 
REMARKABLE story concerning J. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s recent visit to Canada appears for 

the first time, so far as The Northwestern Miller has 
observed, in a Winnipeg dispatch to the Wall Street 
Journal, as follows: 

“To stabilize the price of wheat flour and meat in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, plans are ma- 
turing by which a special board, with a government 
representative at its head and composed of representa- 
tive business men, will prepare estimates in these prod- 
ucts five years in advance. 

“A nonpolitical discussion between the Right Hon. 
J. Ramsay MacDonald and representatives of pro- 
ducers and others in the food industries took place in 
western Canada. It was outlined that the British mar- 
keting board would be authorized to make an estimate 
of probable world production covering a period of 
from three to five years. On this estimate it would 
figure an average world price for the same period, and 
fix a selling price to millers on the reserves accumu- 
lated, 

“To obtain required supplies it might be found 
necessary to have the board authorized to make long- 
term contracts with large producing organizations. 
These contracts would be arranged by negotiation, and 
the effect, it was hoped, would be to stabilize prices 
over a period of time at a fair level. While the propo- 
sition advanced concerns chiefly empire sources, the 
board would have to consider other big export sources 
such as the United States, Argentina and Russia. 

“Such a board would build up reserves when good 
tops enabled them to buy advantageously, and would 
draw on this supply in times of short crops, thus 
equalizing supply and demand over long periods and 
preventing extreme fluctuations in prices which in- 
crease the hazards of farming. 

“It was not expected that any element of govern- 
ment compulsion should enter into the project. It 
would have to be one wholly voluntary on the part of 


. 4grarian interest, the industries involved in the process 


of marketing and merchandising and those represent- 
ing the consumers.” 

This seems, on the whole, to be going the McNary- 
Haugen bill one, if not two or three, better. It is, of 
Course, possible to conceive a plan whereby Great 
Britain and Ireland might engage their entire wheat 
requirements for a period of years, at a fixed or meas- 
urably elastic price, from grower organizations in 
Canada and, perhaps, Australia, and thereby accom- 
Plish the dual purpose of stabilizing wheat prices in 
surplus producing commonwealths and bread prices in 
Britain. 


A negotiated, fair or stabilized price undoubtedly 
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would work satisfactorily so long as it approximated 
the world price. There would be quite another story 
to tell when the “long-term contract” came into con- 
flict with the producers’ ability to get a better price 
elsewhere, or with the consumers’ opportunity to buy 
more cheaply in another market. Not only “govern- 
ment compulsion,” which is specifically denied, but 
some scheme of empire preferential duties would seem 
to be absolutely necessary to make such a scheme 
work. No “stabilized price” can exist in defiance of 
the equation of supply and demand, unless supported 
by government price fixing. 

At last week’s conference of the British labor 
party at Birmingham, Ramsay MacDonald proposed 
and secured the adoption of a platform favoring pub- 
lic ownership of agricultural land, coal mines, trans- 
portation facilities, electric power and life insurance. 
It seems entirely possible that, should he succeed in 
accomplishing these things at home, he could then put 
into effect his nonpolitical wheat stabilization scheme. 
Until then, fortune is not likely to attend his efforts. 
Quite incidentally, what would happen to imperial 
price stabilization if the United States were to adopt 
the McNary-Haugen scheme, with its provision to 
dump its surplus on the world market at a loss to be 
charged back to the producer? 

* 7. * 

There is no questioning the old saying that 
“bread is the staff of life.’ With good butter 
spread upon it and a glass of milk to wash it 
down, you have the choicest food the world can 
give. Your bones, muscles, brain and blood will 
be nourished and sustained if you eat these sim- 
ple things. “Bread and cheese and kisses” will 
sustain any life and make it a joy to be on earth. 
—Dr. Royal S. Copeland, United States Senator 


from New York. 
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ONE THIRD FOR CLEAN BAGS 

HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER accepts with 

considerable equanimity and no ill feeling what- 
ever, criticisms directed at what is described as its 
uncompromising attitude toward the use of second- 
hand cotton and jute bags as flour containers. It is 
not at all ambitious to emulate the boy hero with his 
finger in the hole in the dike. It is, however, so firmly 
convinced that used bags are so often unsanitary and 
totally unfit for re-use that no compromise with them 
is possible. So long as flour is shipped in old bags, 
just so long will milling and baking fail of one hun- 
dred per cent cleanliness in their. products. 

If discontinuance of the secondhand bag practice 
were difficult or so expensive as to add measurably to 
the cost of bread, there might be some small excuse 
for overlooking the affront to perfect cleanliness. 
Neither is the case. Out of 745 bakers replying to the 
questionnaire sent out in the name of the Associated 
Bakers of America and the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, 263, or 35 per cent, reported they do not use 
secondhand bags. Bakers to the number of 482 ad- 
mitted using them, and incidentally 136 of these an- 
swered “no” to the question, “Do you clean and inspect 
these bags before you send them?” 

California bakers headed the honor list in relative 
use of new and secondhand bags, 20 out of 24 report- 
ing they use only new sacks, while three out of the 
remaining four employ mechanical cleaners and one 
launders all dirty bags in addition to a double ma- 
chine dusting. Washington made an almost equally 
good showing, with 12 new bag users out of a total 
of 15 reporting, but Oregon lowered the Pacific Coast 
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states average with eight secondhand bag bakers to 
three who believed in bright, new bags. 

Low scores were registered by Minnesota and Kan- 
sas, the West’s two great milling states, the former 
scoring a total of 19 perfect bull’s-eyes on seconds, 
while Kansas reported only seven bakers out of a 
total of 29 who preferred new clothes to old. Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin turned in substantial pluralities 
for the seconds’ candidate, voting 53 to 11, 37 to 11 
and 27 to 2, respectively. 

To their credit, southern states made relatively 
good showings. Ten Virginia bakers prefer new bags 
to old ones, while only two regard the money saving 
as more important. In Georgia but one baker out of 
seven confessed himself satisfied to get his flour in old 
sacks. Florida makes a comparable showing with 
eight for new and three for old bags, while Alabama 
lags somewhat, but scores over northern states with 
four out of six bakers declaring their loyalty to new 
and clean containers. Arkansas and Texas reduce the 
southern average, the one with two users of new bags 
to eight of old, and the other with seven to thirteen 
in favor of taking a chance with the cleanliness which 
is next to godliness. 

All of which goes to show that this cleanliness 
is easily possible to those who sufficiently desire it. 
In California the ready market for used cotton flour 
sacks at a fair price is said to be greater than bakers 
can supply. Elsewhere bakers have found means to 
dispose of used sacks at no great cost, sometimes to 
profit in the form of good will of bread customers. 
If the survey taken by the associations is, as declared, 
a true cross section of the baking industry, and if, as 
it shows, one third of all bakers find it possible to 
have their flour packed in new, clean bags, the other 
two thirds can do the same thing. The clear road to 
compromise with this particular trade evil is to put 
it out of business. A few years from now bakers will 
be ashamed of ever having practiced it. 

* #*# * 


ETAOIN SHRDLU 
| hid is the practice of linotype operators, when a mis- 
take has been made in composition, to fill the line 
out with a jumble of letters so that the cast “slug” 
subsequently can be removed and the correct line sub- 


- stituted before printing. The linotype keyboard ar- 


rangement usually causes the meaningless words 
“etaoin shrdlu” to appear somewhere in the jumbled 
types. 

According to our contemporary, Milling, there ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of August 15 a 
paragraph headed “Soviet Government Plans to Estab- 
lish Large Farms,” the last line of which read: 

“nd 1 J ; Ir(qvgshrdl uetaoishrd aoin oin ” 

This, in the opinion of Milling, expresses “just 
about as much as other nations have understood of 
Russia in recent years.” 

Granted. We are indebted to Milling, not only for 
its commendation of our views on the Russian business 
but for the engaging idea that the heretofore alto- 
gether iniquitous typographical error can be used more 
frequently to express opinions on subjects of current 
interest. For instance, the practice of selling flour 
at prices below cost can be described as utterly “aoin” 
and millers guilty of it condemned to everlasting 
“qvgshrdl” without danger of seriously offending a 
subscriber or, worse yet, an advertiser. 

Bakers who squeeze the last thin drop of resistance 
out of millers and their quotations can, with brutal 
but perfectly unactionable frankness, be called 
“uetaoishrds” to their faces and the charge of “nd 1 J” 
hurled into their very teeth without danger of reply 
in a well-worded resolution of the next meeting of 
their association. We know at this moment many per- 
sons whom we would like to charge with “etaoin 
shrdlu,” and then, if they become ugly, retort, “What 
of it? We said a worse thing about Russia, and Rus- 
sia did not declare war.” 

The field of opportunity indeed is wide, and every 
acre of it inviting. 
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Domestic Demand.—Spring wheat mills booked an average of 100 per cent of 
capacity last week, almost double that of the preceding seven-day period. The in- 
crease was brought about largely by the spectacular spurt in the bookings of a few 
companies, as business generally was 
spotted. In the Southwest, sales were 
about in the same volume as the week 
before, the total averaging 72 per cent 
of capacity. In a few outstanding in- 
stances, large purchases were made, but 
buying was mostly limited to lots of 
1,000 bbls or less. Business in split cars 
and single car lots increased slightly. 
Soft wheat mills of the Southeast and 
the central states could do little because 
of the price situation, while Pacific 
Coast plants reported fair activity. 

Ezxport.—Inactivity is general in ex- 
port channels. Buyers abroad apparently have stocks sufficient to cover all near-by 
needs, and refuse to add to their holdings at present prices. Practically the only 
business done last week was accomplished by means of extremely low quotations. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations on flour moved within a narrow range, the tendency 
being upward in sympathy with wheat futures. Prices on Oct. 9 were unchanged 
to 20c bbl higher, compared with the levels of Oct. 2. 

Production.-—Output of mills, with but one or two exceptions, last week con- 
tinued on a basis unchanged from other recent weeks. Production of St. Louis 
mills declined 18 per cent, while that of Buffalo gained 10 per cent. In other milling 
centers the rate of activity was similar to that of a week ago. As a rule, shipping 
directions were satisfactory. 

















Millfeed—Demand for millfeed was strong in every section of the country. 
Competition was particularly keen for bran, with offerings moderate, and prices 
advanced $1@1.50 ton. The heavier feeds are 25@50c ton higher than a week ago. 
Short covering was held partly responsible for the strength, although buyers in some 
cases tried to contract for supplies up to Jan. 1 and beyond. Millers, however, are 
unwilling to book such business, and sales are mostly confined to near-by shipments. 


ad 


European Markets by Cable 


Oct. 9.—(Special Cable)—The flour market is firm, with gen- 
erally higher prices, and a better feeling prevails. There is more inquiry for im- 
ported flour at old prices, which are difficult to obtain since the advance. There have 
been fair sales of Minnesota export patents at 32s 6d@33s per 280 lbs ($5.51@ 
5.59 bbl), which are considered good values at that price. Today’s quotations: Ca- 
nadian top patents 35s 6d@36s per 280 lbs ($6.01@6.10 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 33s 6d ($5.67 bbl), American milled Manitobas 37s 9d ($6.38 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 32s ($5.42 bbl), American low grades 31s ($5.25 bbl), Argentine 
low grades 24s 6d ($4.15 bbl), home milled straight run 32s ($5.42 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Flour quotations are firm and advancing, but American and Cana- 
dian prices are still too high in comparison with home milis’. Buyers are holding 
off. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 35s 6d@36s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.01 
@6.18 bbl), Canadian export patents 33@34s ($5.59@5.76 bbl), American soft 
winters 39s ($6.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 37s ($6.27 bbl), Australian patents 
32s 6d@33s 6d ($5.51@5.67 bbl), American low grades 26s 9d ($4.52 bbl). 

Glasgow.—English milled flour continues to sell freely, while American and 
Canadian sales remain small. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 32s 6d 
@34s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.51@5.84 bbl), Canadian winters 37s@37s 6d ($6.27@6.35 
bbl), American winters 39@42s ($6.61@7.11 bbl), Australian patents 33s ($5.59 bbl). 

Belfast.—Prices of flour are generally higher, but business is still slow and un- 
satisfactory. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 37s 3d per 280 lbs ($6.31 
bbl), Canadian export patents 34s 9d ($5.87 bbl), American milled Manitobas 34s 6d 
($5.80 bbl), American soft winters 35s 6d ($6.01 bbl), home milled, delivered, 36s 
($6.10 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is a slightly better demand for flour, but buyers are not 
inclined to pay the increased prices. Resellers are making some sales. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents $6.50@6.85 per 100 kilos ($5.78@6.08 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $6.70@7.10 ($5.96@6.32 bbl), Kansas straights $6.55@6.80 
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($5.81@6.05 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.50 ($5.78 bbl), Belgian flour 9695 
($5.54 bbl). 

Hamburg. —Flour business is very unsatisfactory. The market is firm, and buy- 
ers dppear well stocked. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $6.35@ 
6.95 per 100 kilos ($5.63@6.17 bbl), Kansas patents $6.70@7.15 ($5.96@6.35 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $9.60 ($8.54 bbl), rye flour $7.90@8.35 ($7.03@7.42 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Flour business is generally slow. Buyers are reserved, being 
skeptical regarding the advance, in view of the enormous harvest. Today's quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents $7.15@7.40 per 100 kilos ($6.835@6.59 bbl), Canadian 
export patents $6.70@7.10 ($5.96@632 bbl), Kansas patents $6.90@7.20 ($6.14 
@6.41 bbl), Oklahoma patents $6.90@7.15 ($6.14@6.35 bbl), Texas patents $6.95 
@7.30 ($6.17@6.50 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—Demand for flour continues limited, with very little business being done, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.15 per 100 kilos ($6.32 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents $640@6.60 ($5.69@5.87 bbl), Minnesota top patents $7.60 
($6.76 bbl), German rye flour $6@6.25 ($5.33@5.54 bbl), English wheat flour $6.05 
($5.37 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is firm, with good sales reported at the recent 

advance. At Liverpool, an improved demand is evident at the higher prices. 


MILLFEED 


A better business is being done at London with the advancing prices. 
dlings are quoted at £8 15s ton and bran £7 5s, ex-mill; Plate pollards £7 7s 64, 
c.if., for October-December shipment. At Liverpool, low grades are firm. Plate 
pollards are quoted at £9 7s 6d, c.i.f., for November shipment. The Belfast market 
is firm, with demand fair. Bran is quoted at £10, delivered. 


Mid- 


OIL CAKE 


The London cake market is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted at 
£7 7s 6d ton, ex-mill; Egyptian, £7, ex-ship. At Liverpool imported linseed cake is 
being offered sparingly. American cottonseed cake and Plate pollards are offered 
at £12 for October shipment. New crop American cottonseed meal is quoted at 
£10 15s@£11 15s, c.i.f., for October-December shipment. 


OATMEAL 


At London, Scottish oaimeal is being offered more freely at 40s ton, ex-store. 
There is considerable trading in continental rolled oats and oatmeal at prices equiva- 
lent to 34s@34s 6d, cif. American and Canadian oats products are quiet and 
dearer. Rolled oats are quoted at 37s 6d and meal at 35s 6d, c.if. At Belfast the 
Canadian oats products are out of line. Some sales are reported of American new 
crop rolled oats at 38s 6d and meal at 37s 6d, c.if. Irish rolled oats are quoted 
at 45s, and oatmeal at 40s 6d, delivered. 

‘ C. F. G. Rarkes, 
oo > 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation: of actual week- 
ly output of flour, percentages weighted to 
capacity of mills reporting, to possible out- 
put when operating 24 hours daily on six 

















NORTHWEST— Oct.8 Oct. 9 days per week: 
Oct. 6 Sept. 29 1927 1926 NORTHWEST— Oct. 8 Oct. 9 
Minneapolis ...269,713 281,623 334,527 333,050 Oct. 6 Sept. 29 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 30,325 34,050 25,140 23,780 Minneapolis ...... 59 61 73 63 
Outside mills*..211,835 269,632 287,942 270,127. Duluth-Superior .. 82 92 68 63 
Outside mills* ... 67 65 67 64 
Totals ....511,873 585,305 647,609 626,957 mae io _ es 
SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 63 64 70 63 
Kansas City...163,746 170,223 157,841 147,829 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... 31,869 30,714 29,986 28,425 Kansas City ...... 83 86 80 84 
Wichita ....... 45,269 45,977 49,493 48,416 Atchison ......... 103 99 = 100 % 
Salina ......... 40,163 41,127 44,397 33,727 a? thee ee eee 72 73 77 . 
St. Joseph .... 50,009 37,334 55,940 37,831 4 IMA «6s eee ee eens 86 88 96 of 
Gmaets 2.5... 26,933 25,523 25,796 22,120 Fe eee teteeee ” be st by 
> ° 2 eee eee ewes 
Outside millst..246,303 249,136 240,963 262,13 Suutle ite” . 4 
Totals ....604,292 600,034 604,416 580,480 = — — mn 
; k y ' 33 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— PORE 04's wl vad = 
ee ee "6 gen Mae eee Ce Oe Sere 60 
Outsidet .... 53,200 52,200 49,500 59,300 Outsidet Exes 2's 62 60 57 68 
Central States] 105,531 99,065 35,774 49,847 Central Statesf .. 79 83 +44 66 
Southeast ..... 92,569 103,496 98,991115,547 Southeast...” 31 + 73 68 
Totals ....290,100 304,561 212,565 256,894 ie... 74 73 $3 63 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 32,191 33,220 28,277 26,174 Portland ......... 87 90 45 40 
Seattle ........ 36,600 32,065 36,949 ...... ERS casas} 5s 78 69 79 a 
Tacoma ....... 55,695 55,370 49,963 ...... PRSOUER 6. sacs cbc 98 97 88 sf 
Totals ..124,486 120,655 115,189 25,174 Average ..... 75 73 69 40 
Buffalo ........226,943 200,645 225,835 223,790 SBuffalo........... 90 80 89 94 
Chicago ....... 37,148 40,218 37,000 35,000 Chicago .......... 93 100 92 88 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent .......... $6.00@ 6.60 $6.60@ 7.10 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.60 *. 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.75@ 6.40 6.35@ 6.75 Te Ce 5.80@ 6.30 . A 
Spring first clear ........... 5.20@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.75 seer epevee 5.25@ 5.75 6 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.60@ 6.20 on Bee 6.20@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 4.85@ 5.40 — 5.60@ 5.80 5.20@ 5.70 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.75@ 5.10 ee 4.80@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.25 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.60@ 7.40 ols « ~ ee 6.75@ 7.25 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.00@ 6.50 a Fe ws oe 5.75@ 6.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.40@ 5.70 ere eh ot... 5.00@ 5.50 tt 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.60@ 6.80 6.55@ 6.70 — Joe -«+@ 7.10 7. 
Rye flour, dark ..........++. 4.50@ 4.85 4.60@ 4.75 w@ es --@ 5.15 5. 
Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent. he 90@ 7.40 $....@ TEAMED 56:0 0 0.0 oc Reser $6.75@ 7.00 
Straight ........ 4.60@ 5.40 cane once Dakota ........ 6.70@ 7.65 8.50@ 8.75 
Cut-off .......2.. 5.00@ 5.60 , bee oD oeie Montana ....... 6.20@ 7.15 7.50@ 7.70 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft wi 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


delivery. 
Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
--@ 17.75 $6.60@ 7.00 $6.75@ 7.00 $7.10@ 7.35 $7.75@ 7.85 $6.70@ 7.10 yon 50@ ” 
25@ 7.35 6.15@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.95 6.60@ 7.75 6.30@ 6.70 -@. 
-00@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.15 ceed Pace 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.75 se coMesss @ «++ 
-@. 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.70@ 7.10 6.40@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.85 7.00@ 7.50 
-@. 5.85@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.55 oon SE ease 6.00@ 6.55 cee @ coer 
oo Dies 0 ot pA ow oo 6.50@ 6.75 To ee 6.45@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.50 8.75@ 9.10 
— FF 6.30@ 6.75 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.75@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.40 6.60@ 7.10 7.25@ 17.50 
= aa Se O..c ese sok 6.25@ 6.35 re + 6.00@ 6.50 
60@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.10 @ 6.95 7.10@ 7.35 7.25@ 7.45 os bie 2-6 sie bose @ « 
60@ 5.90 re eee «++@ 4.95 5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.60 ee, re .@. 
we ** Winnipeg Toronto + winnipet 


Spring top patent{...$....@7.6 Les - @7.95 Spring exports§ ........... 4s 
Spring second patent] ....@7.00 - @6.95 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5. wy 30 
Spring first clearf ... - @5.90 - @5.95 Ontario exports§ ...... 6@37s 


nter wheat flour. **In gates, ‘Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand png §$140-1b jutes. 
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Giisber 10, 1928 
BRITISH BAKERS IN 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Convention Is Thirty-second of Kind—Great 
Showing Made by Bakers, but No 
Flour Displayed 


Lonnon, Enc.—The foreword in the 
catalogue of the British Confectioners’ 
and Bakers’ exhibition states that the 
object thereof is to let the trade and 
public see how great a thing the baking 
and confectionery industry is, how wide- 
spread are its ramifications, how well 
ordered, and how full of calls upon the 
best technical ingenuity the country can 
afford, The exhibition this year certain- 
ly was most attractive and educational, 
but it strikes one as strange that the 
basic ingredient of all bakery goods is 
missing. Not a bag of flour was to be 
seen! 

The millers ceased to exhibit at this 
exhibition some years ago, but until this 
year there have always been one or two 
four firms showing certain imported and 
home milled brands, but even these have 
now disappeared. In former days mill- 
ing machinery also formed an important 

of the exhibits, but now the ma- 
chinery displays are confined to the 
equipment requisite for a bakery. This 
has been brought to great perfection, and 
the bakers who throng Agricultural Hall 
during exhibition week must find it hard 
to choose the best from such a selection 
of efficient machines and ovens. 

The milling industry was represented 
by several specialists in brown bread, 
among them Keyes’ Daren Mills, Ltd., 
Dartford, Kent, J. Reynolds & Co., Ltd., 
Gloucester, H. W. Richards VitBe Flour 
Mills, Crayford, Kent, and the Tiverton 
(Devon) Roller Mills Co. Hovis, Ltd., 
London, which for many years has had 
an important stand at this exhibition, 
was not represented this year. The 
brown bread made from the special pro- 
prietary flours manufactured by these 
various firms has a large sale, some bak- 
ers specializing in one or two, others in 
a whole line. Daren bread is an old 
favorite, likewise Hovis, which has a 
worldwide reputation for excellence. 
Reynolds, of Gloucester, manufactures 
a special wheat meal, as also do the 
Tiverton Mills, which make very deli- 
cious bread and biscuits. “VitBe” is a 
new brown bread, recently put upon the 
market but which has already gained 
considerable popularity. It is under- 
stood that a certain amount of Canadian 
flour is blended into “VitBe” flour, and 
this no doubt helps to make it so tasty, 
and provides the vitamin B, of which 
it is claimed to be “chock-full.” 

The exhibition was full of color. There 
were wonderful displays of Christmas 
crackers, which have been brought to 
the height of perfection. They in some 
cases were transformed into standing 
dolls, in most choice costumes, or into 
lovely bouquets of flowers or golden 
leaves, and there were some most attrac- 
tive novelties for table decorations. One 
was a beautiful Venetian gondola, in 
pale mauve; another was a Christmas 
tree, standing in a pot of water lilies, 
the pot itself being composed of crack- 
ers. “These table decorations were so 
made as to contain electric lights, which 
greatly added to their charm. 

Then the confectionery displays were 
most fascinating, the art of wrapping 
having advanced so tremendously of re- 
cent years, while the goods contained in 
the beautiful boxes, packages and tins, 
such as chocolates, toffees and sweet- 
Meats of all kinds, were both alluring 
and tantalizing. 

A special feature of the exhibition 

days is emulsifiers, essences, color- 

ings, essential oils and waxed wrapping 

Papers. Several firms specialize in the 

latter, and it is a comparatively new in- 

try but is growing by leaps and 

bounds as the custom of wrapping in- 
creases. 

The British Arcady Co., Ltd., of Old 
Trafford, Manchester, had a very attrac- 
tive display of loaves of all kinds and 
shapes—Scotch bread, English bread, 
French bread, Swedish bread, etc. “Ar- 
cady” is described as a yeast food, and 
it is claimed that it gives a much better 

f at a reduced cost. Anyway, the 
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bread on show was an excellent adver- 
tisement for the product. 

The exhibition was opened on Sept. 8, 
and the luncheon given on the occasion 
was presided over by J. V. Rank, of the 
firm of Joseph Rank, Ltd., London and 
Hull. He made an interesting speech, 
and referred to the fact that in no coun- 
try was the price of flour so low, com- 
pared with the price of wheat, as it is 
in England at present. Despite this, the 
consumption of bread is now smaller 
than in pre-war days, but the fact re- 
mained that on a purely economic basis 
bread was the cheapest article of diet 
and the quality was higher than ever 
before. The return which millers and 
bakers received from their work was 
reasonable. No food possessing as much 
value as bread could compare with it in 
price, and the cost of bread was so mod- 
erate that it was difficult to detect the 
millers’ and bakers’ profits. In England, 
bread was cheaper than in countries 
where great quantities of wheat were 
grown. In Montreal the current price 
was 4d per lb, in Winnipeg and New 
York 342d, in Buenos Aires 344d, in 
Australian cities 242@3d, but in London 
2d, although British millers and bakers 
had to obtain about four fifths of their 
raw material from abroad. 

In referring to the exhibition, he said 
it inspired the competitive spirit, and 
the pastries and cakes displayed in the 
bakers’ shops demonstrated the improve- 
ment and advance achieved by bakers 
and confectioners in the past two or 
three decades. 

There was a large increase in the en- 
tries for the bread competitions this year, 
and keenness was shown to win the 100 
guinea silver cup given by the National 
Association of Master Bakers and Con- 
fectioners. Large crowds attended the 
exhibition each day, and it can be pro- 
nounced one of the most successful of 
the many that have gone before it. 

L. F. Brorxmay. 


HOW A PROGRESSIVE CHICA- 
GO BAKER DISPOSES OF 
FLOUR SACKS 


N unusual sort of waiting list is 

that kept in the files of the Inno- 
vation Bakeries of Chicago, one of the 
largest retail baking establishments 
in the city, of which C. Meyring is 
owner and manager. This is a wait- 
ing list of housewives to secure the 
used flour bags which Mr. Meyring 
sells in preference to sending them 
back to the mill for refilling. So 
great is the demand for these bags 
that it is sometimes necessary to put 
in requests many days in advance. 

All of the thousands of flour bags 
received by the Innovation Bakeries 
every year are disposed of this way, 
without any advertising or effort on 
their part. The bags are ripped, laun- 
dered and the stamping removed, 
and are then sold over the counter 
at the rate of two for a quarter. 

Mr. Meyring’s customers have 
passed far beyond the stage of using 
bags for dust cloths and dish towels. 
The housewives give glowing ac- 
counts of the aprons, rompers, cur- 
tains, quilts, luncheon sets, card table 
covers, laundry bags and a host of 
other practical uses which they have 
found for this sturdy material. Col- 
orful beach coats, made out of flour 
bags, were one of the fads of the 
season here this summer, while sun- 
suits for children to wear on the 
beaches arid playgrounds were also 
popular. 

There is no question in Mr. Mey- 
ring’s mind as to the preferability of 
this means of handling the used flour 
bags problem. Selling them over the 
counter, he says, is an advantage to 
the miller, because it lessens the dan- 
ger of mill infestation, for which the 
entire flour industry pays in the long 
run. It is an asset to the baker, be- 
cause it is the simplest, quickest 
method and because it creates very 
definite good will with his public. 
And it benefits the consumer by as- 
suring him that the flour is received 
only in clean, firsthand containers. 
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COMMISSION REOPENS 
WAREHOUSING HEARING 


Investigation of Alleged Unfair Practices 
Begins at Philadelphia—Abolishment Ad- 
vocated by Millers in Previous Session 


Puimapetpuia, Pa., Oct. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—An _ Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing was opened here yes- 
terday, continuing the investigation of 
the warehousing practices in Philadel- 
phia. The independent warehouses of 
Philadelphia have filed a petition against 
the Pennsylvania and Reading railroads, 
claiming that discrimination is being 
shown in favor of warehouses which are 
alleged to be favored or controlled by 
the railroads and asking that the latter 
be compelled to discontinue paying costs 
of loading and unloading freight at the 
warehouses, 

In a previous hearing, held at Wash- 
ington early in August, Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, advocated the abolishing of 
the free loading and unloading privilege 
and the 48-hour free storage. Spokes- 
men for the railroads justify the prac- 
tice on the ground that it speeds the re- 
lease of cars and relieves the carriers of 
the necessity of letting equipment, often 
needed for other use, to be employed by 
shippers for free storage. The Commer- 
cial Exchange of Philadelphia is contest- 
ing the application. 

If the petition is granted, receivers 
will be forced to pay an unloading 
charge of 50c ton, in addition to storage 
charges. A similar case arising in Balti- 
more was decided several months ago, 
and a complaint against the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad sustained by the Com- 
mission. 


oo 
CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR DIVIDENDS 
Denver, Coto.—The Ferney (S. D.) 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. will 
pay total dividends of $6,045 to farmers 
who own stock in the company. It will 
also prorate back to the stockholders an 
aggregate of $14,140 in the form of a 
bonus of 3c bu on the 471,334 bus grain 
which were marketed through the ele- 
vator this year. The company was or- 
ganized in 1914, and since that time has 
paid nearly $400,000 in dividends. In 
addition to the home plant, a modern 
elevator and auxiliary buildings, it has 
four stations in other towns in the dis- 
trict. 
oe 
WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
production, as reported by 31 countries, 
is 3,232,139,000 bus, as against 2,996,190,- 
000 in 1927, when these countries repre- 
sented about 85 per cent of the estimated 
world total outside of Russia and China, 
the Department of Agriculture reports. 
The first official estimate of production 
in France is 277,669,000 bus, against 276,- 
128,000 in 1927 and 231,767,000 in 1926. 
The quality of this year’s crop is good, 
according to trade sources, the average 
natural weight being reported at nearly 
60 Ibs bu, compared with 55 in 1927. 

oo ’ 

GRAIN PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
production in Austria is estimated at 
12,309,000 bus, according to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
This is 367,000 bus, or 3 per cent, above 
the 1927 production. Net imports of 
wheat during the season ending June 30, 
1928, were approximately 15,000,000 bus. 
Rye and oats production is now esti- 
mated to be slightly below last year, but 
that of barley exceeds the 1927 crop. 
Rye production is placed at 19,251,000 
bus, oats 28,591,000 and barley 11,988,000. 


oS 
RANKING PORT CITIES 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
recently gave an interesting account of 
the relative positions of Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific ports of the United States. 
It said that while New York held first 
place with an unquestionable lead, sev- 
eral other ports have sought to prove by 
statistics that they ranked first. In this 
perennial controversy, new tonnage fig- 
ures for the calendar year, 1927, recently 
released, add further complications, since 
at least four ports continue to claim the 
same position. The statistics of the bu- 
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reau of research of the Shipping Board, 
the Chamber of Commerce’s reports on 
foreign trade, custom figures on vessel 
entrances and clearances, net shipped 
tonnage, etc., are all used by various 
cities to indicate their rank. Long ex- 
perience with the controversial situation 
indicates that Shipping Board tonnage 
figures seem to be the best sources to 
indicate the freight movement and, with 
this as a guide, the Port of Baltimore 
Bulletin says: 

“Dealing with foreign trade, New 
York’s leadership is unquestioned. It is 
always 15,000,000 tons of cargo ahead of 
the current second port. The latter po- 
sition was held by New Orleans in 1922, 
1923, 1924 and 1925. Baltimore, aided 
by 5,500,000 tons of abnormal coal move- 
ment and with other general increases, 
secured second position in 1926, and 
maintained it in the fiscal year 1927. 
Baltimore had been fourth port in 1922 
and third port in 1923, 1924 and 1925.” 


oso 


COMMON CARRIER IS DENIED 
FLOUR TRANSPORT MONOPOLY 


The right of common carriers to en- 
joy a monopoly in carrying a mill’s 
freight was the subject of controversy 
in the case of Big Bend Auto Freight vs. 
Ogers, 269 Pac. 802, recently decided 
by the Washington supreme court. The 
Big Bend Milling Co., Davenport, Wash., 
arranged with Ogers to use his two 
trucks in hauling flour, feed, etc., from 
the mill to the company’s patrons. in 
Spokane. Occasionally, Ogers carried on 
his return trips emergency shipments 
made by other concerns to other con- 
signees. 

The Big Bend Auto Freight, believing 
that these practices infringed upon its 
rights under a state license to operate a 
freight line between Spokane and Daven- 
port, sued to enjoin Ogers from carrying 
freight, he being unlicensed to do so. 

The controversy turned upon the ques- 
tion of whether Ogers was a common 
carrier, subject to existing regulations 
with which he had not complied, or 
whether he was a private carrier, in 
which case no license was required. The 
supreme court ruled in his favor, saying: 
“A shipper such as the Big Bend Milling 
Co. may have its goods shipped by pri- 
vate contract by private carrier, and 
that . . . does not constitute a violation 
of our public utilities act... . 

“Ogers did not become a common car- 
rier, and subject to the operation of the 
act by reason of the contract with the 
Big Bend Milling Co., and this regard- 
less of the nature or extent of his op- 
erations, so long as they were confined 
to transporting the products of the mill- 
ing company. . . As to the return 
freight from Spokane, the negligible 
amount of it would seem not sufficient to 
indicate the bad faith of Ogers or an in- 
tention on his part to do the business 
of a common carrier.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
oS 

PARIS FUTURES MARKET OPENED 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—The official open- 
ing of the grain futures market in the 
Bourse de Commerce de Paris took place 
on Sept. 17, states a report from Wil- 
liam L. Finger, United States trade com- 
missioner. The minimum for dealings in 
the corn futures market has been set at 
about 88 tons. Officials of the Bourse 
believe that transactions in grain will be 
greatly facilitated as the result of the 
establishment of the futures market, and 
that trading will be increased thereby. 

oo > 


GRAIN INSTITUTE IN RUSSIA 

Lonnon, Ene.—It is proposed to es- 
tablish an institute in Moscow, under the 
management of the scientific department 
of the upper economic council, for the 
purpose of research work in grain and 
grain products. A general system will 
be followed with reference to storage, 
transport and grinding of grain. The 
institute will consist of storage rooms, a 
testing mill, a testing room for machin- 
ery, a laboratory and a museum. 


oo SD 
Receipts of domestic flaxseed at Du- 
luth for the crop year ending July 31, 
1928, were 9,842,607 bus, compared with 
7,961,168 in the previous year. 
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EXPANSION OF FOOD 
BUREAU IS PLANNED 


Activities, Heretofore Centered in South- 
west, Will Be Introduced into Several 
Other Sections of Country 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—At a meeting of 
the National Food Bureau, held at 
Wichita, Kansas, on Oct. 1, H. T. Cor- 
son, manager of the bureau, presented 
his annual report and certain recom- 
mendations for the future activities of 
the organization. 

The meeting had a representative at- 
tendance and the members voted that the 
recommendations should be approved by 
the board of directors. Mr. Corson’s 
suggestions were that the United States 
should be divided into regional districts 
by the bureau, and that propaganda in 
favor of white bread be conducted in 
each of them. The districts initially pro- 
posed were: Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana and Texas, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Texas; Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Iowa, with headquarters at 
Wichita, Kansas; Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn; Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. It 
was decided to neglect the southeastern 
states, inasmuch as the soft wheat mill- 
ers were running a campaign in that ter- 
ritory and it was considered inadvisable 
to duplicate efforts. As soon as the 
budget permitted, it was proposed to 
extend activities. Mr. Corson also rec- 
ommended that a department of news- 
paper publicity be established. 

The following directors were elected: 
A. B. Anderson, Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita; J, E. Murray, Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Home Baking Co; C. C. Kelly, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; L. 
G. Gottschick, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salinas W. M. Clifford, Bakeries 
Service Corporation, Kansas City. 


oof 


KROGER COMPANY MAY 
ABSORB PIGGLY WIGGLY 


According to the Wall Street Journal, 
conferences are being held by the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. interests with the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation representa- 
tives, looking to the absorption of the 
latter company by Kroger. It is under- 
stood that tentative terms have been 
discussed, but no agreement reached. 
The Piggly Wiggly Corporation owns the 
trade name and patent rights in the 
United States and foreign countries of 
the Piggly Wiggly system of retail mer- 
chandising. It receives a royalty of % 
to 1 per cent on the gross sales of over 
2,700 self-service stores in the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii. Piggly 
Wiggly stockholders are being asked to 
deposit their stock with the Central 
Union Trust Co. In a letter sent to 
stockholders, Otto Marx, a director of 
the Piggly Wiggly company, declares 
that if the plan becomes operative, hold- 
ers of certificates of deposit will be en- 
titled to receive $50 for each share of 
common stock deposited, or they may 
serve notice by Oct. 22 that, in lieu of 
the cash price, they prefer Kroger stock 
to that amount. For the first six months 
of the year, Piggly Wiggly sales totaled 
$99,430,729, and for the year 1927 $185,- 
746,958, 

oe 


CANADIAN MILL’S PROFITS 
SHOW LARGE GAIN IN YEAR 


MonTReaL, Que. — Persistent reports 
that conditions in the Canadian domestic 
flour market were greatly improved dur- 
ing the 1927-28 crop year were substan- 
tiated by the report of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., on its opera- 
tions for the year ended Aug. 31, 1928. 

The company showed an operating 
profit of $689,588, which is $55,000 above 
the previous year. After allowing $75,- 
000 for depreciation, payment of pre- 
ferred and common dividends, as well as 
placing $25,000 in the pension fund, it 
showed a profit and loss balance of over 
$793,000, compared with $714,000 for the 
previous year. 

Profits for the past year were iva- 
lent to $3.44 per share on the full num- 
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ber of shares outstanding, some of which 
had not yet been fully paid for at the 
end of ‘the fiscal year. It must be re- 
membered in this connection that the 
staff of the company was given the privi- 
lege of subscribing for shares and pay- 
ing for them on the installment plan, and 
they took advantage of this privilege for 
a considerable number. 

General Frank S. Meighen, president 
of the company, was very optimistic in 
his remarks to the shareholders. He re- 
ferred to the steadily improving condi- 
tions of the industry in the domestic 
market, and pointed out the advantages 
derived by the company through its con- 
trol of the Inter-City Baking Co., Ltd. 
This company has been in successful op- 
eration since Feb. 1, 1928, and the re- 
sults have fully come up to expectations. 
Earnings in the seven months ended Aug. 
81, 1928, amounted to $122,000 and this 
period included only six months’ opera- 
tions of the Montreal plant, which did 
not enter the company until March, 
while the others started Feb. 1. Gen- 
eral Meighen said that profits from that 
source could be conservatively estimated 
at $225,000 for the first year. During 
the past five weeks, weekly profits av- 
eraged in excess of $4,200. The Lake 
of the Woods interest in the Inter-City 
Baking Co. is represented on the com- 
pany’s balance sheet by an item of $914,- 
000 for investments. Plants are in opera- 
tion in Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. 

The board of directors was unanimous- 
ly re-elected, with the exception of J. K. 
L. Ross, who retires. 


oo 


WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES TO SHOW GAIN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
production in 31 countries of the North- 
ern Hemisphere is now reported at 3,- 
194,470,000 bus, an increase of 6.6 per 
cent over the 2,996,189,000 produced in 
those countries in 1927, when they repre- 
sented nearly 85 per cent of the esti- 
mated world crop, exclusive of Russia 
and China. 

Production of corn in seven countries 
which so far have reported, and which 
last year raised 83 per cent of the North- 
ern Hemisphere total, amounts to 3,157,- 
060,000 bus, 4.6 per cent more than for 
the same countries in 1927, and 3.4 per 
cent more than in 1926. 

The United States is the only country 
showing a marked increase over the corn 
production of previous years, while in 
the most important corn producing coun- 
tries of Europe there are decreases, be- 
cause of drouth, in the crops being har- 
vested. 

oo] 


JOINT RAIL AND BARGE RATES 

Wasuinoton, D,. C.—The Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity as a preliminary to asking that 
the Commission compel the railroads to 
join in the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates with minimum dif- 
ferentials to apply on business that may 
be shared with the corporation’s barge 
line services on the Mississippi and War- 
rior rivers. Some of the railroads in the 
sphere of the corporation’s operations on 
the Upper Mississippi have refused to 
share on terms satisfactory to the fed- 
eral authorities. The new proceedings 
are under an act passed by the last 
Congress, which appropriated $10,000,000 
for expanding the barge services and 
provided for bringing them fully within 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
powers as to through routes, joint rates 
and differentials. 

ad 

GREAT LAKES NAVIGATION MEETING 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Conferences are 
being held between various business and 
shipping interests and Brigadier General 
H. C. Smith, chief co-ordinator of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes, with refer- 
ence to the opening and closing of navi- 
gation. The first conference took place 
on Sept. 20 and the second on Oct. 1. 
Among the participants were heads of 
various government agencies having an 
interest in operations on the Great 
Lakes, representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and of 


various local chambers of commerce. 
The object is to clarify all facts con- 
cerning the opening and closing of navi- 
gation on the lakes. 
oo 

BALTIMORE CHAIN BAKERY EXPANDS 

Bartimore, Mpv.—The J. W. Crooks 
Stores Co., operating 254 chain stores in 
Baltimore, has purchased for about $200,- 
000 a block of five buildings which it 
will convert into various departments for 
its own occupancy. The plans include, 
in addition to a large sturage warehouse, 
the erection of a bakery and the mod- 
ernization of the present units at a cost 
of approximately $125,000 for construc- 
tion and new equipment. When com- 
pleted the plant will contain about 175,- 
000 square feet, compared with 92,000 
in use at present, and will be the head- 
quarters of the company. The newly ac- 
quired property is in South Baltimore. 


oo > 
RETAIL CREDIT SURVEY PLANNED 
Wasuincton, D. C.—A half million 
copies of a questionnaire are being sent 
out in connection with the survey of 
retail credit to be made under the aus- 
pices of the United States Department 
of Commerce. Approximately that num- 
ber of retailers are expected to make re- 
ports which will contain information for 
fully charting and defining the principal 
equations of retail credit operations for 
the country as a whole—a phase of busi- 
ness that never before has been sur- 
veyed. The National Retail Credit As- 
sociation and 49 state credit organiza- 
tions are assisting the undertaking. 
oo > 
CONSTANTINOPLE MARKET QUIET 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Constanti- 
nople wheat and flour market showed 
little change during August, states a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 
Arrivals from Anatolia increased slightly, 
but most of the shipments were from 
Thrace. About 66,000 bus wheat and 
500 sacks flour from Bulgaria, Roumania 
and Canada, were imported during the 
month. Previous pessimistic reports 
about this year’s crops are now definitely 
confirmed. Estimates show in certain 
districts a shortage of 30 per cent, com- 
pared with 1927, and of 50 per cent in 
other districts which suffered more heav- 
ily from the drouth. 
oo 
CALIFORNIA BAKERY CHANGES 
San Francisco, Cau.—N. F. Burger, 
formerly of the Golden Rule Baking 
Co., Seattle, has come to San Francisco 
to assume the position of general pro- 
duction superintendent of the People’s 
Baking Co. Gordon Darnell, formerly 
production superintendent of the Califor- 
nia Baking Co., will become production 
superintendent in San Francisco for the 
Mutual Stores, Inc. This organization 
took over the building and part of the 
machinery of the California plant last 
month, having heretofore produced all 
bakery goods in its Oakland plant. 
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SIXTY MINUTES MORE 


Winnipeg, Man. 

ONE can almost hear the sigh of 

relief from office boys, brokers 
and operators on the Vancouver grain 
futures market, when they learned 
that, if business demanded that they 
walk in their sleep, their time in bed 
was to be extended for one hour at 
least. When V ver decided to 
open its grain futures market on 
Sept. 17, it was found that, in order 
to be in line with other’grain mar- 
kets at Winnipeg, Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, it was necessary to com- 
mence trading at 6:30 o’clock in the 
morning. This meant that brokers’ 
offices must be open about 5:30, and 
that office boys had to struggle out of 
bed at 4:30 if they were to breakfast 
before starting the strenuous work 
which trading in grain futures entails. 
Imagine their joy when Winnipeg and 
other important North American 
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grain markets reverted to standard 
time at the beginning of October, and 
enabled the Vancouver operators to 
remain tucked under the blankets for 
60 minutes longer. 
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GERMAN MILL COMBINE 
NOT STATE FINANCED 


Minister of Food and Agriculture Denice, 
Government Control of Scheuer Milis— 
No State Money Involved 


Hamaurc, Germany.—In response to 
protests from the grain trade and mill- 
ers’ associations throughout Germany jp 
regard to the transfer of the Scheuer 
group of mills, as reported in The North. 
western Miller of Aug. 1 and 8, the Ger. 
man minister of food and agriculture has 
issued a statement in which he maintains 
that the transfer is in no way a govern- 
ment transaction. He said in part; 
“When the board of directors of the 
Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt decided to 
purchase shares in the Getreide-Industrie- 
und Kommissions A-G, in co-operation 
with the Preussische Centralgenossen- 
schaftskasse, this was no resolution of an 
official government organism, neither did 
the state supply the money. The Ren- 
tenbank-Kreditanstalt is a public cor- 
poration, under control of representa- 
tives of German agriculture, whose busi- 
ness it is to procure agricultural credit 
where needed. By a supplementary act 
of March 31, 1928, the scope of this or- 
ganization has been extended and now 
includes participation in certain private 
and public enterprises which are con- 
cerned with the sale of agricultural 
products. Such participation is only 
permissible, provided at least two thirds 
of the votes of the board of directors of 
the bank are given in favor thereof and 
if the total amount involved does not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the capital of the 
Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt.” The minis- 
ter of food points out that the German 
government is represented in the Renten- 
bank-Kreditanstalt by two state commis- 
sioners, whose special duty it is to see 
that the interests of the public are not 
jeopardized by any action of that bank. 


oe 


ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT IN 
PROTEST ON CORN DUTIES 


Wasurncton, D. C.—The government 
of Argentina has presented, through its 
ambassador, Manuel Malbran, to the gov- 
ernment of the United States a formal 
protest against any increase being made 
in the custom duty on corn, as is pro- 
posed, in proceedings pending before the 
Tariff Commission. It is stated that ex- 
ports from Argentina to the United 
States rarely have amounted to as much 
as 60 per cent of that country’s imports 
from the United States. This is a hint 
that undue barriers against imports from 
Argentina may result in loss of Ameri- 
can sales in that country. 

oo 
NEW A. & P. WAREHOUSE IN SOUTH 

New Orteans, La.—The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. has leased a square of 
ground at Jefferson Davis Parkway and 
Howard Avenue, New Orleans, and will 
erect a four-story re-enforced concrete 
building which will serve as a coffee 
roasting plant and general warehouse for 
the A. & P. stores in the southern states. 
There are 125 in New Orleans controlled 
by this company. The new southern 
headquarters will be a distributing point 
for the 4,000 stores that the firm oper- 
ates throughout the South. 

oe 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—Exports of wheat 
and wheat flour from the United States, 
from July 1 to Sept. 29, were 41,874,000 
bus, against 80,254,000 during the same 
period last year. The export of 4,716,000 
bus during the week ended Sept. 29 was 
below that of the previous week, and 
also below that for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

oo 
AUSTRIA BANS FOOD EXPORTS 

Lonpon, Eno.—According to news re 
ceived from Vienna, the executive com- 
mittee of the Australian National Coun- 
cil has adopted a regulation which pro 
hibits the export of foodstuffs. A pro 
posal of the government to abolish the 
duties on grain and vegetables during 
the present period of food scarcity was 
rejected by the council. 
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ABSCONDING BAKER 
SOUGHT IN EUROPE 


With Large Sum Due Mills and Employees, 
Owner of Philadelphia Bakery Disap- 
pears, Causing Near Riot : 


Pumaveteuia, Pa.—Attempts are be- 
ing made by the Department of Justice 
to apprehend at Plymouth or Cherbourg 
a Mr. and Mrs. Skirrit, former operators 
of the White Eagle Baking Co., 4571 
Bermuda Street, Philadelphia, who are 
thought to be en route to Poland. They 
are alleged to have absconded with about 
$50,000 in funds obtained principally 
from banks here. 

Several mills and flour jobbers are in- 
terested in the case, their claims ranging 

to $18,000. The Skirrits had operat- 
a for several years, and established lines 
of credit through flour sellers and finan- 
cial institutions. It is said that they se- 
cured passports last May. On Sept. 15 
Mrs. Skirrit said she was going to Niag- 
ara Falls, but, instead, took the Levia- 
than to Cherbourg. Her husband is al- 
leged to have postponed payment of his 
employees, and on Sept. 29 he sailed on 
the America, which docks at Plymouth 
and Cherbourg. It is believed his wife 
will meet him at one of those ports. 

The bakery is now in involuntary re- 
ceivership. When the former employees 
discovered that the proprietors had left, 
owing many of them money, they gath- 
ered in an angry crowd around the plant, 
and finally started to plunder it. Horses 
were taken from the stable, wagons 
hauled away, and furniture taken. The 
patrolman in the district attempted to 
stop the looting, but the crowd soon was 
beyond his control. He telephoned for 
re-enforcements, and a squad of police 
reserves were sent to the plant. The 
crowd stayed rround the premises for 
several hours, but finally was dispersed. 


oo 


CENTRAL DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 
EXPECTS INCREASED EARNINGS 


Combined sales of the various units 
which compose the Central Distributors, 
Inc., a recently formed food distributing 
chain, amounted to $60,000,000 in 1927, 
and it is estimated that the earnings, 
which last year approximated $2,000,000, 
will be considerably increased by, the 
economies which will be effected as the 
result of the merger. The following 
firms compose the Central Distributors, 
Inc: Fox River Butter Co., the Harris 
Butter Co., both of New York, the Han- 
ford Creamery Co., Sioux City, Iowa, the 
Mistletoe Creamery Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, the Drake Bakeries, operating 
plants in Cleveland, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Boston, and Providence, the egg plants 
owned by Ben Titman, the H. J. Keith 
Co. Boston, and the Amos Bird Co., 
operating unit of the Keith Co. in 
Europe and China. 

The company has been incorporated 
for $20,000,000. Ben Titman is presi- 
dent of the organization, Ralph D. Ward, 
head of the Drake Bakeries, is chairman 
of the board, which is composed at pres- 
ent of David 'T. Layman, Jr., Robert 
Graham, Mr, Titman, and Mr. Ward. 
A. J. Neubert is secretary and treasurer. 


oS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO. 

The statement of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, and 
subsidiaries, shows net profits of $614,- 
588, after provisions for doubtful ac- 
counts, federal taxes, and depreciation, 
the ‘Wall Street Journal reports. This is 
equivalent, after 7 per cent preferred 
dividends, to $3.44 earned on 148,000 
no-par shares of common stock, and com- 
pares with $559,378 net profits for the 
preceding year, which, figured on the 
present share basis, is equal to $3.08. 
The consolidated balance sheet as of 
Aug. 31 shows total assets of $13,266,578 
and a profit and loss surplus of $793,521. 
Stock now outstanding consists of $1,- 
500,000 7 per cent preferred and 148,000 
no-par common. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT CONTEST WINNERS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The second 
annual contest for pure seed wheat, spon- 
Sored by the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion, conducted under the direct super- 
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vision of E. H. Linzee, state grain in- 
spector, has been completed and the win- 
ners announced. J. H. Cook, Driftwood, 
who was third last year in the contest, 
took first prize, a purse of $300 given 
by the association. Ralph Hadwiger, In- 
gersoll, was second, P. L. Findley, Bur- 
lington, third, and D. C. Fetzer, Helena, 
fourth. The grading factors were yield 
per acre, purity of seed, test weight, and 
protein content. When the contest was 
started, it was difficult to find enough 
pure seed wheat in the state to provide 
the contestants, Mr. Linzee said, while 
at present “at least 10 carloads of pure 
Turkey hard seed wheat are available for 
planting this fall as a result of the two 
contests, and many farmers have learned 
of the benefit of planting better seed, 
and of better soil preparation.” 


oo > 
BUFFALO MILL NEARLY COMPLETED 


Millwrights are working night and day 
on the Commander-Larabee Corpora- 
tion’s mill at Buffalo, N. Y. This is the 

lant which the company bought recent- 
y from the Thornton & Chester Milling 
Co. The capacity is being increased to 
2,000 bbls. B. B. Sheffield, of Minne- 
apolis, president of the company, expects 
the enlarged mill to be ready to operate 
in about 10 days. 


oo > 


PACIFIC OCEAN RATES LOWER 

San Francisco, Cat.—The charter 
market was slow throughout September, 
and the volume of business and level of 
rates lower than expected. The antici- 
pated heavy grain movement did not ma- 
terialize, due to the disparity in prices 
between Europe and America. World 
crops are large, and buyers are holding 
off, expecting lower prices. During Sep- 
tember, European grain rates lost the 
small advance made the previous month, 
and closed weak. Most charters were 
around 29@30s, but near the close there 
were several at 27s 3d@28s, for October- 
November, British Columbia loading, 
with option of Columbia River and Puget 
Sound loading at 1s 3d extra. Shippers 


were offering 27s 6d on parcels, but not 
freely, and | Sani were in a position to 
take or leave them, due. to the good offer- 
ing of general cargo. There are only 
about one half the number of European 
grain fixtures to date as at the same 
period of 1927, and liner commitments 
are probably at a lower ratio. 


oo 


NEW BAKERY IN TOLEDO 
MAY BE FIRST OF CHAIN 


Torepo, Ou10o.—A $500,000 bakery to 
be built in Toledo, announcement of 
which was made last week, may be the 
initial unit of a new chain of bakeries, 
according to rumors. The plant here is 
to be rushed to completion by a recently 
organized company, of which Frank C. 
Hoehler is president. It is known as the 
Miami Bread Co, 

Mr. Hoehler is engaged in banking and 
the investment security business. He 
formerly was associated with Wade Hol- 
land, whose plants at Toledo and other 
Ohio points were a part of the original 
structure of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration. 

It is presumed that Mr. Holland and 
A. G. Reck, manager of the new plant 
of the Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co., are 
also interested in the Miami Bread Co. 
The new Toledo bakery will be located 
on Wolcott Boulevard. The site is ac- 
cessible to all parts of the city, and is 
admirably suited to a show plant which 
will attract public attention. 


nad 


BREAD PRICES CUT BY A. & P. 


Cuicaco, Int.—A one-pound loaf of 
bread is being offered by the stores of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in 
Chicago for 6c. The reduction was ad- 
vertised with full-page displays in local 
newspapers. It had been anticipated by 
the other bakeries here, none of which 
are planning to meet the cut. The A. 
& P. operates two large, modern bak- 
eries in Chicago, and has a tremendous 
output. 
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The Profit and Loss Statement: Part V 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


HE promise and performance of 

the grain purchasing operations are 

bound to be a matter of uncertainty 
unless the cost accounting procedure pro- 
vides that the cost card basis be defi- 
nitely interlocked, and used as the unit 
of measurement between the grain oper- 
ations and the milling operations. 

By promise, in this case, is meant the 
wheat cost that must be determined by 
the grain executive, and which is used in 
the cost card on which flour sales are 
made. This predetermined wheat cost 
often contains elements of hazard, and 
their effect cannot be ascertained unless 
the purchasing performance be verified. 

By performance, then, is meant the 
actual wheat costs that are the outcome 
of the wheat buying function. There are 
market fluctuations both good and bad, 
and also matters of buying judgment, 
involved in the wheat buying function 
that should be reflected in understand- 
able factors in the profit and loss state- 
ment. 

The foundation of the separation of 
grain purchasing operations from the 
milling operations is in the cost card. 
The basis on which this ‘separation is ac- 
complished is the daily wheat price used 
in compiling the .cost card. The princi- 
ple is applied through an accounting 
procedure in which the unit of measure- 
ment each day is the bushel equivalent 
of the flour sales made. 

In short, the milling operations are 
protected each day with their exact 
wheat requirements, while the grain op- 
erations assume the responsibility. of de- 
livering wheat to the mill as needed. 
In other words, vital statistical data 
are available from the grain purchasing 
records, including the same profit and 
loss data that it would be necessary for 
an elevator company engaged in a gen- 
eral grain business to have. The ac- 


counting technic will be of a much sim- 
pler nature, as can be learned from later 
bulletins. 

The foundation of the grain depart- 
ment separation plan is sound, because 
all active flour mills must have a cost 
card of some form or other. The price 
basis should raise no question at all in 
the mind of any mill or grain executive, 
because the price basis used is the very 
one the mill is already using when mak- 
ing flour sales. It should, when applied, 
result in precise thinking along the lines 
of wheat costs. In this connection it 
should be said that the price basis is 
net wheat cost, as the plant elevator 
overhead is carried in the manufactur- 
ing costs of the mill. 

The application of this principle is 


simple, because the accounting technic * 


is applied to the common cost units that 
are now a part of the ordinary flour 
mill’s accounting—the long and short re- 
port and grinding records. 
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RECORD GRAIN TRAIN 
Winnipeg, Man. 

W Hat is claimed to be the long- 

est and heaviest grain train 
which ever moved on any railway in 
the world recently hauled {grain 
through Saskatchewan. One mile in 
length and made up of 135 grain 
laden cars, water car, caboose and 
engine, this mighty moving granary 
attracted much attention in the coun- 
try through which it passed. Its gross 
weight was 8,725 tons, and the con- 
tents of the string of cars totaled 
202,000 bus grain ‘taken from about 
10,000 acres of prairie land in west- 
ern Canada. 
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NEW LAW THREATENS 
CHICAGO ELEVATORS 


Board of Trade C ittee Considers Plans 
to Store Grain in Elevators in Indiana 
and Wisconsin 


Curcaco, Iru.—Chicago, with elevators 
sufficient to house 40,000,000 bus grain, 
faces the loss of a large portion of its 
grain storage business as a result of the 
failure of the Illinois commerce commis- 
sion and the Chicago Board of Trade to 
reach an agreement on a plan for eleva- 
tor control. 

Samuel A. Arnot, president of the 
Board of Trade, last week appointed a 
committee to make a survey of the ele- 
vator situation and to recommend some 
system which, without the necessity of 
approval of the commerce commission, 
will increase facilities for trading in 
grain. 

Among the proposals to be investi- 
gated by this committee are the follow- 
ing: 

1.. That the Board of Trade build, 
or lease and operate, public elevators in 
Indiana or Wisconsin, where legislative 
restrictions are not so difficult. 

2. That negotiations be entered into 
with railroads and other outside inter- 
ests for the erection of such elevators. 

8. That a plan be drawn which will 
permit deliveries on future contracts 
made on the Board of Trade, to be com- 
pleted at outside concentration points 
on the basis of established differentials. 

James E. Bennett, regarded as excep- 
tionally familiar with the elevator prob- 
lem, heads the committee named by Mr. 
Arnot. The other members are B, A. 
Eckhart, Harry A. Wheeler, Edward L. 
Glasser, C. Willard Hales, Frank C. Coe 
and Lester N. Perrin. 

The chairman said that he and his as- 
sociates were open-minded and were will- 
ing to consider any plan that appeared 
feasible. He asked that specific recom- 
mendations be made to him in writing. 

Special legislation, known as the Mc- 
Carthy warehouse regulation bill, was 
passed at the last regular session of the 
general assembly, and under it the Board 
of Trade formed a warehouse corpora- 
tion to assume control of elevators in the 
city. The law provided that any such 
concern would have to be approved by 
the Illinois commerce commission. 

On July 12 the commission unanimous- 
ly rejected the proposed plan of the 
Board of Trade. Chairman Patrick 
Moynihan declared that it would create 
a monopoly of the business of grain 
warehousing here, and that five direc- 
tors, all connected with the Board of 
Trade, would have access to information 
not distributed to other traders. 

The Board of Trade officials, on the 
other hand, maintained that such a cor- 
poration would make it impossible for 
scandals to recur in the grain trade, such 
as that attributed to Armour Grain Co. 
officials. Following the failure of the 
Grain Marketing Corporation, the Ar- 
mour company was ordered by an ar- 
bitrator to pay approximately $3,000,000 
as a penalty for mishandling grain in 
elevators. 





oo > 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, BAKERY OPENED 


Hovstron, Texas.—The $350,000 plant 
of the Fehr Baking Co., at St. Bernard 
and Leland streets, Houston, has been 
completed. About $150,000 worth of 
equipment has been placed in the new 
building, giving the plant a capacity of 
8,000 loaves per hour. Officers of the 
company are C. J. Fehr president, J. C. 
Koetting vice president and general man- 
ager, T. L. Saxenmeyer sales manager, 
and I. R. Chambers production superin- 
tendent. 

oo 


NEW PHILADELPHIA BAKERY 


Puiapetpuia, Pa.—Early this month, 
James Glass, baker, opened another re- 
tail store at 5246 Market Street. Mr. 
Glass, who has been in the bakery busi- 
ness for about 30 years, now has retail 
stores at the following addresses: 4823 
and 6310 Woodland Avenue, 5214 and 
5246 Market Street, 2202 South Street, 
and 6908 Elmwood Avenue. He plans 
to open others. 
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(anadian ‘Bakers in Annual Convention 


ARKED by an unusual number of ex- 

ceptionally well-balanced papers on the 
various phases of the baking industry, the 
annual convention of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada was held at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on Oct. 
2-4. Besides the various reports of offi- 
cers, informal talks and extemporaneous 
speeches, there were more than a dozen 
formal papers and addresses which were of 
special interest to some branch of the bak- 
ing industry. The convention was notable 
as well for the great interest taken in the 
various contests in cake baking and decorat- 
ing. The display of cakes entered in the 
five contests created an unusual interest, 
crowds milling around the tables at every 
opportunity between sessions of the con- 
vention. 


* + - 


HE morning of the first day of the convention was 
taken up with registration and final arrange- 


ments, while the reports of the chief executive of-. 


ficers came immediately after luncheon. The afternoon 
program consisted of four addresses. The baking 
competitions supplied the evening’s entertainment, with 
some of the judging being done in the afternoon. The 
second day’s program provided a continuous succession 
of speakers, and concluded with a round tabie confer- 
ence in the evening. On Thursday the scene of the 
convention was shifted to Guelph, the home of the Ca- 
nadian School of Baking, which is conducted in con- 
nection with Ontario Agricultural College. The dele- 
gates convened in Memorial Hall, at the entrance to 
the grounds, where they were welcomed by Dr. Chris- 
tie, president of the college. Two addresses were then 
given, after which the meeting was adjourned for 
luncheon at the college cafeteria, where the bakers and 
their friends were the guests of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. The convention was concluded 
at Memorial Hall with the unveiling of a portrait of 
H. E. Trent, reports of committees and installation of 
officers. 

James McGroarty, of Lawlor’s Bread Co., Toronto, 
was chosen president, William Dixon first vice presi- 
dent, A. Bryson Barrie second vice president, Robert 
McMullin third vice president and James Calder fourth 
vice president. H. E. Trent was re-elected secretary, 
and J. W. Brandon treasurer. 

The convention was well attended and the interest 
keen throughout; altogether, the meeting was consid- 
ered as highly successful. James J. Dutton, retiring 
president, was presented with a grandfather's clock in 
appreciation of his two years of service. 


Year's Work Reviewed 


In welcoming the bakers to the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the association, President Dutton 
remarked that he was convinced that if figures were 
available, it would be found that those who make a 
success of their business and professional enterprises 
are those who attend and profit by the conventions 
of their trade. Quoting from a report of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, he said: “In Canada the volume of 
new construction is greater than ever before. In- 
vestments abroad are growing rapidly, and imports 
show a steadily increasing demand for comforts and 
luxuries by all classes of society.” After quoting 
figures to support the statement, he said that there 
was no reason why a still greater measure of pros- 
perity should not prevail in the future. 

The president gave the following statistics regarding 
the baking industry in Canada. The capital invested 
now totals nearly $80,000,000, an increase of 10.6 per 
cent; the value of products manufactured $112,000,- 
000, an increase of 4.2 per cent; the cost of raw ma- 
terials $56,500,000, an increase of 3.6 per cent. The 
number of establishments reporting was 2,214, an in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent; number of employees 14,147, an 
increase of 7.6 per cent; average number of working 
hours per week 53.86, per day 8.99. According to the 
report, the production of bread rose from 754,618,565 
Ibs in 1925 to 819,205,502 in 1926, while the estimated 
per capita consumption in 1926 was 87.7 lbs, compared 
with 81.9 in 1925. 


Concerning Sunday Labor 


Mr. Dutton stated that, in addition to the routine | 


work of his office, many matters of vital importance 
to the industry had been dealt with during the past 
year. Among these was Sunday labor, the whole 
aspect of which had been discussed by the executive 


committee, and with the ministry of labor and his 
deputy. Amendments to the factory act had been 
drawn and submitted, but the minister was of the 
opinion that it was not the opportune time to bring 
the matter before the House of Commons. 

The hawkers and peddlers bill was another matter 
which received the attention of the executive body. 
Mr, Dutton gave the credit for helping in the defeat 
of this bill to Mark Bredin, John Turnbull, James 
McGroarty and H. E. Trent. During the year, an 
application for an increase in rates on all second class 
matter, which includes bread, had been made by the 
express companies. After a protest by the associa- 
tion, the increase was not granted. 

The campaign against the present tax on raisins 
is being continued, Mr. Dutton said, and a meeting 
was held with the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, at which questions of mutual interest were 
discussed. The president also reported that progress 
was being made in building up the program of the 
Canadian School of Baking. Two courses were com- 
pleted during the past year, and a third is under con- 
struction. Alterations in the schedule were made to 
provide for the cake department, which is now com- 
plete in nearly every detail. 

Mr. Dutton made an earnest appeal to the bakers 
to take the school into account as one of the prime 
factors in the future development of the industry. 
He said that they had in Trent Institute an invest- 
ment of approximately $150,000, and made an appeal 
for money to create a scholarship fund. 

In calling for a fuller recognition on the part of 
bakers of the place and value of the association, Mr. 
Dutton said competition was becoming keener every 
day and the greatest need of the industry was closer 
co-operation. Adding that the desire for great vol- 
ume had apparently taken possession of business men, 
the speaker pointed out the danger in this theory. The 
association has been working along two main lines. 
First, an attempt to raise the ethical standard of the 
industry and, second, by bringing men closer together, 
to break down the barriers of suspicion, jealousy, and 
mistrust, he said, and concluded with an appeal for 
loyal support for his successor. 


The Secretary’s Report 


Many matters touched upon in the report made by 
the secretary, H. E. Trent, were mentioned in the 
president’s report, but there were also a number of 
other activities cited, among which was the association’s 
work against an order-in-council which was issued in 
June, fixing the price of frozen eggs for entry and 
duty at 45c lb. A protest was immediately made, and 
the order was rescinded. The secretary gave addi- 
tional details regarding the conferences with the Ca- 
nadian National Millers Association, reporting that 
various objectionable clauses in the contract form had 
been eliminated, and that the question of the weight 
of a bag of flour had been adjusted so that it must be 
98 lbs at the bakery. The clause relating to the dis- 
position of contracted flour was adjusted, and the con- 
tract period increased by two months. The secretary 
suggested a change in the bylaws of the association to 
permit of the establishment of associate memberships. 





Flour Testing Laboratory of the Canadian School of Bak- 


ing, Which Was Visited by Delegates to the Recent 
Convention of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association of Canada 


Following the presentation of the reports of the 
officers, Dr. Robert Harcourt, of the Canadian School 
of Baking, talked on “This Year’s Wheat,” followed 
by an address by Malcolm Cavanaygh, of the Stein- 
Hall Mfg. Co., on “Good Cakes.” George E. Gollop 
of the Canadian Salt Co., Ltd., addressed the conven. 
tion on “The Value of Salt to the Baker,” and the 
afternoon’s session was closed by an address on “The 
Science of Baking” by H. C. Maedel, assistant director 
of the Canadian School of Baking. 

There were no entries for the ornamenting contest 
for the McIntosh Cup, but there was an exhibit of 
decorated pieces by the students of Alexander F. 
Chisholm, as well as a display of several pieces of 
Mr. Chisholm’s own work. The evening session was 
devoted to the judging of cakes entered in the various 
baking contests. In the first class, composed of 50 
angel cakes entered by bakers throughout Canada, 
for the baker and confectioner silver trophies, first 
prize was won by Thomas E. Sedgwick, Toronto; the 
second prize went to Hunts’s, Ltd., Toronto, C. Stew- 
art being the baker; and third prize was awarded to 
T. D. Taylor, Toronto. These cakes were judged by 
a committee composed of H. E. Gignac, Walkerville, 
chairman; R. E. Dietrich, Kitchener; James Burry, 
Toronto; Charles H. Carter, Kingston; Miss Margaret 
Pattinson, of the Central Technical School, Toronto; 
Miss Helen Wilson, of the home service department of 
the Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto. 

For the best display of fancy mixed cakes the To- 
ronto Retail Cake Bakers’ Association offered a cup, 
which was wen by J. W. Horrocks, Toronto, with 
Leonard Bourne second. 

The Lawlor Silver Shield for the best 6-lb dark 
Christmas cake was won by Thomas Henderson, Dur- 
ham, who took second in the last two years in the 
Allied Trades’ competition. The Turnbull Silver Cup 
for the best layer cake was won by Grant & Hartie, 
Brockville. T. E. Sedgwick was second, and J. W. 
Horrocks third in this competition. 

The Allied Trades shield for the best cherry slab 
cake was won by Thomas Short, Toronto. Mr. Sedg- 
wick was second, and Mr. McFarlane, of the Robert 
Simpson Co., third. 


Wednesday’s Program 


Wednesday was a busy day, with no less than seven 
formal addresses on the program, in addition to a 
luncheon by the Allied Trades and a round table 
conference. . 

The first speaker was W. T. Stephens, secretary 
of the National Dairy Council of Canada, who talked 
on “The Value of Butter in the Home Dietary,” fol- 
lowed by E. Traver Smith, of The Fleischmann Co, 
who spoke on “Putting the Yard Stick on the Baking 
Business,” and J. M. Hartley, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, Retail and Wholesale. After 
luncheon W. E. Long, head of the W. E. Long Co. 
and Ivan B. Nordhem, secretary of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America, addressed the convention. Portions 
of the adresses of Mr. Long and Mr. Nordhem ap- 
pear on pages 159 and 142, respectively. 

Dr. B. M. Graff, of the Procter & Gamble Co., was 
ill, and his space on the program was taken by J. A. 
Dunn. J. Morland Brown, of the Huber Hoge (Can- 
ada), Ltd., talked on “Bakery Advertising,” conclud- 
ing the afternoon session. 

A round table conference and several semiprivate 
dinners were held on the evening of the second day, 
among which was a dinner for the students of Trent 
Institute, given by Mark Bredin. 

On Thursday morning the convention opened its 
session at Guelph, where Dr. Christie, president of the 
Canadian Agricultural College, welcomed the bakers 
in Memorial Hall. H. S. Mitchell, of Swift & Co. 
addressed the meeting, assisted by demonstrations con- 
ducted by Ralph Morris. A complimentary luncheon 
by the Allied Trades followed, and in the afternoon 
the ceremonies attendant upon the unveiling of 4 
portrait of H. E. Trent were held, and the portrait 
presented to the Canadian School of Baking. The 
convention was concluded in Memorial Hall, with the 
reports of the committees and election of officers. 


The Allied Trades 


The Allied Trades of the Baking Industry of Can- 
ada held their annual convention on Wednesday, Oct. 
8, with a large attendance. An executive council of 
15 was elected. This council then elected its officers. 
The terms of six members expired this year, and Mr. 
Whitcombe and Thomas Pendrith were re-elected, with 
the following new members: G. S. Doddington, of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., J. D. Wilson of 
the Bowes Co., Ltd., and George A. Brown, of the Dri- 
milk Co., Ltd. At a subsequent meeting of the execu- 
tive council, H. W. Patrick, of W. G. Patrick & Co, 
Ltd., was elected president, T. E. Louden, of Sunland 
Sales, Inc., vice president, W. E. Floody, of the Cana- 
dian Baker and Confectioner, secretary, and J. D. 
Wilson treasurer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour demand is spotted. Some com- 
panies, which up to the present have been 
wisely advising their established connec- 
tions to hold off, seem to have done a 
rather satisfactory business last week. 
At least their sales have been far in ex- 
cess of those of other companies, from a 
capacity standpoint. 

The reported bookings for the week 
ending Oct. 6 were around 100 per cent 
for the capacity reporting. Some of the 


larger companies, however, did not sell, 


over 50 per cent, while others booked al- 
most 250. Current inquiry is about the 
same as last week. 

The price situation in eastern markets 
is represented to be rather discouraging, 
in that some companies are willing to 
accept business on a basis that others say 
would mean a loss to them. Some of the 
wiser heads in the business are counsel- 
ing their competitors to go slowly. They 
still have an opportunity to make a little 
money on some of their early bookings 
that, at the time, apparently meant a 
loss. The decline in wheat premiums 
and advances in the feed market have 
made these early sales turn out well, so 
that, if caution is used in future by these 
free sellers, a profitable year is still in 
prospect. 

Clears, while not active, are moving in 
fair volume. Some mills have first clear 
to offer, while others are sold ahead. 
With most companies, second clear is 
disposed of in advance. The latter grade, 
and durum second clears, have been tak- 
en recently by exporters and other in- 
terests, such as foundries, playing card 
manufacturers, etc. 

Export sales are still limited to small 
quantities of patents to Cuba, Porto Rico 
and other Latin American markets. 
Temporarily, European buyers are un- 
interested, feeling that lower prices will 
prevail later. 

Complaint is general in regard to ship- 
ping directions. A good many mills are 
operating only part time, on account of 
scarcity in directions. Some have in- 
structed their field representatives to 
concentrate on directions for the next 
week or two, in an endeavor, if possible, 
to bring contracts up to date. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 9 Year ago 

0 Ae $6.60@7.10 $7.65@7.95 
Standard patent ..... 6.35@6.75 7.20@7.70 
Second patent ....... 6.20@6.40 6.85 @7.45 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.05@6.15 7.00@7.15 
First clear, jute*..... 5.50@5.75 6.10@6.75 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@4.60 4.40@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 5.90@6.20 7.35@7.45 
Graham, standard .... 5.70@5.90 6.20@6.30 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 


Durum mills are operating more near- 
ly full capacity than are bread wheat 
mills. Macaroni factories had allowed 
their stocks to get very low and, conse- 
quently, are furnishing shipping direc- 
tions freely against recent purchases. 
Apparently, most of the durum mills 
made heavy bookings about three weeks 
ago. Since then, buying has been light. 
However, a good many factories have not 
yet covered their needs, so that mills an- 
ticipate fairly steady buying, particular- 
ly should the grain market show signs 
of strength. To date, the percentage of 
choice amber durum among receipts has 

n very light and premiums are steady, 
particularly for high protein varieties. 
No. 2 semolina is unchanged at 3%%c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; standard, 3c; 
Special grade and durum fancy patent, 
2%c; No. 3 semolina, 2% @27%c. 

In the week ending Oct. 6, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 95,- 
543 bbls durum products, compared with 





84,345, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation Oct. 9: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D and F 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 460,800 269,713 59 
Previous week .. 460,800 281,623 61 
WORF OHO occoses 460,800 334,527 73 
Two years ago... 529,200 333,050 63 
Three years ago. 522,000 377,625 72 
Four years ago.. 559,800 230,796 41 
Five years ago... 561,100 309,520 55 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were none last week, 250 bbls 
in the previous week, 750 a year ago, 
and 3,200 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 314,100 211,835 67 
Previous week .. 411,600 269,632 66 
Year OBO ...cere 428,700 287,942 67 
Two years ago... 423,840 270,127 64 
Three years ago. 459,540 327,589 72 
Four years ago.. 424,890 269,990 64 
Five years.ago... 335,040 200,226 60 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Sept. 8 69 70,200 247,476 233,229 5,625 5,752 
Sept. 15 70 70,400 286,135 276,973 616 3,471 
Sept. 22 67 68,300 284,873 277,498 7,369 3,655 
Sept. 29 66 68,600 269,632 260,516 17,784 5,790 
Oct. 6. 46 52,350 211,835 206,747 903 939 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Oct. 6, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output— --Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis - 1,280 1,577 1 4 
St. Paul ...... 50 57 3 4 
Duluth-Sup. .. 1387 143 bbe bos 
Outside ....... 1,291 1,422 31 19 


RALSTON PURINA SALES MEETING 


About 300 salesmen and dealers, rep- 
resenting the Ralston Purina Co. in 
northwestern territory, met in Minne- 
apolis last week for a sales conference 
and, incidentally, to inspect the com- 
pany’s new feed mill and elevator here. 
The capacity of the local plant is being 
trebled, and will be ready to operate in 
about two months. The mill proper 
has been materially enlarged, and 200,- 
000-bu concrete storage added. Among 
the officials of the company attending 
the conference were W. H. Danforth, 
president; William Sample, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager; E. H. 
Hamel, manager of the fattening feed 
department; J. S. Jones, manager poul- 
try feed department; E. G. Cherbonnier 
and G. C. Porter,—all of St. Louis. 
While at the conference, Mr. Sample 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his connection with the company. The 
program and entertainment features 


were in charge of C. E. McCartney, Min- 
neapolis manager. 
NOTES 

The mill at Bertha, Minn., has been 
discontinued. 

The Farmers’ elevator, Great Bend, 
N. D., containing 7,500 bus grain, burned 
Oct. 3.. 

The mill at Bottineau, N. D., is now 
owned by the local power company, and 
has been dismantled. 

The Mitchell (S. D.) Roller Mills 
burned, with a loss estimated at $15,000. 
Charles Peters, proprietor, announces 
that the plant will be rebuilt. 

James Forrest, milling engineer of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is 
in Minneapolis in connection with some 
work his company is doing in the North- 
west. 

A group of duck hunters, made up of 
men in the trade, were entertained over 
the week end by L. C. Newsome at his 
place north of Cass Lake, Minn. Among 
those in the party were Walter Moor- 





W . J. RUSSELL, vice president of the 

* Gregory Jennison Co., was chosen 
president of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce at the annual election of offi- 


cers on Oct. 4. C. T. Stevenson was 
named second vice president. Directors 
elected: H. G. Dickey, of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., P. B. Getchell, of the Getchell- 
Taunton Co., W. C. Helm, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., F. Carleton Smith, of 
the Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., and W. 
H. Mills, of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
For board of arbitrations: C. E. Locker- 
by, of the Becher, Barrett, Lockerby Co., 
and J. H. Stadon, of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co. Board of ap- 
peals: E. L. Doherty, of Doherty & Smith, 
and M. W. Smith, of the Fraser-Smith 
Co. The new officers will take over their 
duties on Oct. 15. 


head, James Curtain and John Heinz, 
of Chicago, Theodore Snelling, of Bay 
City, Mich, H. J. Bergman, Imperial 
Meal Co., J. R. Stuart, Reliance Feed 
Co., and W. E. Chapman, Union Hay 
Co., Minneapolis. 

The estate of the late Thomas O’Con- 
nor, of Minneapolis, president of the Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corporation, was valued at 
$1,458,043, according to the will which 
was filed for probate last week. 

F. A. Fairchild, of Fairchild & Co., 
Ltd., broker, Tientsin, North China, vis- 
ited friends in Minneapolis last week, on 
his way home from England. He con- 
templates handling flour in the future. 

T. Carroll Davis, of Syracuse, who 
represents the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, in northern New York state, 
visited the mill last week, accompanied 
by F. A. and Robert Hollister, of the 
Portland (N. Y.) Baking Co. 

H. H. Michener, formerly in the retail 
feed business at West Branch, Iowa, is 
now representing Penick & Ford in the 
Northwest, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. He reports a steadily increasing 
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interest in molasses as a dairy and poul- 
try feed. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has added John M. Schwartz and 
Earl A. Paine, both of Minneapolis, to 
its sales force. Neither of them have 
had previous flour experience, but after 
a few weeks’ training will probably be 
assigned to central or eastern territory. 

Harry Dobbyn, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co.’s office staff in Minneapolis, 
will have charge of its office at Enid, 
Okla. The sales and management of the 
new plant there will be handled from 
Minneapolis, the same as the mill at 
Atchison, Kansas. 

oo DS 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


With many buyers having immediate 
and near-by needs covered, requests for 
new flour supplies indicated less force 
last week. Bookings made were gen- 
erally in part or car lots and for ship- 
ment not more than 90 days ahead. 
Clear was wanted, but there was hardly 
any left after contract holders had been 
taken care of. Shipping directions con- 
tinue fair. 

Durum buyers largely protected them- 
selves by earlier purchases, and the ma- 
jority of them were taking delivery on 
such bookings. This resulted in a slow, 
spotted trade. 

Quotations, Oct. 6, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
ao 8 eer $6.85@7.20 $7.30@7.65 
Second patent ....... 6.60@6.95 6.80@7.30 
First clear, jute..... 6.15@6.50 6.35@6.60 
Second clear, jute ... 4.50@5.00 5.40@5.65 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 80-Oct. 6 ...cescccees 30,325 82 
Previous week ..........0:. 34,050 92 
ee, baa ob0 46560005500 25,140 68 
Two years ago ........... 23,780 63 


NOTES 


Julius H. Barnes, of the Ames-Barnes 
Co., New York, visited Duluth recently. 


James C. Murray, of Chicago, head of 
the grain department of the Quaker Oats 
Co., was a Duluth visitor last week. 


Charles Kennedy, John Mann and E. 
E. McConnell, grain and seed dealers, 
Buffalo, N. Y., were in the Duluth mar- 
ket last week. 


Walter Van Brunt, one of Duluth’s 
earliest settlers and one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Duluth Board of Trade, died 
Oct. 4, aged 83. 


Charles F. Watt, of Earle & Stoddart, 
grain exporters, and Robert G. Brandt, 
of Brandt & Co., New York, visited the 
Duluth market last week. 

Elevator stocks at the close of busi- 
ness, Oct. 6, were 25,298,000 bus, against 
21,970,000 a year ago. Shipments 
dragged last week. Grain receipts on 
the crop from Aug. 1 to Oct. 6 have been 
66,671,000 bus, against 76,607,000 last 
year. 


C. H. Peterson, who has been with the 
American Linseed Co. in New York, and 
formerly in Minneapolis, is in Duluth 
for the purpose of opening an office for 
the Bunge North American Grain Cor- 
poration of New York, of which he will 
be Duluth manager. He is an applicant 
for membership in the Board of Trade. 

oo > 


MONTANA 


Flour sales last week showed some 
improvement, and while the volume of 
business was by no means satisfactory, 
buyers showed more interest than for 
some time, especially with the advance 
in wheat. Shipping directions were fair 
and mills were operating near capacity. 
Quotations, Oct. 6, f.o.b., mill, carload 
lots, cotton 98’s: first patent, $6.30@ 
6.50 bbl; standard patent, $6.10@6.30; 
first clear, $5.80@6. 

* * 

The Montana Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated, with $500,000 capital stock, 
by Charkés R. McClave, W. N. Smith, 
Rodney J. Anderson and Samuel Ste- 
phenson, all of Great Falls, and O. W. 
Belden, of Lewistown. The filing of the 
articles, according to the directors, is in 
effect an action to renew a charter, and 
the establishment of elevators at this 
time is not contemplated. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Another period of quiet sales closed 
last week with mills’ sales probably av- 
eraging the same as in the previous week 
ead 85 per cent of capacity. ‘In 
certain cases this percentage was prob- 
ably bettered, owing to the closing of 
one or two round lot contracts, but in 
the main business consisted of small lots 
and was evenly distributed between bak- 
ers and jobbers. 

Some Buyers Still Waiting.—The few 

s that have not covered their re- 

ents of flour until Dec. 31 are not 
inclined to buy at present, as they con- 
tend that if a waiting policy has paid 
them so far, there is no reason why it 
should not continue to do so. They fail 
to see how wheat can stay up in the 
presence of the large Canadian and 
northwestern receipts, and believe that 
its Strength is entirely temporary. They 
buy flour as it is imperative for them 
to do so. This, in the main, is the 
business which mills are getting at pres- 
ent, Regardless of the action of wheat, 
itis probable that these buyers will con- 
time to operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, for if they were able to withstand 
the temptation to buy at the beginning 
of the crop year, when mills were lit- 
erally swamped with orders, it is en- 
tirely likely that they will be able to 
smother any desire to cover their future 
needs now. 

Varied Reports on Directions.—Some 
mills say that directions are satisfactory, 
while others complain that they are far 
too slow. As a general rule, however, 
buyers are sending in directions in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. Mills are 
disappointed that it is seldom that they 
can see their operations for a week 
ahead, as they consider should be the 
case in view of the large quantity of 
flour that has been booked. At certain 
plants there is some bewilderment as to 
how the flour can be got out on time, 
but this is decidedly the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Operations Off Slightly—Owing to the 
complete shutdown of ‘one of the smaller 
plants, due to an accident, and enforced 
idleness of another for a part of the 
week owing to lack of shipping direc- 
tions, the percentage of operations to 
capacity fell off three points. With the 
smaller mill operating again this week, 
it is probable that the percentage will 
improve. 

zport Business Light—“A few 
crumbs here and there,” was the way one 
export manager described foreign busi- 
ness, and it was a good description of 
the situation in general. Ridiculously 
low prices, that seem barely to cover the 
cost of the wheat, are reported as being 
the only ones that can obtain any busi- 
ness, and even then the amounts sold are 
very small. The foreign importer, as a 
tule, wants to buy far ahead, and then 
at a considerable discount, because he 
does not believe in the present level of 
Wheat. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Oct. 6, basis 
cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, hard winter 
Wheat flour, Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.20@6.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.90@6.10; 
straight, $5.60@5.80; first clear, $4.80@5; 
Second clear, $4.40; low grade, $4.80. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to ‘The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
Sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


RR oe aa 72 
SE NONE Os eds SS-d eR ee Band cee 88 
EE ED teat hire lec chis we bio duet + 41 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
meéstic business as active, 10 fair, 17 
quiet, 6 slow, and 6 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
22,437 bbls last week, 15,907 in the pre- 


vious week, 22,650 a year ago, and 27,205 
two years ago. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 62 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 


62 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 313,560 246,303 78. 
Previous week .. 313,560 249,136 79 
Year ago ....... 335,160 240,963 69 
Two years ago... 330,660 262,132 79 
Five-year average .......eseeeeees 71 
TOMVORE GVOTERS .cccccsscccccccese 74 
KANSAS CITY 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 197,700 163,746 83 
Previous week .. 197,700 170,223 86 
WOOF OHO ctieccscc 196,500 157,841 80 
Two years ago... 175,500 147,829 84 
Five-year average .......esseceeees 83 
DOR-FORT GQVOTEMO ciceccicarcsvveece 85 
WICHITA 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 62,400 45,269 72 
Previous week .. 62,400 45,977 73 
"ZOGP BHO ccccces 62,400 49,493 a 
Two years ago... 62,400 48,416 77 
SALINA 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 46,800 40,163 86 
Previous week .. 46,800 41,127 88 
Ver Q80 .o.s00% 46,200 44,397 96 
Two years ago... 37,800 33,727 89 
OMAHA 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 27,300 26,933 98 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,523 93 
YVeOr G60 csecceoe 27,300 25,796 94 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,120 81 
ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 47,400 50,009 105 
Previous week .. 47,400 37,334 78 
Year O60 .s-ccce 47,400 55,940 117 
Two years ago... 47,400 37,831 79 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6... -30;900 31,869 103 
Previous week .. 30,900 30,714 99 
FORF GS ve ceces 29,700 29,986 100 
Two years ago... 29,700 28,425 95 
NOTES 


E. J. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., St. Louis, was here last week. 


E. W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
was in Kansas City last week. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, director of sales 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
is on a fortnight’s trip to the East. 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., returned 
this week from a trip in near-by terri- 
tory. 

C. W. Lonsdale, president of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., left 
last week for Hot Springs, Ark., accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. 

John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., is confined to’ his home, suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of ivy poison- 
ing. 

C. E. Shepard, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., was in 
Ohio last week. He has charge of the 
company’s sales in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J. C. Hodge, of the Atlas Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, was in Kansas City last 
week, stopping here on his way home 
from the grain dealers’ convention in 
Boston. 

James F. Hughes is an applicant for 
membership in the local Board of Trade 
on transfer from the late W. H. Mar- 
shall, of the W. H. Marshall Commis- 
sion Co., Inc. 

Charles'H. Ridgway, secretary of the 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., last .week was in Milwaukee, at- 
tending a convention of mutual insur- 
ance companies. 

Owing to a blown-out cylinder head, 
the power plant of the Zenith Milling 


Co. was idle all last week. It was 
hoped that operations could be resumed 
early this week. 


Cohen E: Williams, of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Son, Nashville, Tenn., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Williams, was here two 
days last week, going hence to Leaven- 
worth to visit the Cain Bros. Milling 
Co. plant. 


Henry P. Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., has returned from Illinois. 
While away he visited his son-in-law, 
J. W. West, who represents the Ismert- 
Hincke company in his new home which 
he recently established at Danville. 


Benjamin C. Moore, president of the 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., left last week 
for a three months’ trip to Europe. He 
has only passed part of his time at his 
office for the past three months, while re- 
covering from a threatened serious ill- 
ness. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, general sales man- 
ager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
is in the East on a business trip. George 
E. Hincke, president of the company, 
who left last week for his former home 
in Pinckneyville, Ill., is expected to join 
Mr. Wilcox in the East. 

P. D. Hays, district sales manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., who re- 
turned last week from a trip in Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Ohio, said that a 
good flour business was being done with 
the small mills in Kentucky, which were 
finding it cheaper to buy flour than to 
grind it. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager for 
the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, was 
here last week on his return from a trip 
to the East. While there Mr. Anderson, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Ander- 
son, bought a new car and drove it back 
to Wichita, stopping at Chicago to at- 
tend the bakers’ convention. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, director of sales 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
was defeated recently in the semifinals 
of the Class A golf tournament at the 
Hillcrest Country Club here. W. R. 
Duerr, vice president of and general 
sales manager for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corporation, is one of the finalists 
in the Class B tournament. 

The drum and bugle corps of the 
Board of Trade post of the American 
Legion, Chicago, stopped here last Fri- 
day on the way to San Antonio, Texas, 
to attend the national convention. After 
parading through the streets, the corps 
gave a 20-minute concert on the floor of 
the exchange as soon as trading had 
ceased. The band had a large and ap- 
preciative audience. 


oo 


HUTCHINSON 


Absence of anything in the market to 
induce buying kept flour bookings rather 
light last week with central Kansas mills. 
The new business which developed came 
largely from small buyers. Foreign in- 
quiry was extremely limited, and no ex- 
port sales were reported. Directions 
against old contracts showed a tendency 
to decline toward the end of the week, 
and operations for this week were doubt- 
ful in some quarters. Quotations, Oct. 
5, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $6.60 bbl; straight, $6.10; first 
clear, $4.70. 

NOTES 


J. E. Sullivan, sales manager for the 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, has gone east to 
visit the trade. 

Carl C. Krehbiel, manager of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., has 
returned from a vacation trip to Cali- 
fornia. 

The C. D. Jennings Grain Co., Hutch- 
inson, has let a contract for construction 
of storage tanks with a capacity of 300,- 
000 bus. 

Frank R. Noonan, who has been main- 
taining an office here for the Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, since the 
new crop began moving, has closed the 
office and returned to Minneapolis. 

The Collingwood Grain Co. has sold a 
small elevator, located near the terminal 
of the Security Elevator Co., to the Se- 
curity company. Frank Summers, man- 
ager of the latter, says it is planned to 
enlarge the elevator considerably. 


Clouds of dust, visible on every hand 
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in a drive through the country, are in- 
dicative that many farmers are not wait- 
ing for rain before fall seeding, accord- 
ing to Grant Morris, of the Newton 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. Seeding 
activities are halted in many sections, 
however, by the drouth. 


o> 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour demand last week was probably 
the lightest on the present crop, sales of 
local mills averaging about 25 per cent 
of capacity. Most of the trading was 
with single car and mixed car buyers. 
Mills still have on their books many 
contracts placed at materially higher 
prices, and most buyers, especially the 
smaller ones, are inclined to hold back 
their orders, anticipating a higher level. 
It is generally believed that on Jan. 1 
there will be the largest carry-over of 
contracts ever experienced in the history 
of the Southwest. 

Shipping instructions were rather light, 
but sufficient to keep most plants operat- 
ing at full time, although few of them 
are behind with their shipments. 


NOTES 


H. T. Shaeffer, sales manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, was a Kan- 
sas City visitor over the week end, as 
was J. W. Blair, of the same company. 


Cohen E. Williams, of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Son, Nashvilie, Tenn., and Mrs. 
Williams, were in Leavenworth last week, 
the guests of the Cain Bros. Milling Co. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, accom- 
panied by W. W. Blair, of the same 
company, devoted several days to calling 
on the trade in Kansas. 


oo 


NEBRASKA 


There was a little spurt in flour near 
the close, but business for the whole 
week was lighter than during the pre- 
vious one, and all for prompt shipment. 
Mills have of late been booking practi- 
cally no business for shipment beyond 
Jan. 1. They continue to operate at 
capacity. Receipts of wheat increased, 
but mills were not heavy buyers. Pre- 
miums were lower at the end of the 
week. 

NOTES 


Daniel Toomey, of the Toomey Mill- 
ing Co., which operates mills at Rapid 
City and Spearfish, S. D., Newcastle, 
Wyo., and Crawford, Neb., was here last 
week, 


C. H. Sparks, of New York, sales 
manager for Samuel Knighton & Sons, 
Inc., spent several days in Omaha last 
week, a guest of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. 

O. M. Kellogg, of the O. M. Kellogg 
Grain Co., Denver, was in Omaha last 
week on his way home from an extended 
auto tour in the East and North with 
Mrs. Kellogg. The O. M. Kellogg Grain 
Co. operates a line of country elevators 
in Nebraska and Colorado. 


oof 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour sales were slightly lighter last 
week. Most buyers refused to book at 
present levels. The majority, however, 
have.purchased as far ahead as January. 
Exports were of less volume than in the 
previous week. By far the greater vol- 
ume of sales were to Latin America. 
Quotations, Oct. 4: hard wheat short 
patent, $6.90 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.10; standard patent, $6.40. 


NOTES 

The Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Enid, has appointed B. F. Mark- 
land, of Guymon, Okla., publicity man 
for the organization. 

Fred Lankard, of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., has. pur- 
chased the property of the Pennington 
Grain Co., Cashion, Okla. 

T. C. Thatcher, vice president and 
general manager of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was host 
during the State Fair to members of 
the Ritchie Grocery Co., a wholesale 
concern doing business in 22 towns of 
Arkansas and Louisiana. The inspection 
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of the milling company’s plant, which 
furnishes the flour sold by the Ritchie 
company, was the purpose of the visit. 


oo> 


WICHITA 


Flour trade was more active last week 
than for some time, due to a very no- 
ticeable improvement in shipping in- 
structions. Little if any increase in new 
business was apparent. 

Exporting was still on the wane, with 
a limited volume transacted in Latin 
America. No European trade was re- 
ported, and there were virtually no in- 
quiries. Short patent flour was quoted, 
Oct. 5, Kansas City basis, at $6.80 bbl, 
cotton 98’s. 

oo D> 


SALINA 


Flour business was not much better 
last week. A few round lots were sold 
to large bakers who had exhausted their 
supplies, but trade generally was rather 
slow. Export inquiry continued, and 
shipping directions came in somewhat 
more freely. Quotations, Oct. 4, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$6.10@6.40 bbl; straight grade, $5.70@ 
5.85; 95 per cent, $5.80@6. 


NOTES 


Richard Morgenstern, of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., was in Kansas City 
last week. 


Elmer W. Reed, sales manager for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
returned Oct. 4 from a trip through In- 
diana and Ohio. 


Salina mill officials will be included 
in the guest list at a dinner which rep- 
resentatives of the carriers through Sa- 
lina will give the shippers at the Country 
Club on the evening of Oct. 11. 

oo 

FRENCH WHEAT AND RYE CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
crop in France is estimated at 277,669,- 
000 bus, according to the first official es- 
timate by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. This estimate is 
1,541,000 above the 1927 crop, and 465,- 
902,000 above that of 1926. The quality 
this year is good, according to trade 
sources. In the past six years the aver- 
age yearly wheat requirement in France 
has been approximately 320,000,000 bus, 
which would indicate an additional re- 
quirement this year of over 40,000,000 
to be imported, but this average includes 
some years when economic conditions 
were unfavorable to importation, and it 
is thought that imports will be nearer 
50,000,000 bus. The 1928 rye production 
is placed at 35,352,000 bus, the largest 
crop since 1925. 

oo 

POOL OFFERS WHEAT PREMIUMS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Saskatche- 
wan wheat pool has offered premiums to 
farmers who will store their wheat on 
their own premises during the winter and 
deliver it to the pool elevators in the 
spring of 1929, states a report from the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
The increased use of combines and motor 
trucks by farmers tends toward a much 
more rapid delivery of wheat, and al- 
though elevator capacity is increasing 
every year, facilities are heavily taxed 
when a large crop is marketed in a brief 
period. The pool has offered a premium 
of lc bu for wheat delivered after Feb. 
1, 2c after March 1, and 3c after April 
1. The Alberta wheat pool announced a 
similar scheme a few months ago, offer- 
ing a premium of lc after Jan. 1, and 
2c after Feb. 1. 

oo 


SCHULZE BAKERY DAMAGED BY FIRE — 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Damage estimated 
at about $50,000 was done on the night 
of Sept. 29 by a fire at the plant of the 
Schulze Baking Co., 2130 Campbell 
Street. It damaged only a one-story 
structure in which was housed the boiler 
room and baking department. Joseph 
Ashby, an employee, narrowly escaped 
death in trying to rescue a girl whom 
he thought was still in the building, but 
who had left some time before. The 
main part of the plant, a two-story build- 
ing, together with a garage under con- 
struction, escaped. R. L. Nafziger is 
president of the company. It is under- 


stood that the fire will have no effec 
upon operations. . 
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ST. LOUIS 


New business was very quiet last week, 
and confined to scattered orders from 
the domestic trade. Hard wheat flour 
sales were particularly light, and mills 
state that ridiculously low quotations 
were encountered in competing for what 
business was placed. While the soft 
wheat flour trade in the South and 
Southeast was restricted to small lots, 
more sales were made on account of the 
hand-to-mouth buying practiced by pur- 
chasers in those territories. Shipping 
instructions spotted. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Continued buying 
in small quantities is about all that can 
be said for the soft wheat flour trade. 
Prices last week were high, and the 
trade was unwilling to accumulate heavy 
stocks. But this very custom of current 
buying is causing shipping instructions 
to be fairly satisfactory on what flour 
has been sold. As prices will more like- 
ly be higher than lower as the season 
goes on, there is no reason to expect a 
change in this general situation. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—New business in 
hard wheat flour was light and hard to 
obtain. A wide variation in quotations 
was encountered, and mills reported diffi- 
culty in closing business at reasonable 
figures. Shipping instructions were poor, 
particularly on contracts booked at high- 
er price levels. Bakers apparently have 
enough flour for their present require- 
ments, and are not interested in future 
bookings at this time. 

Exports—Some straight grade flour 
was sold for export, but there was no 
sustained life to this business. Sales 
were for small lots, and European buy- 
ers have displayed no inclination to make 
future bookings. Business with the 
South American markets was also light. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 6: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.50, straight $5.20@5.70, first 
clear $4.75@5.25; spring first patent 
$6.10@6.60, standard patent $5.80@6.30, 
first clear $5.25@5.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6 ........... 38,800 63 
Previous week ...........- 49,800 81 
WOOP GOO veccccccstiocesses 28,300 47 
Two year8S ago .........45 32,200 50 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 80-Oct. 6 wcccccsceee 53,800 62 
Previous week ...........+. 52,200 60 
VORP BO csccvccsccccencs *, 49,600 57 
TWO FORTS BHO cccccesvcce 59,300 68 


NOTES 

R. M. Peek, of Peek Bros., Little 
Rock, Ark., flour brokers, will be in St. 
Louis this week. 

Oscar Moore, sales manager for the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl., is making 
a business trip through the East. 

Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., has returned from 
a business trip in the South. 

W. G. Garcelon, St. Louis manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, is spending a vacation in the 
North. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will hold a 
dinner and business meeting at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association on the evening 
of Oct. 9. -Entertainment will follow. 

Edward F. Gerish, manager of the 
market surveys of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
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ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
addressed a meeting of the sales man- 
agers’ bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce last week. 

oo 


NEW ORLEANS 


Local demand for flour was quiet last 
week and bakers and wholesale grocers 
showed little interest in offerings at pres- 
ent prices, which are unchanged. No 
forward buying was reported by brokers. 
Purchasers in the country are tempo- 
rarily out of the market, waiting until 


‘their present stocks are used up. 


Foreign demand also was quiet, due to 
the fact that local sellers are unable to 
meet successfully the Canadian competi- 
tion. European demand was small com- 
pared with last week, and exports were 
negligible. The call in Latin America 
also fell off slightly, although it is still 
far from being dead. 

Flour prices, Oct. 4: 


-——Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.60 $6.30 $8.50 
95 per cent ...... 7.26 6.05 8.00 
100 per cent ..... 7.10 5.90 7.60 
COE ccccccccccccce 6.90 5.65 7.10 
PUG GIORP oc cccve eves 5.05 5.50 
Second clear ..... 4.80 5.30 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 

A total of 19,286 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Oct. 4, according to four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,800 bags; 
Cardenas, 300. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 950; 
Puerto Cortez, 250. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 2,393; Havana, 1,075. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 5,- 
636; Havana, 3,520; Guayaquil, 1,777; 
Puerto Colombia, 760; Santiago, 450; 
Panama City, 395; Colon, 260; La 
Guayra, 50; Tumaco, 20. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 4: 





Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 50 Panama City ..2,998 
Aux Cayes .... 200 Paramaribo ... 1256 
BORED cvccicese Petit Goave.... 562 
Bluefields POMCS csccccces 650 
Cardenas Port au Prince.3,273 
Cienfuegos . Puerto’ Barrios.6,853 
Colom ...... Puerto Cabezas. 325 
Gonceives Pto. Colombia... 760 
Guayaquil Puerto Cortez .. 892 
Havana ....... Santiago ...... 653 
Jacmel ........ 1,610 St. Marc ...... 200 
La Guayra ..... 60 San Juan ...... 567 
Las Palmas ... 590 Teneriffe ...... 525 
Miragoane ..... C25 . PRESS i vivevccc 20 


In addition to the above there was a 
total of 205,796 bus wheat, 203,629 of 
which went to Europe and the rest to 
Latin America. There was also a coast- 
wise importation of 1,120 bags flour from 
Portland, Oregon. 

Although there were little changes in 
rice quotations, general conditions here 
were greatly improved last week. Coun- 
try mills have increased deliveries to the 
city in response to a heavier demand in 
Latin America. Now that the Blue 
Roads crop is starting well, European 
exports are expected to increase steadily. 


The following figures were posted, 
Oct. 4: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Oct. 4 ......... 81,191 112,875 
Same period, 1927 ........ 250,613 107,144 
Sales— 
Season to Oct. 4 ......... 22,908 39,367 
Same period, 1927 ........ 29,242 103,713 


NOTES 


Milton Meyer won the gold watch of- 
fered by J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., for 
the best record in flour sales. 


Joseph Reuther, of the J. Reuther 
Baking Co., is expected home shortly 
from his vacation spent in Europe. 

A. D. Keller has resigned as assistant 
manager of the hay and grain depart- 
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ment of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. He 
has accepted a position with Benham & 
Co., Inc., as manager of the brokerage 
department. Mr. Keller had been con- 
nected with the Waterman organization 
since August, 1923. 

R. A. Sutuivay, 


Sacanca 
MEMPHIS 


Flour was quiet last week, new buying 
being limited. Best reports were re. 
ceived from handlers of the medium and 
low-priced goods. Cotton is being har- 
vested and marketed, and collections are 
improving. Near-by short soft winter 
patents are relatively firm, but are held 
down by competition from low protein 
blends and offerings from the Rocky 
Mountain sections. ; 

Quotations, Oct. 6, basis 98's, f.o.b, 
car lots, Memphis: spring wheat short 
patent $7.50@7.60 bbl, standard patent 
$6.90@7.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7.05, standard patent $6@6.75; 
soft winter short patent $7.75@8.25, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25; western soft 
patent $6.75@7, semihard patent 6, 
blended 95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 

For the first time south of the Ohio 
River, the National Chain Store Grocers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
here Oct. 17-18. The Piggly Wiggly Op- 
erators’ Association will be in session for 
two days before the national body, to 
which about 700 delegates are expected. 

The National Dairy Show will be held 
here during the week of Oct. 15-20 in 
conjunction with the Tri-State fair. The 
largest displays in its history are expect- 
ed. Attendance prospects also appear 
to be large, as the development of the in- 
dustry in the South has been very rapid 
for several years. 

Delegates to the third annual meeting 
of the Southern Mixed Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to convene here Oct. 
15 for a three-day session, will attend 
the dairy show in a body. Development 
of dairying in the South has been fos- 
tered by the association, and furnishes an 
outlet for a large part of its output. 

Grorce WILLIAMsoN. 
oS 


EVANSVILLE 

Shipping instructions were lively last 
week, and domestic flour trade brisk. 
Export sales were fair, but did not reach 
the anticipated fall. volume. Prices re- 
mained firm. Quotations, f.o.b., Fvans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft win- 
ter wheat best patent $8 bbl, first patent 
$7.50, straight $7; Kansas hard, $7.75; 
first clears, in jute, $6.50; second clears, 
$6. 


NOTES 

Mr. and Mrs. Austin Igleheart, of 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., were in New York 
City last week. 

Ralph Missman, manager of the Sun- 
nyside Milling Co., Evansville, and Mrs. 
Missman, announced the birth of 4 
daughter last week. 

Burglars made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to rob the safe of the Moore Mill- 
ing Co., Princeton, wrecking the com- 
bination until it required hours by ex- 
perts to open it. 

<< 

ARGENTINA’S FLAXSEED ACREAGE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The September 
estimate of area sown to flaxseed in Ar- 
gentina for the 1928-29 season is 7,389,- 
000 acres, or 4.7 per cent above last 
year’s final estimate of 7,055,000, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Decreases are reported for 
the United States and Canada, compared 
with last year, however, so that the total 
acreage for 1928 in 18 countries so fat 
reported is only 2.1 per cent above the 
area reported for the same countries In 
1927. 

oo 

GENERAL MILLS, INC., DIVIDEND 

Miyweapouis, Minn.—A dividend of 
75c per share on the common capital 
stock has been declared by the board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., payable 
Nov. 1, 1928, to stock of record at the 
close of business, Oct. 15, 1928. Trans- 
fer books will not be closed, said D. D. 
Davis, vice president and treasurer of 
the company. 
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TOLEDO 


A survey of the wheat market since 
t. 1 shows a definite trend downward 

to Sept. 10, when new lows were estab- 
, to be followed by a compara- 
tively stabilized period at lower levels. 
Then on Sept. 21 it broke out of bounds 


* with an advance of about 5c, to be fol- 


lowed by comparative stabilization at the 
higher level. The outstanding feature 
about the market since that time has 
been the resistance offered to declines 
and all bearish factors in the face of a 
very heavy movement in the Northwest 
and in Canada, the significance of which 
is a little difficult to gauge, and about 
which there is room for considerable 
divergence of opinion. 

Some millers are inclined to describe 
the strength in the market as “political” 
in character, although it is not easy to 
figure out just where the money could 
come from to stage a comeback in prices 
for political effect, and Winnipeg has 
shown independent strength. In view of 
the large American crops and surpluses, 
it would seem to require not only no 
end of money, but also extreme hardi- 
hood to attempt to control the market 
in any such fashion. It looks like a par- 
ticularly dangerous game, with a very 
uncertain issue. 

Meantime, soft wheat premiums at To- 
ledo have likewise shown a marked 
tendency to decline, and have not been 
able to maintain themselves at the maxi- 
mum levels reached early in September. 
As has been said before in this column, 
the price that the miller can pay for 
wheat is fixed by the price for which he 
can sell his flour. In the last analysis, 
the flour consumer determines the price 
for wheat, and wheat prices, the country 
over, like water, seek the same level. 
There is no question that deep inroads 
have been made in the soft wheat flour 
market by low protein hard wheat flours, 
and substitutes of one kind and another. 

In some markets and for some pur- 
poses—reluctant as one may be to admit 
it, and it is already admitted by a few 
millers—these substitute flours have 
proven quite satisfactory, and their con- 
tinued use may persist, under favoring 
conditions, at least until a normal and 
adequate crop of soft wheat is restored, 
and the price of this wheat is brought 
into line once more with other varieties. 
Thus a new and unexpected possibility 
is injected into a situation already com- 
plicated enough. It has made a market 
for low protein hard wheats which did 
not before exist, and has already put 
them at a premium over what they would 
otherwise command. 

The premium on red wheat reached a 
level at which it could not be sustained. 
Millers began to back away from it. 
They were afraid to buy it at 40c over 
September and 35c over December, be- 
cause they could not sell the flour. There 
was no good hedge against wheat pur- 
chases other than the sale of flour. The 
result was stagnation in flour made from 
pure, native soft wheats. Furthermore, 
the wheat was not to be had in abundant 
 gemmn t even if the flour could be sold. 

considerable importation of outside 
wheats took place, and the miller found 
himself in a comparatively independent 
position, no longer at the mercy of local 
native supplies. 

Naturally, this situation has not con- 
spired to bring about favorable operat- 
Ing conditions, either in point of volume 
or profits. Millers quite generally were 
forced to recognize the situation and to 
adjust themselves to it as best they 
could. It entailed materially curtailed 
Tunning of the mills at a season when 
full-time operation is normal. The sale 
of flour has been slow and halting, and, 
although eosiinge were never heavy at 
any time, yet directions on flour previ- 
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ously booked frequently have been hard 
to get. 

Amazement is expressed at some of 
the prices that have been made on osten- 
sibly soft wheat flour. Just what goes 
into the milling mixture, nobody knows 
except the miller making the flour. There 
are all kinds of prices for all kinds of 
flour, and the buyer can probably be 
pretty sure that he gets nothing better 
than what he pays for. It simply is not 
in the cards, although he may get some 
flour at actual cost to the mills. 

Hard Wheat Flours.—On the hard 
wheat flour end of the game, there ap- 
pears to be a badly mixed up mess. A 
man in close touch with the baking busi- 
ness in Ohio says that the entire trade 
not only has its flour requirements 
bought for the crop, but that the entire 
trade of the state is overbought. In 
other words, the volume of flour already 
booked. for Ohio is in excess of what the 
bakers will be able to use on the crop, 
and most of it is at higher prices than 
now prevail. This sounds like an exag- 
gerated statement, but it comes from 
one who should know whereof he speaks. 
If any one man in Ohio knows the facts, 
this one should know them. 

Consequently, hard wheat mills en- 
counter trouble in getting directions, and 
curtailment of their operations is like- 
wise made necessary. All restraint in 
booking flour for forward delivery on 
this crop appears to have been discarded. 
If ever conditions seemed favorable and 
reasonably safe for such forward book- 
ings, it was this year at the time they 
were made. Therein might be found one 
of the soundest practical demonstrations 
against the forward sale for long- 
deferred delivery. At present it seems 
to spell pandemonium—no end of trouble 
and possibly much grief. 

The situation is further complicated by 
competition from the chain stores. Some 
of these are now selling a leading brand 
at 99c retail for a 24%-ib sack, $7.92 
bbl. This makes the way of the inde- 
pendent jobber and retailer somewhat 
difficult, and works for their elimination 
from the business. Is the miller gradu- 
ally destroying his profitable outlets? 

Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat flour 
was quoted, Oct. 6, at $6.40@6.50 bbl, 
local springs $6, and hard winters $5.75, 
in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 132,630 105,531 79 

Previous week .. 120,900 99,065 82 

Year ago ....... 7,850 35,774 75 

Two years ago... 73,950 49,847 66 

Three years ago. 59,310 42,570 72 
NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., was in New York last week. 

Cyrus S. Coup, of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., is at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., for an outing of 10 days. 

L. A. Mennel, president of the Mennel 
Milling Co., returned last week from a 
visit with his family at San Diego, Cal. 

J. M. Bour, flour broker, left Oct. 5 
for a motor trip to New York and other 
eastern points, and will be gone about 
two weeks. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Nov. 21, and will consist of a half- 
day session, starting with luncheon. 

The Baird Brokerage Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., millers’ agent and broker, has 
succeeded to the business formerly con- 
ducted under the style of Baird Bros. 
& Moore. 

Harold Anderson, president of the 


National Milling Co., has been away on a 
vaeation. The National mill now has_its 
new hard wheat unit of 1,500 bbls in 
operation. 


~ The National mill reached a new peak 


in the production of flour last week, the 
output being 42,000 bbls. The combined 
capacity of the hard and soft wheat units 
is now 6,000 bbls daily. 

H. W. Tibbals, who has represented 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., for 
a number of years in Ohio, has also 
taken on the account of the Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc. 

Walter A. Sharpe, for many years 
connected with the Goshen (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., has arranged to become. identi- 
fied with the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 
Co., and expects to travel in Indiana. 


George A. Daut, secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in Toledo Oct. 5-6 to ad- 
dress a meeting of the Home Markets 
Association, an organization of retail 
grocers, 


The Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, 
Ind., completed the installation of equip- 
ment for a separate unit to grind hard 
wheat. Favorable connections have been 
made with country elevators in Kansas 
and the Southwest to secure supplies. 


Rapid progress is being made in the 
construction of the new David Stott 
Building in the heart of Detroit, Mich. 
This building will be 35 stories high and 
devoted to office purposes. It is a me- 
morial to the late David Stott. The 
skyline of Detroit has been changing ma- 
terially, and the city now presents an 
appearance which suggests New York, 
with improvements on the original copy. 


oo 


NASHVILLE 


Flour sales in the Southeast fell off 
sharply last week, being not more than 
50 per cent of the capacity of mills. 
However, shipping instructions were fair- 
ly good, and mills were enabled to main- 
tain running time, some showing in- 
creased production. 

Only scattering purchases of flour were 
made, and these were chiefly in small 
quantities. Mills still have considerable 
outstanding business on their books, and 
it is expected that operations for Octo- 
ber will continue on a normal basis. 
The trade is fairly well supplied for 
present needs. 

Soft winter wheat mills made prac- 
tically no change in flour prices, the 
market continuing at a sharp premium 
on account of the high price of red wheat. 
Quotations, Oct. 6: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.75@9.10 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@ 
7.50; first clears, $6@6.50. 

Rehandlers had a moderate demand 
for Minnesota and western flours. There 
was some increase in sales of hard win- 
ter wheat brands, on account of the high 
premium at which soft winter wheat 
flours were selling. Some sentiment pre- 
vailed that the situation might result in 
a recession of the latter from the high 
level. Quotations, Oct. 6: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $7.50@8 bbl, standard patent 
80@50c less; hard winter wheat short 
patent $7@7.50, straights 60@75c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 114,120 92,569 81 
Previous week .. 149,520 103,496 69 
YOar AGO oGecece 137,220 98,991 72 
Two years ago... 171,120 115,547 68 
Three years ago. 167,520 119,879 72 


NOTES 


J. M. Wilkerson, senior member of the 
State Milling Co., has gone to California 
on a vacation. 

Charles J. Travis, vice president and 
general manager of the Liberty Mills 
and the Ford Flour Co., visited the prin- 
cipal markets in Georgia and Florida 
last week. + 

When an elevator being installed in the 
Eatmore Bakery, Elizabethton, Tenn., 
fell 16 feet, Hall Patton, sales manager, 
Zan Smith, baker, and Edward Shep- 
herd, helper, were injured. Mr. Smith 
was badly crushed, and may die. 


C. T. Cheek & Sons; wholesale grocers, 
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have absorbed the Dobson-Cannon: Co., 
effective Oct. 15, and the business will 
be continued by the first-named firm. 
W. P. Cannon will be associated with 
C. T. Cheek & Sons, and Allen Dobson 
will devote the major part of his time 
to the Dobson-Hicks Co., wholesale seed 
firm, of which he is senior member. 
Joun LEIper. 
oo 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Some improvement was reported in 
flour. buying last week, although the in- 
crease was not entirely satisfactory to 
millers. Sales were not so widely scat- 
tered, and individual orders were for 
somewhat larger amounts. The mount- 
ing price of wheat, particularly soft red 
wheat, caused many buyers to get into 
the market. Most of the business either 
was for immediate shipment, or on short 
time contracts. Mills operated on an 
increased production basis. Shipping in- 
structions were fair. 

Some improvement was reported in 
sales of hard wheat flour, but it was not 
as marked as in soft wheat. Bakers 
bought only for immediate requirements, 
and there was not as much future buy- 
ing as in other grades. 

Some inquiries were received from 
abroad, but future bookings were very 
light and sales slow. Most of the de- 
mand came from Latin America. 

Quotations, Oct. 6, 140-lb jutes: soft 
winter short patent $6.75@7.25 bbl, 
straight $6@6.40, first clear $5@5.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.25@6.75, 
straight $5.10@5.50, first clear $4.50@5; 
spring first patent $6.25@6.75, standard 
patent $5.80@6.20, first clear $5.25@5.75. 


NOTES 

The interest of the late Ward Moore 
in the Moore Bros. Co., Kirklin, Ind., 
grain dealer, has been sold to Virgil W. 
Moore, surviving partner. This company 
is a branch of the Jacques Co., Thorn- 
town, Ind. 

Henry J. Arzman, acting manager of 
the National Bread Co., Indianapolis, has 
been appointed manager, according to 
word received from the New York of- 
fices of the company. He succeeds John 
Wetzel, who resigned in August to take 
a position in New York. 

oS 


ATLANTA 


Although brokers and mill representa- 
tives reported a fairly brisk demand for 
flour last week, with a few of the larger 
buyers placing orders for 60 to 90 days 
ahead, business was not as satisfactory 
as is usual at this period. Sales to job- 
bers were rather quiet. Most orders 
were for hard winter short patents, with 
little call for standard or straight pat- 
ents, and hardly any for spring wheat 
flour. Sales of soft winter wheat flour 
were good. 

Mills in the Southeast are operating 
at about 70 per cent of capacity or a 
little more. Production the last half 
of September was about 7 to 8 per cent 
better than during the first half of the 
month. It is now around 12 per cent 
larger than a year ago. 

Flour prices were comparatively un- 
changed. Quotations, Oct. 6, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter 
short patent $7@7.30 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.70@7, straight patent $6.55@6.75 ; 
soft winter short patent $8.25@8.50, 95 
per cent short patent $7.45@7.70, 
straight patent $7.25@7.50, fancy clears 
$6.90@7.10, second clears $6.30@6.50; 
spring wheat short patent $7.20@7.40, 
standard patent $6.90@7.15, straight 
patent $6.75@6.95. 

Harorp F, Popwask1. 
oo 


NORFOLK 


Flour was quiet last week. Kansas 
was in more demand than other grades, 
being cheaper. Quotations, Oct. 5: north- 
western spring patents $7.10@7.40 bbl, 
second patents $6.75@7.10; winters $7.20 
@7.50, second patents $6.90@7.25; Kan- 
sas patents $7.25@7.50, second patents 
$5.85@6.15; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $6.40@6.50. 

oo> 

Receipts of domestic barley at Duluth 
for the crop year ending July 81, 1928, 
were 22,629,942 bus, compared with 6,- 
668,887 for the previous year. 





TORONTO 


Another advance of 20c in spring 
wheat flour on Oct. 2 has further post- 
poned the placing of large contracts. 
Any inclination there may have been in 
the market to buy ahead has ray 
peared. When prices take a turn in the 
other direction and appear to be stabil- 
ized, it may be expected that buying will 
begin with a rush, as it is believed stocks 
are fairly low. Quotations, Oct. 6, with 
comparisons: 


Oct. 6 Sept. 29 
Tod POtORts 2. oi ccasctvcis $7.50 $7.30 
| Ee et yee 7.26 7.05 
Second patent .......+++. 6.90 6.70 
Export patent ............ 6.70 6.50 
Pirat ClOAP .ccccccsccesees 5.80 5.60 
Graham flour ........e+¢+% 6.20 6.00 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.20 6.00 
All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 
Ontario Winters—Ontario winter 


wheat millers are having trouble in get- 
ting grain of milling quality. Supplies 
are scarce, as farmers are not delivering. 
High prices are another hardship. There 
is a fair demand from local biscuit man- 
ufacturers and other buyers, and there 
is also a good inquiry from Montreal 
and other Quebec cities, and millers feel 
that if the wheat situation should ease a 
little the volume of business would be 
up to average. Compared with a week 
ago, prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Oct. 6: best brands of 90 per cent soft 
winters $5.25@5.80 bbl, bulk, seaboard; 
Montreal, in secondhand jutes, $5.50; 
Toronto, $5.40; best quality soft patents 
$8, and seconds $7.50, in 98-lb new jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; blended springs and winters, best 
grade $6.90 and seconds $6.70, in 98-lb 
jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting.—Exporting to the United 
Kingdom is practically nil. Buyers in 
those markets seem to lack confidence in 
present prices. They do not believe that 
these values will hold. Continéntal de- 
mand is more active, particularly from 
Scandinavian countries, and millers re- 
port fairly large sales in that section. 
Quotations, Oct. 6: export patent springs, 
in jute, October seaboard loading, 34s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London; Glasgow, 3d 
more. 

The winter wheat flour exporting trade 
is confined to shipments on orders taken 
some weeks ago. Very little new busi- 
ness is being booked. There has been 
no change in quotations, and on Oct. 6 
mills were asking 36@37s per 280 lbs, 
for 90 per cent patents, in jute bags, 
c.i.f., London or Glasgow, October sea- 
board loading. 

NOTES 

R. J. Pinchin, manager of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., 
visited Toronto on Oct. 4. 

James Waddingham, who for 50 years 
engaged in the flour and feed trade in 
Toronto, died recently. He retired from 
business about 16 years ago. 


On Sept. 21 there were 45,586,224 bus 
Canadian wheat in store, compared with 
20,849,862 on the corresponding date of 
last year, and 28,086,896 two years ago. 


Construction of a new 2,000,000-bu ele- 
vator at Collingwood, Ont., has begun. 
The cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$1,250,000. For operation of this new en- 
terprise the Collingwood Terminals, Ltd., 
has been formed. 

A grain elevator of 250,000 bus. ca- 
pacity at Fort William, Ont., owned by 
the Gillespie Grain Terminal Elevator 
Co., burned on Sept. 29. The concrete 
storage annex, which contained about 
60,000 bus grain, is all that remains 
standing. The estimated loss was over 
$250,000. 

W. H. McCarthy, manager Standard 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 
1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
has been appointed to the survey board 
of the grain section of the Toronto 
Board of Trade. He also has been 
made a member of the grain examining 
board and the grain standard board. In 
all three appointments, Mr. McCarthy 
succeeds the late John Carrick, who 
passed away a few weeks ago. 


In its report on the trade of China for 
the year 1927 the department of trade 
and commerce, Ottawa, states that flour 
came into that country in fair quanti- 
ties, principally from the United States 
and Canada. Imports of wheat amount- 
ed to only a little over one third of the 
quantity taken in 1926. It is also noted 
that Canadian wheat retained its favor- 
able position, imports totaling over three 
times those from the United States. 


The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
is making a pictorial record of the story 
of milling since its earliest days. It has 
been fortunate enough, after years of 
search, to be enabled to complete the 
story of bread with data relative to a 
conical Roman mill recently discovered 
in London, Eng. The story, as it will 
be displayed in the museum, will show 
processes of milling in Britain from be- 
fore the time of the Romans, as well as 
primitive methods in use in other coun- 
tries. 

James J. Dutton, retiring president 
of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada, in his report for the year 
at the annual convention gave some in- 
teresting statistical information regard- 
ing the trade in this country. He stated 
that the latest figures showed $80,000,- 
000 invested in the industry, value of 
products manufactured $112,000,000, cost 
of raw materials used $56,000,000, about 
14,000 persons employed in nearly 3,000 
establishments, and an annual production 
of 850,000,000 Ibs. 

oo 


WINNIPEG 


Although domestic deimand for flour 
improved last week, and there was a 
moderate export business passing. both 
from the Atlantic and Pacific ports, bak- 
ers continued to hold off. The Orient 





U/PoNn his retirement from the presi- 

dency of the Bread and Cake Bak- 
ers’ Association of Canada, in which posi- 
tion ‘he served for two years, James Dut- 
ton, of Peterborough, was presented with 
a beautiful grandfather's clock. 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


took a fair quantity of low grade 
straights. New wheat is now being used 
entirely, and results generally are sat- 
isfactory. The mill mix of No. 2 and 
No. 3 northern has proved quite good, 
and mills are now experimenting with 
No. 4, as it is obvious that this grade 
will have to be ground, in view of the 
comparative scarcity of the higher ones. 
Export trade with Europe was fair to 
middling, but general business was of 
sufficient volume to enable mills to op- 
erate steadily and maintain prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Oct. 6, at $7.95 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $6.95 and first clears at 
$5.95; cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast 
points, 50c more. Second patents to 
bakers were quoted at $6.60, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., will be held in 
Calgary, Oct. 18. 


E. Lloyd, flour broker and general 
merchant, of Shanghai, China, was in 
Winnipeg last week. 


Memberships on the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange are now being offered at 
$2,000, or about double the price asked 
a month ago. 

N. J. Breen, western general man- 
ager of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., has returned from Montreal, 
where he attended the annual meeting of 
the company. . 

Rails will reach Fort Churchill on 
Hudson Bay by March or April, 1929, 
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or one year earlier than was originally 
contemplated, said Major Graham Bell, 
deputy minister of railways for Canada, 
while in Winnipeg last week. 


The following were guests of K. B. 
Stoddart & Co., Ltd., Winnipeg grain 
firm, last week: C. F. Watt, of Earle & 
Stoddart, Inc., New York, R. G. Brandt, 
of Brandt & Quain, New York, H. M. 
Stratton, of the Donahue-Stratton Co,, 
Milwaukee, and John Kellogg, of the 
Kellogg-Stratton Grain Co., Chicago. 

As though sensing danger, rats staged 
a “walk-out” at the United Grain Grow- 
ers’ elevator at Cranmer, Man., three 
hours before it rocked and came crash- 
ing to the ground a heap of ruins. The 
elevator contained 30,000 bus wheat and 
500 barley, which were strewn with the 
debris across the tracks of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The building, which 
was erected in 1913, had been creaking 
and groaning for several hours before it 
toppled, and the men in charge had left 
it about an hour before the crash oc- 
curred, 

Fritz Rausch, son of a miller of Inns- 
bruck, Australia, has arrived in Canada 
to study milling methods and obtain 
firsthand information on the grain busi- 
ness on this continent. While in Winni- 
peg last week, he visited some of the 
mills, interviewed members of the grain 
trade and conferred with officials of the 
wheat pools. He said that his firm 
bought between 60 and 75 per cent of its 
milling requirements from Canada. Mr. 
Rausch intends to make his stay a pro- 
longed one, and will visit milling centers 
in the United States before returning 
home. 
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The Problem of Bakery Organization and 
Co-operation in Canada 
By Ivan B. Nordhem 


Secretary of the Quality Bakers of America 
From an Address Before the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 


HE World War made possible in a 

few years what would have taken 

perhaps a quarter of a century to 
develop by the ordinary process of evo- 
lution. It sealed the fate of the old 
baking industry with its antiquated 
methods of hand production, limited out- 
put, unsanitary conditions, unattractive 
surroundings, methods almost unbeliev- 
ably loose, peddling instead of selling, 
and all the rest. It speeded up the day, 
the great day of labor saving machinery 
in the baking business, the day of mass 
production, scientific management and 
modern merchandising on a scale not be- 
fore dreamed of, and only now partly 
realized; one which is to be so much 
more intense that even some of the lead- 
ers in the industry fail to grasp the pic- 
ture of what the years directly ahead 
have in store. Is it any wonder, then, 
that so many bakers are still groping in 
the dark? 

Now, as I see it, in the Dominion your 
really big problem is one of organization 
and co-operation. The baking business, 
by its very nature and character, is es- 
sentially a localized one, because it deals 
not only with a perishable product but 
one which the consumer demands be de- 
livered every day, fresh, wholesome and 
palatable. This demand limits the circle 
of distribution of a bakery to a com- 
paratively small area. 

For this reason many bakers fail to 
realize the part that they play in the in- 
dustry as a whole, looking rather only 





upon their own small circle as the baking 
business and forgetting that it is only 
with the help of the whole industry that 
any big program of progress can be de- 
veloped. 

Of course the only way to make prog- 
ress is to plan progress, and that calls 
for group action. However, there is 4 
common ground on which all who com- 
prise the industry in the Dominion can 
stand and, by seeking out and finding 
this common ground, will have started a 
program of action which has endless pos- 
sibilities. Probably there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of the small baker to 
shirk responsibility, feeling that the larg- 
er factors in the business should carry 
this load, and that not only will they take 
care of him but that he can coast along 
in their wake. The problem is very much 
greater than this. There is the question 
of moral, financial and ‘active support 
of a common plan and a common policy 
which has the best interests of the entire 
industry at heart. What benefits the in- 
dustry likewise benefits the individual 
members. Such a policy of enlightened 
self-interest will surely carry the baking 
business of Canada to new heights of en- 
deavor and achievement. 

One thing I gather from the statistics 
that Mr. Trent, your honorable secretary, 
was good enough to send me, is that you 
are not getting, broadly speaking, the 
proportion of sales that you should in re- 
lation to the capital invested. Our for- 
mula in the United States, and it holds 
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ARK BREDIN, one of the most ac- 
tive and influential members of the 
Canadian baking industry, took an impor- 
tant part in the recent convention of the 


national. association. He gave a dinner 
to the students in Trent Institute, the 
Canadian school of baking. 


very closely indeed, is that for every 
dollar of capital invested there should 
be at least $2 worth of sales. In most 
of the provinces you have some little 
ways to go in this respect. 

There is another thing that strikes me, 
and that is the most recent figures indi- 
cate that, while there has been a consid- 
erable increase in the value of raw ma- 
terials entering into a loaf of bread, this 
increase is not properly reflected in the 
value of the product, indicating that the 
average selling price is not high enough 
or that there are some leaks or ineffi- 
ciency on the purchasing end. 

The test which inevitably must be ap- 
plied to any business is that of efficiency, 
and this brings me back again to the 
subject of the small baker, who certainly 
cannot expect to be protected by the in- 
dustry generally if he is inefficient. The 
price at which bread shall be sold must 
be a measure of efficiency in all depart- 
ments of the business, and if the costs 
to any bakery in production and distri- 
bution are too high, due to inefficient 
operation and administration, then he 
cannot hope to be carried by the bakers 
who are producing and marketing effi- 
ciently. The price of bread should be 
determined by the cost of making and 
selling it, with a reasonable profit to 
those who have invested their capital in 
the business. All these things indicate 
that there is a need for co-operation and 
organized action on the part of all bak- 
ers comprising the industry in Canada. 

Another advantage of a stabilized -in- 
dustry is that it will educate all classes 
of bakers and put their thinking on a 
different level. You have often seen how, 
through ignorance, some small bakers 
will resort to an unethical or destructive 
competitive practice, which tends to 
spread upward and outward throughout 
the industry, the eventual outcome of 
which may be serious and devastating in 
its consequences. AH this is neither good 
business nor good sense. 

The whole future and salvation of the 
baking industry in America lies in a 
quality product. A product the good- 
ness of which is unquestioned and which 
is uniform day after day. For the indi- 
vidual baker the problem resolves itself 
around the question of better bread, bet- 
ter merchandising and better manage- 
ment. I believe the policies for business 
success of every baker can be summed 
up under no more than four heads: First, 
a quality loaf‘ of bread in which the 
quality is constant and uniform. Second, 
a real sales organization to merchandise 
the product. Third, honest quality ad- 
vertising to back up the manufacturing 
and merchandising departments. Fourth, 
a policy of a square deal to every one 
connected with the business, whether em- 
ployee, dealer, consumer ‘or competitor. 

Naturally, these things demand the 
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right kind of organization and manage- 
ment on every end of the business; ‘the 
right kind of men and the right kind of 
leadership. Real.leadership behind these 
things will not only build a wall against 
competition, but it will set standards for 
the whole industry, because when things 
are done right they are all right, but if 
they are only done half right then they 
are all wrong. People instinctively know 
when a thing is done right, and give 
their confidence to the man who does it 
in that way. 

Good management naturally considers 
the important factors, not only of uni- 
formity of policy and product, but of 
standardization of materials and proc- 
esses, co-ordination of sales and adver- 
tising efforts, and together with these it 
is a mere truism to state that there must 
be an accurate knowledge of costs in all 
departments, which will bring to the 





H E. TRENT continues as secretary 

+ of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Canada. A part of the 
agenda of the recent convention of the as- 
sociation was the unveiling of a portrait 
of Mr. Trent.in Memorial Hall at the 
home of the Canadian School of Baking 
in Guelph. He was one of the founders 
of the school, in whose honor it was 
named Trent Institute. 


manager’s desk each morning a picture 
of the results of the previous day’s op- 
erations, so that he can act on this in- 
formation while it is fresh. 

Organization is a matter of eternal 
follow through and follow up. Condi- 
tions change all the time, and these vari- 
ations require corresponding changes in 
organization and organization policy to 
meet them. Life is never the same. It 
is a constant change. Consider the sea- 
sons! Changes are going on all about 
you every day. The same principle ap- 
plies to business. You can no more 
adopt a policy and then proceed to for- 
get all about it than you can decide not 
to eat or sleep if you want to survive. 
Business is the same way. Your organi- 
zation must be flexible—flexible enough 
to change with conditions, with the times. 
The ‘only difference between a rut and a 
grave.is the depth. 

The baking business abounds in oppor- 
tunity. It is not only a great public re- 
sponsibility, but it is a magnificent pub- 
lic service and, rightly conducted around 
the principles of outstanding and uni- 
form quality, of superior service and of 
truthful advertising, it will reap rich re- 
ward in public good will. 

Good will is the most priceless of all 
business assets. Your plants might burn 
down, but they. are material things of 
brick, stone, concrete, machinery and 
rolling stock, all of which can be quickly 
replaced, but good will, once lost, takes 
years to regain and possibly can never 
be regained. Good will is merit recog- 
nized. It. takes form when the buyer 
finds value in the product. The offspring 
of service and satisfaction, it grows only 
so long as it is maintained by the fac- 
tors which first gave it life. That one 
business ‘or product should have good 


will in greater degree than others in the 
same line is seldom the outcome of 
chance or circumstance. Rather it is be- 


‘cause the successful business has more 


satisfactorily met the demands and needs 
of its market, and by continuous mainte- 
nance of quality and service, ‘retains 
friends once made while adding continu- 
ously to their number. 

In a talk such as this I appreciate 
that the things which I have said will not 
apply to all of you, and that other things 
will only apply to some of you, but the 
one thought, the vision that I would like 
to leave with all of you, is this one of 
intelligent and enlightened public service. 
It is to this ideal of stewardship that the 
baking business, as the years go on, must 
render an accounting and be judged on 
the basis of that accounting. This is the 
ideal by which the standing, the prestige 
and the influence of the industry must be 
measured, and if we are going to have 
the progress of which I have spoken 
these are the lines along which we must 
guide our thoughts and our activities. 


oS 

MARKETING PRACTICES DECRIED 

Winnirec, Man.—“Producing a crop 
is one problem, marketing it is a horse 
of another color,” said the Hon. W. R. 
Motherwell, Canadian minister of agri- 
culture, in a recent interview at Ottawa. 
Complaints had been made in the British 
Isles and in other European countries in 
connection with the 1927 crops, he said, 
and indicated that further investigation 
would be made in an effort to correct 
some very unsatisfactory conditions 


which he said surrounded the marketing 
of the’ wheat crop. 


“I believe a more 





Cs. S. DODDINGTON, of the Western 

* Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was 
made a member of the executive council 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Canada at the recent convention 
in Toronto. 


co-operative spirit between the dealer 


and the producer would result in the so- 
lution .of most of our difficulties. This 
would seem to be necessary, from evi- 
dence Suggesting that some of the more 
dating dealers have been attempting to 
sail dangerously close to the limit in 
tampering with grade, and doing more 
mixing than .seems just advisable.” 


oo 


BARLEY IMPORTS FROM U. S. 
MUST PASS TEST IN GERMANY 


Wasurincton, D. C.—By a decree. of 
the German reichsrat, effective from Oct. 
1 to Nov. 15, 1928, barley of American 
origin, excepting from Texas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma. and Colorado,’ may be admit- 
ted to Germany only after an examina- 
tion establishing its freedom from plant 
disease. - The importer must bear the ex- 
pense of this examination, according to 
information received from D. C. Poole, 
United States charge d’affaires at Berlin. 
The German government is authorized 
to cancel or extend the decree, and may 
also ‘admit exceptions in its application. 
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AUGUST FROSTS LOWER 
WESTERN WHEAT GRADES 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Each day brings 
further evidence of the toll taken by 
frost in the wheat fields of western Can- 
ada during the latter part of August. 
Grain which would with a few more days 
of favorable weather have been of excel- 
lent quality is grading Nos. 4, 5 and 6, 
and has depreciated in value 15@85c bu. 
Wheat, which in the middle of August 
looked like No. 1 and No. 2 northern, is 
turning out Nos. 3, 4, 5 or 6, with an 
unusually large proportion of feed wheat. 
The monetary loss to the farmer will 
be great, even allowing for the size of 
the crop. 

For the third successive year, farmers 
in western Canada have raised bumper 
crops, only to see the results of their 
labor greatly depreciated by weather 
conditions. Rainy harvest weather the 
past two years lowered the grades, and 
although it has been excellent this year, 
the farmer is little better off financially, 
because of the damage to quality by the 
frost. In Saskatchewan alone it is esti- 
mated that the loss will be in excess of 
$75,000,000. 

A glance at the official inspection lists 
tells the story. Wheat delivered by 
farmers in western Canada between Aug. 
1 and Oct. 4 totaled 175,857,920 bus, or 
more than three times as much as they 
delivered in the same period last year. 
Following is a comparison of grades, in 
cars: 


1928 1927 
ee 1 1 
ee eee 1,888 1,088 
ms EE” ie oc iin tac 12,240 3,468 
ae ae 13,463 3,777 
et © WE bn00 veecesess 8,581 1,644 
wees © WUE seeccccoccces 5,656 577 
i A ee eee 4,671 238 
Pe, THOS os. 6:00:00 20,0006 1,384 95 


It will be seen from these figures that 
while the grain deliveries are a little 
more than three times larger than last 
year, the proportion of No. 4 wheat is 
about five times greater, No. 5 about 10 
times greater, and No. 6 near 20 times 
greater. It is very disheartening to the 
farmer to find wheat which weighs be- 
tween 60 and 65 Ibs to the bushel getting 
a grade as low as No. 6, which at pres- 
ent is selling at 42c under No. 1 north- 
ern, 

ed 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour buyers purchased 
fair quantities last week, in line with the 
advance in wheat, but such commit- 
ments do not extend much beyond two 
or three months. Prices were marked up 
20c on Oct. 2. The future situation is 
much influenced by this year’s large Ca- 
nadian crop of wheat. 

Quotations, Oct. 6, basis car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points: top patent, $7.50 
bbl; patents, $7.25; second patent, $6.90; 
export patents, $6.70. 

An improvement in export demand is 
reported by all markets. The reduction 
in ocean freight rates to the United 
Kingdom is expected to increase transac- 
tions with that market. 

Winter wheat flour is very strong, and 
although quotations for car lots, deliv- 
ered at Montreal rate points, still are 
$6.10 bbl in secondhand jutes, both buy- 
ers and millers expect higher prices in 
the near future. 

NOTES 

James A. Richardson, head of James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
grain merchant, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Pantepec Oil Co., of Venezuela. 


A. G. Watson, sales manager in the 
maritime provinces for the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned to 
Halifax after a short business visit here. 

Reports from Quebec indicate that 
construction work on the new grain ele- 
vator at that port is nearly completed. 
The structure will be ready to receive 
grain about Oct. 15. 

oo s> 
CORK BAKERY WINS CUP 

Dvusirx, Iretanp.—Irish bakers who 
attended, in large numbers, the Bakers’ 
Exhibition, held recently at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, London, displayed 
their products very successfully. Sin- 
cox’ & Sons, Cork, won the competition 
for the best pan loaf baked in Ireland, 
and was awarded the silver cup, em- 
blematic of the “Irish Championship.” 
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REPORT SHOWS DROP IN 
SCOTTISH BAKING COSTS 


Giascow, Scottanp.—At the quarterly 
meeting of the United Co-operative 
Baking Society, held Sept. 14 at Glas- 
gow, Alexander Buchanan, the chairman, 
announced that the cost of baking a loaf 
of bread had been reduced about 17 per 
cent during the past year, while the 
price of bread to the consumer had been 
lowered by about 14 per cent. The re- 
duction follows a criticism leveled at 
British co-operative consuming societies 
less than a year ago, when it was point- 
ed out to a Glasgow conference of co- 
operative delegates that the cause of ex- 
pensive bread was not the activities of 
the Canadian wheat pool, as had been 
contended, but the increased cost of bak- 
ing. 

At that time it was said that in 1918, 
when the price of flour and bread was 
controlled, flour sold at 43s, ex-mill, and 
bread at 9d per 4-lb loaf, but that to- 
day, under the sliding scale used by the 
leading Glasgow bakers, flour would 
have to be as low as 38s to warrant a 
9d loaf. At present, bread is priced at 
9d per 4-lb loaf, but the official price of 
flour is 33s 6d per 280 lbs, with home 
millers frequently selling under that. On 
the basis of the 1918 parity, bread should 
be selling for 742 or 8d per 4@lb loaf. 

The report of the society indicates 
that, despite the continued industrial de- 
pression in the Clyde Valley, demand 
for bakery products is expanding. A 
total of 121,750 280-lb sacks oatmeal and 
flour were used during the first half of 
1928, compared with 116,365 for the cor- 
responding period last year, an increase 
of 4.6 per cent. Sales totaled £725,121, 
compared with £696,969 for 1927. 

A personal note at the meeting was 
the valedictory address delivered by J. 
H. Forsyth, chief cashier of the society 
for more than 40 years, who stated that 
he had attended 173 quarterly meetings 
of the society, entering the services of 
the organization when it was in its in- 
fancy. Mr. Forsyth is retiring on a 
pension. 

oS 
FRENCH FLOUR TAX REDUCED 


Paris, France.—The French budget 
plans for 1929 propose to abolish the 2 
per cent tax which heretofore has been 
levied on each handling, or turnover, of 
flour from the miller to consumer, with 
the exception of the milling tax and the 
levy on imports of flour and semolina. 
A special clause annuls the tax on all 
grain products delivered to the farmer 
in exchange for wheat. The handling 
of this difficult situation is regarded in 
France as being a very happy solution, 
and the only present worries are over 
the wheat shortage, which amounts to 
20,000,000 hectoliters (560,000,000 bus), 
and it is a question whether or not the 
new measure will counteract the in- 
creased cost of bread which will result 
from the necessity of importing wheat. 

oo 

THE MARKET AT CONSTANTINOPLE 

The Constantinople wheat and flour 
market was unsteady during July, states 
a report from Julian E. Gillespie, com- 
mercial attache. In spite of the short- 
age of arrivals during the first part of 
the month, and the pessimistic reports 
which continued to come in concerning 
the new cereal crop, market prices 
dropped below the figures quoted the 
previous month. 

It is stated that the 1928 wheat crop 
is about 25 per cent shorter than the 
1927 harvest. Inasmuch as the 1927 
crop was short and there is no carry- 


The British Flour Market Problem—Part II 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that mill offals have suffered a decline of 
N between 5 and 10s ton during the past few weeks, and that wheat has only 

weakened slightly, London millers have seen fit to reduce the official quotation 
for straights by 1s per sack, and have taken 6d off their actual selling limits. 
This might tend to create disbelief in the argument that the excellent prices of mill 
offals during recent months were largely responsible for the low prices of flour, 
but it need not do so, as will be explained hereafter. One miller, who is in a good 
position to judge, condemned the reduction as ,a mistake, contending that it is 
quite unwarranted. It has not resulted in a flood of orders from buyers, for 
only a small percentage of the bakers are in need, but has only irritated those 
who still are taking delivery of old and dear contracts, and increased the diffi- 
culties of importers and dealers in American and Canadian flours. Cabled offers 
from across the Atlantic are lower from some mills, but those which were cheapest 
have not made any reductions. Consequently, the trade in spring wheat flour has 
been limited to small retail orders, coming from buyers who require this type of 
flour for specific purposes, or from those who appreciate its value and insist on 
using at least a proportion of it in their mixtures. This business has been stimu- 
lated by the country millers’ practice of accepting a 6d reduction for all English 
wheat flour, which is frequently used by bakers in conjunction with imported 
spring wheat flours. 

English wheat, however, is being threshed very slowly, which is not surprising 
in view of the fact that middlings and other feedingstuffs cost the farmers more 
than they can obtain from millers for their wheat. A year ago the country was 
full of damaged wheat, following the wet harvest, and large quantities were used 
for feed. This year, after a dry harvest and with a crop of excellent quality, it is 
a sad state of affairs to find good, sound bread grain being used extensively for 
feed. That is the effect of the depressed state of wheat prices in the world’s 
markets. 

We, in England, read with interest the statements of the candidates in the 
coming American presidential election on the subject of agricultural depression, 
and notice the importance attached to it. It would be a miracle if the same sub- 
ject should become an issue of equivalent importance in the British parliamentary 
election which will take place next year, all political parties being afraid of sug- 
gesting any measures which would tend to increase the price of food, especially 
bread. 

Reverting to the matter of mill offal prices, last May, when the price of 
London made flour was 10s 6d per 280 lbs higher than the current figure, offals 
were barely 20s ton higher, and the fall in the latter has been approximately 10 
per cent. During the same period the price of corn on spot has declined to the 
extent of 19 per cent, barley by 28 per cent, and oats by 19 per cent. It will 
thus be seen that, had mill offals fallen in the same proportion as the principal 
feeding grains, the decline in flour would have been approximately Is per sack 
less. Canadian millers, in defense of their present prices, point to the low values 
of feed in the Dominion and the prospects of still lower values as the new crop 
movement of oats and barley develops, and, so long as feed values in Canada 
remain in the present relation to British prices,; there is small prospect of the 
present difficulties which confront the export trade being overcome. 

4 : C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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ture of different kinds of flour. Another 
suggestion for relieving the situation is 
the temporary lifting of the import du- 


over, it would not be surprising if the 
1928 crop is short 45 per cent of normal 
production. It is interesting to note 
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that, despite these facts, prices were in- 
fluenced by world market prices rather 
than .by the existing local conditions. 
That there will be a shortage of grain 
during the coming year is openly admit- 
ted by the government. A number of 
tests have been carried on by the prefect 
of Constantinople with the view of mak- 


ing a standard loaf of bread from a mix-. 
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ENGLAND'S IDEAL SUMMER 


London, Eng. 

(THE long spell of fine weather in 

England, especially in the South 
and West, exceeds records for many 
years, and there are few who. can 
remember such. an_ exceptionally 
beautiful summer and autumn. Hay 
and grain crops have been harvested 
under ideal conditions. Usually, in 
September, remnants of both hay 
and grain remain in the fields, har- 
vesting having been delayed by rain, 
but not so this year. During Sep- 
tember, farmers were busy plowing, 
and are well ‘ahead with their field 
work. During July, conditions were 
rather in the nature of a drouth, 
that is to say, what is considered a 
“drouth” in England, but since then 
good rains have fallen at intervals 
and the moisture rendered agricul- 
tural conditions ideal. 





ties on grain. 
oo 


CONSIGNED FLOUR BRINGS LOSS 


Guascow, Scortanp. — Importers in 
Scotland are pointing to a regent sale 
of consigned flour from Australia at 
London and Liverpool to illustrate the 
folly of the practice. The consignment 
in question was sold at 8@9s per 280 lbs 
below the cost of the flour, and it is 
estimated that the return to the millers 
would be about 29s 6d, compared with 
38s for the same flour on nonconsigned 
shipments. It is believed that most of 
the flour was continental goods thrown 
on the London market. 

oo 
LONDON VISITOR 

Lonvon, Eno.—Monroe Wellerson, of 
the New York office of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., has been visiting the various 
European markets, including London 
and Liverpool. 

oo! 


London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 


sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


-—- Week ending———. 


From— Sept. 14 Sept. 7 Sept. 16 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
po eee 3,915 1,000 2,500 
oo ee ous eee 500 
Canada—aAtlantic 4,513 9,925 3,750 
Australia ............ 2,645 8,199 5,428 
Argentina ........... cuit 6,070 500 
Continent ........... 262 210 160 
Coastwise ..........+. 600 1,840 800 
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IMPORTERS FACE SEVERE 
COMPETITION IN IRELAND 


Betrast, IreLranp. — Possibilities of 
business: in imported flour have become 
worse d g the past few weeks, as 
prices continue out of line with the cost 
of British milled flour. Buyers are con- 
tracting with English and Scotch millers 
to fill their wants. Canadian offers have 
declined a little for October-November- 
December shipment, but the lower prices 
have had little effect. English and 
Scotch millers are so keen to sell that 
almost any reasonable offer is being ac- 
cepted, especially for future shipment, 
and never in the history of the trade 
have home millers appeared so desirous 
of preventing the importation of foreign 
flour. 

Despite the talk of a flour tariff in 
the Irish Free State, Dublin continues to 
outstrip Belfast in the importation of 
American flour. During August, 15,000 
sacks were shipped to Dublin, compared 
with 15,000 to Belfast, while for the 
week ending Sept. 8, 15,000 were shipped 
to Dublin, compared with none to Bel- 
fast. 

The oatmeal market is dull and de- 
pressed. Mills have disposed of stocks 
of old crop rolled oats and are begin- 
ning to buy new oats. The general feel- 
ing is that, with the low price of flour, 
oats must be sold at a reasonable level, 
in view of the large Irish crop, and it 
is certain that, if importers desire a 
share of the Irish business in oats prod- 
ucts, they will be forced to cut their 
prices. 

oo 


LARGE WHEAT FORECAST IN 
JUGOSLAVIA MATERIALIZES 


Betorape, Jucostavia. — Forecasts for 
a large Jugoslavian wheat crop, made 
earlier in the season, have fully mate- 
rialized. The yield exceeds the average 
between 1920 and 1927, although it is 
thought that the gluten content is not 
up to expectations. However, the esti- 
mate recently issued by the new minister 
of agriculture is regarded as too opti- 
mistic, since it placed the yield at 100,- 
000,000 bus, whereas conservative ex- 
perts estimate that the production was 
88,000,000. 

Although the export surplus for the 
present crop year should be about 33,- 
000,000 bus, it is thought that a large 
share of it will be used by farmers for 
eattle feed, since the corn crop is much 
below normal. The prospective yield is 
only 75,300,000 bus, insufficient to cover 
home requirements, and at many points 
corn is quoted higher than wheat—an 
unprecedented situation. 

Corn is still the chief food of the 
peasants, especially in Dalmatia and 
along the Adriatic Coast, and this factor 
is also expected to influence the size of 
the surplus available for export. Jugo- 
slavian wheat is underselling Hungarian 
new crop wheat, and a considerable ex- 
port trade is being done in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Bené Scuwakz. 


oo 
CORN EXCHANGE GOLFERS’ TOURNEY 


Lonpon, Enc.—In the midst of beau- 
tiful surroundings and ideal weather 
conditions, the autumn meeting of the 
London Corn Exchange Golfing Society 
was held on Sept. 18 at the West Herts 
Golf Club, Cassiobury Park, near Wat- 
ford, Herts. Although the attendance 
was not large, as only some 36 members 
took out cards, lack of numbers did not 
dampen enthusiasm, and the meeting ws 
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regarded as one of the most enjoyable 
r held. 
= the morning the competition was 
for the “Tidy Salver” prize, 18 holes un- 
der handicap, and the scores also count- 
ed for the second round of the Mark 
Lane Cup Scratch Prize, the first round 
of this competition having been played 
at the meeting held in the spring. A 
pox of golf balls was also offered as a 
rize in this round for the best score, 
under handicap, of the last nine holes. 
Another prize was the Captain’s, which 
was given for the best aggregate net 
score at the spring and autumn meet- 


gs. 

The winners of these events were as 
follows: Tidy Salver, G. R. Kirby, who 
scored 74; four players tied for second 
with a net of 75, F. T. Barker, R. H. 
Rose, G. Savory and S. Woffenden. The 
Mark Lane Cup for best aggregate 
scratch score at spring and autumn meet- 
ings was won by C. H. Pillman, with a 
score of 150, while the Captain’s Prize 
for the best aggregate net score at the 
spring and autumn meetings also went 
to Mr. Pillman. The best score for the 
last nine holes of the morning round 
was made by R. H. Rose. 

After lunch, competition was for the 
“Wiles Cups,” which were won by A. 
G. Snelling, honorary secretary of the 
society, and L. W. Phillips. 


oo > 
RUSSIAN GRAIN SUPPLIES 


Lonpnon, Ena.—The second month of 
the 1928-29 grain campaign in Soviet 
Russia has again shown disappointing 
results. In August, the total supplies 
only reached about 565,000 tons, as 
against 929,000 during the same period 
last year. The total grain purchases 
during the first two months of the pres- 
ent crop year, July and August, were 
only about 50 per cent of the quantities 
provided for in the grain program. In 
this connection, a very nervous tone is 
noticeable in the Soviet press, which is 
insisting om drastic measures to stop the 
irregularities in the purchases of grain 
supplies. The Russian trade commis- 
sioner established, on Sept. 1, a special 
bureau to supervise the grain program, 
in order to provide a steady supply for 
consuming districts. 

oo> 
STANDARD BREAD ADVOCATE DEAD 


Lonpon, Eno.—Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart., instigator of the standard bread 
campaign, which was at its height a few 
years ago, died, Sept. 21, at Hilton 
Lodge, his Derbyshire home, aged 59. 
Included in the property inherited by 
Sir Oswald was a bakery at Rolleston, 
near his home, and, owning a mill, he 
began to grind whole meal flour which 
he baked in his plant, the wrappers bear- 
ing the baronet’s name and crest. The 
London Daily Mail began to champion 
his ideas and it is generally contended 
that the increased use of whole meal 
flour can be traced to this campaign. 
Oswald Mosley, a son, a socialist mem- 
ber of Parliament for Smethwick, has de- 
clared that he never will adopt his fa- 
ther’s title. 

oo > 
GERMAN WHEAT EXPORTS 

Giascow, Scortanp. — The availability 
of supplies of good quality German 
wheat at very reasonable prices has led 
the trade to wonder whether or not Ger- 
many has a surplus of wheat this year 
for export. Although a great deal of ex- 
porting is being done, it is assumed, in 
view of the fact that exporters of wheat 
and flour have the right to import an 
equivalent quantity, duty free, that the 
country will import Canadian or other 
wheat, suitable for mixing, in exchange 
for the exports of native wheat. 

oo > 
ITALIAN MACARONI EXPORTS LOWER 

Paris, France.—Doubtless due to the 
great progress in production of maca- 
toni and all forms of Italian pastes in 
France during the past two years, Ital- 
lan exports of these products have fallen 
from a value of 1,511,000 francs in the 
first six months of 1927, to 712,000 in the 
first half of 1928. Export of Italian rice 
to France during the same period fell 


from a value of 18,263,000 francs to 13,- 
576,000. 
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Cable Address: ‘‘Palmking” 


CHICAGO 


There was no noticeable change in the 
flour market last week. New business 
was moderate, but reports of improved 
shipping directions were general. North- 
western and southwestern mill represen- 
tatives alike stated that old orders were 
being cleaned up satisfactorily. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Only a scat- 
tered demand was reported. Although 
springs moved better than hard winters, 
sales were mainly in single cars of 500@ 
800 bbls. There was an improvement in 
directions, and few complaints were re- 
ceived, 

Hard Winter Flour.—Scattered sales 
of one and two cars made up the bulk of 
the business in hard winters. A few 
sales of 1,000 bbls were made, but buy- 
ers generally held off. A decided im- 
provement was reported in shipping di- 
rections. 

Soft Winter Flour—tThere was a sale 
of 8,600 bbls of Pacific Coast flour, but 
this was the only round lot disposed of. 
Most brokers and mill representatives 
said they only were able to book single 
cars. There was a wide range in prices. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 6, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes: spring top patent 
$6@6.60 bbl, standard patent $5.75@ 
6.40, first clear $5.20@5.60, second clear 
$4.25@4.80; hard winter short patent 
$5.60@6.20, 95 per cent patent $5@5.75, 
straight $4.85@5.40, first clear $4.75@ 
5.10; soft winter short patent $6.60@ 
7.40, standard patent $6@6.90, straight 
$6@6.50, first clear $5.40@5.70. 

Durum.—Prices on semolinas were un- 
changed, and demand again slowed up, 
the trade being well supplied for the 
present. On Oct. 6, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 34%c; No. 8 semolina, 8c; durum 
patent, 2%c; special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Bept. 8O-<Cot. 6 .ccsccceser 37,148 93 
Previous week ..........+.-. 40,218 100 
WOE GOO vic ceccscscocecces 37,000 92 
TWO years AGO .....eeeeee 35,000 88 


ENTERS FLOUR DISTRIBUTING BUSINESS 


Grover G. Jones, for many years con- 
nected with the Knollenberg Milling Co., 
Quincy, Ill., has entered the flour and 
feed business in that city with his son, 
and will operate as Grover G. Jones & 
Son, 208-216 South Tenth Street. 

Mr. Jones is representing the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, on 
flour, Swift & Co., Chicago, on tankage, 
meat scraps, etc., and the Quaker Oats 
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Co., Chicago, on mixed feeds, etc. He 
is very much pleased over his connec- 
tions, and reports a good business. 


FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 


The officers and directors of the Chica- 
go Flour Club have appointed the fol- 
lowing standing committees: entertain- 
ment, John Reget, Jr., chairman, H. E. 
Burgess, Gold Medal Flour Co., E. E. 
Murphy, Modern Miller; membership, S. 
O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller, 
chairman, James P. Curry, J. P. Curry 
Co., Frank Sickinger; traffic, Frank 
Lange, Lange Flour Co., chairman, W. 
E. Albright, Minneapolis-Larabee Flour 
Co., E. M. Palmer, Palmer Flour Co; 
auditing, Fred W. Seyfarth, chairman, 
John A. Armbruster, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., George Hohenadel, Pieser- 
Livingston Co; legislative, V. J. Peter- 
sen, Petersen Bros. & Co., chairman, 
Fred Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen Co., C. M. Yager, Modern Miller; 
grievance, John F. Benes, Lothes & 
Benes, chairman, J, E. Dister, Anchor 
Mills, Walter S. Johnson, W. S. Johnson 
& Co., Charles H. Meyer, J. R. Short, 
J. R. Short Milling Co; arbitration, J. S. 
Stone, Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., chairman, Ernest G. Dahl, A. C. 
Jacobs, A. C. Jacobs & Co., I. B. John- 
ston, International Milling Co., B. F. 
Wallschlaeger, Washburn Crosby Co. 


NOTES 


Miss L. Beardsley, of the Beardsley 
Brokerage Co., returned Oct. 2 from a 
short eastern trip. 


Frank H. Blodgett, president Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., was 
in Chicago on Oct. 5. 


S. O’Dell, of Henry Lichtig & Co., 
Kansas City, was in Chicago for a few 
days last week, visiting the trade. 


The National Poultry and Egg Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting, Oct. 
8-9, at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


J. P. Parks, feed broker, of Kansas 
City, passed Oct. 5-6 at his local office. 
He was returning from a month’s east- 
ern trip. 


J. M. Ewing, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited in Chi- 
cago recently. He was en route east 
on a business trip. 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, left for 
Washington, Oct. 5, after passing a few 
days at the Chicago offices. 


J. W. Gilges, feed department, Kansas 
City, George Cormack, superintendent 
of production, and T. C. Roberts, prod- 
ucts control department, Minneapolis, 





ONE of the most popular entertainment features of the recent convention of 

the American Bakers Association in Chicago was the golf tournament held 
at the Medinah Club. Above, at the first tee, are Walter Phillips, American 
Diamalt Co., J. A. Lee, The Fleischmann Co., and M. Lee Marshall, Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation. 
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visited the local offices of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. last week. 


Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
stopped in Chicago Oct. 9. He had been 
on a short trip to the mill, and was re- 
turning east. 


George Altorfer, of James S. Tem- 
pleton’s Sons, grain, Chicago, is attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion at Dallas, Texas, and will 
also visit in Mexico before returning. 
He will be away about a month. 


oo 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour remained very quiet last week, 
with buyers waiting for action one way 
or the other, believing that prices will 
recede. Sellers expect to do some more 
car lot business, but until something hap- 
pens the market will be dull. The small 
buyers were active, filling immediate 
needs. Quotations, Oct. 6: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $6.15@ 
6.40 bbl, straight $5.95@6, first clear 
$5@5.05, and second clear $4.20@4.50, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 

Buyers of Kansas flour are waiting for 
the market to drop. Mills feel that if 
cash wheat declines, they will do more 
business in flour. There are some re- 
ports of price cutting. Lower limits ad- 
vanced 10c last week, but top limits re- 
mained unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 6: 
fancy brands hard winter patent $6.05@ 
6.60 bbl, straight $5.90@6.30, and first 
clear $4.70@5, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


According to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, only 1,235,480 bus grain were 
shipped out of Milwaukee on lake car- 
riers during September. 


Grain in store at the close of business, 
Sept. 29, aggregated 2,084,103 bus, con- 
sisting of 1,037,842 wheat, 126,603 corn, 
617,617 oats, 278,550 barley and 23,491 
rye. 

There was a decided falling off in the 
grain movement in Milwaukee during 
September, compared to the same month 
in 1927, receipts this year only totaling 
3,361,618 bus, compared with 5,243,070 a 
year ago. Shipments were 3,253,745 bus, 
against 3,847,119 last year. 

Receipts of flour in Milwaukee during 
September totaled 206,850 bbls, against 
327,420 a year ago the same month, while 
shipments were only 5,250, against 35,992 
last year. Feed offerings during Sep- 
tember were 2,710 tons, against 5,780 last 
year, and shipments 6,800 this year, com- 
pared with 10,233 a year ago. 

L. E, Meyer. 
oS! 


FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 
ANNOUNCE MEETING PLANS 


Announcement has been made of the 
tentative program for the twentieth an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States, which will be held at the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C., Nov. 1-2. 
The morning of the first day will be de- 
voted to round table discussion, open to 
association members only, under the di- 
rection of the executive committee. The 
convention proper will open in the after- 
noon, with the welcoming of the dele- 
gates, followed by the report of the sec- 
retary, L. E. Bopst. P. H. Smith, of 
Amherst, Mass., president of the associa- 
tion, will deliver his annual address, fol- 
lowed by the appointment of committees, 
and talks by Dr. E. M. Nelson, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, on “Cod 
Liver Oil in Feeds,” and G. L. Bidwell, 
of the cattle food laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, on “Sampling 
of Feed.” 

On the following morning the conven- 
tion will listen to addresses by Dr. E. B. 
Forbes, of the Institute of Animal Nutri- 
tion, of Pennsylvania State College, W. 
E. Suits, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, who will 
talk on “Progress in Mixed Feed Manu- 
facturing,” and Lynn Townsend, secre- 
tary of the New England Retail Grain 
Dealers’ Association. The afternoon will 
be given over to committee reports, the 
completion of unfinished business, and 
the election of officers. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour buyers were satisfied last week 
to await the lower prices they so con- 
fidently expect. Moreover, having pre- 
viously bought sufficient to take care of 
their present needs, they were in ex- 
cellent position. ‘Their ideas were just 
far enough below mills’ prices to pre- 
vent big sales, and only in occasional 
instances, where quotations were espe- 
cially attractive, were round lots turned 
over. 

There is still some inquiry for dis- 
tant shipment, indicating that some have 
not booked their full requirements for 
future delivery. Many brokers expect 
that buying will be only from hand to 
mouth until after election, and in some 
quarters a break in wheat is looked for 
after the political campaign is settled. 

Prices were firmer, with fewer conces- 
sions reported. Springs and hard win- 
ters shared the interest about equally, 
while soft winters were in demand but 
were scarce and high. Midwestern flours 
were practically prohibitive, and Penn- 
sylvanias seemed rapidly approaching 
that point. Most clears for immediate 
shipment were offered only with sales 
of patent flour, although for future de- 
livery the situation was easier. 

Quotations—Flour prices, Oct. 6, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.75@7 
bbl, standard patents $6.15@6.65, clears 
$5.95@6.15; hard winter short patents 
$6.15@6.75, straights $5.85@6.10; soft 
winter straights, Pennsylvania $6.30@ 
6.60, Pacific Coast $6.30@6.50. 


NOTES 


W. V. Dickinson, New York manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has returned from a brief trip 
to the mill at Buffalo. 


E. G. Broenniman, vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co., has returned 
from a 10 days’ trip to Minneapolis, and 
his former home, Watertown, Wis. 


H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., made his 
headquarters last week with James Haf- 
fenberg, while visiting the eastern mar- 
kets. 


C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, is 
visiting the trade in the East. He made 
his headquarters here with the Frank R. 
Prina Corporation. 


J. H. Faber, of Zwaardemaker’s Trad- 
ing & Industrial Co., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, arrived in New York early last 
week, and will remain some time in the 
United States and Canada. 


C. H. Sparks, sales manager for 
Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., left last 
week for Omaha, to visit the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., which his com- 
pany represents in New York. 


H. S. Pearlstone, of the New York 
flour trade, is establishing a brokers’ 
record for western traveling. The past 
week he was in the Southwest, and then 
flew from Minneapolis to Chicago, visit- 
ing his mill connections. 

Oscar T. Cook, manager of the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
and Frank Tice, of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, stopped 
in New York on their way home from 
the grain dealers’ convention in Boston. 


Many changes are evident on the Prod- 
uce Exchange floor with the preparations 
for unlisted security trading. Space is 
fenced: off, and trading posts are set up. 
R ar memberships last week were 
sold for $18,000, and associate for $13,- 
500. 

Mrs. Emory Morris, who operates the 
Mrs, Emory Morris Cake Shop, Fort 
Worth, Texas, following her attendance 
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at the national convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association at Chicago, 
passed some time in New York, stopping 
at Philadelphia on her way home. 


The Panama Rail Road, on Oct. 4, 
purchased 2,000 sacks hard wheat flour, 
from the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., at $5.85, delivered, free of all 
charges, at Cristobal, Canal. Zone. The 
highest bid was $6.80, from the Wilkins- 
Rogers Co., 21 mills submitting offers. 


Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Sept. 29, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, ran into unusually large fig- 
ures, in view of the 34,974 bbls that went 
to Hamburg. Another large shipment, 
14,000, was sent to Aberdeen, and total 
clearances were 88,741. Wheat clear- 
ances were 944,323 bus. 


The Foreign Commerce Club of New 
York, Inc., of which Robert R. Barr is 
president,: will hold a radio dinner at 
the Hotel Astor on the evening of Oct. 
17, at 6:30 p.m. Spectacular radio dem- 
onstrations are planned, with an address 
by A. H. Morton, director of traffic pro- 
duction of the Radio Corporation. of 
America, and messages will be sent to 
many parts of the world. Photo-radio, 
the American system of picture trans- 
mission by radio, will. serve to visualize 
new applications to foreign commerce. 

George D. Olds, Jr., general sales man- 
ager for the Hills Bros. Co., will give 
a course at Columbia’ University this 
fall in the marketing of grocery. prod- 
ucts. The study will include the grow- 
ing variety of distributive media. in the 
field, and the effects of consumer demand 
on the factors in trade, from retailer 
back to manufacturer. Students will 
also study the organization of the va- 
rious food distributing agencies, and ma- 
terial for the discussing of marketing 
problems will be drawn largely from ac- 
tual cases. The course began Oct. 2, and 
classes will meet every Tuesday evening. 

oo 


PITTSBURGH 


There was some quiet buying of spring 
wheat flour last week, but only in mod- 
erate amounts, and all for future deliv- 
ery. 

Most of it was of the established 
brands. Demand for hard winters was 
fair, the price range fof both springs 
and hard winters being almost parallel. 
Clears were wanted, with prices un- 
changed. Not much activity was noted 
in soft winter wheat flour, the larger 
consumers feeling that quotations’ were 
out of line. Shipping directions were 
satisfactory. Semolina was quoted at 
83%4c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were fair. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 6, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$6.25@7 bbl, standard patent $5.75@6; 


hard winter short patent $6.25@6.75, 


standard patent $5.75@6.25; hard winter 
low protein standard patent $5.50@5.75, 
clears $5.25@6; soft winter, $5.75@6, 
bulk, 

NOTES 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., is in Minnesota on a hunt- 
ing trip. 

R. T. Hambleton, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. Pittsburgh offices, has re- 
turned after a visit to Minnesota. 

The Donora (Pa.): Flour & Feed Co. 
has. filed suit against Thomas and Rozi 
Bindi, operators of.a general store at 
Monongahela, Pa., for $1,139, alleged to 
be due for merchandise sold the firm.-~ 

The. fall meeting of. the Pennsylvania 
Bakery Sales: Promotion Association will 
be held at the Penn-Harris. Hotel, Har- 
risburg, on. Oct. 11. .Luncheon will pre- 
cede the business session. Carl F. Stroeh- 


~ = 


man, of Stroehman Bros., Williamsport, 
will preside. 

The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 16, at 12:30 p.m. Horace 
W. Crider will preside. J. B. Dwyer, 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, and E. D. Kaulback, of the 
Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
will be honor guests. A. P. Cole, of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., and Edward J. 
Burry, of the W. C. Burry Co., will con- 
stitute the reception committee. 
town bakers and flour men in the city 
that day are welcome to attend the 
luncheon. 

oo 


BUFFALO 


Flour buyers last week only satisfied 
immediate needs. Prices on patents and 
clears remained firm. Shipping direc- 
tions were. fair. According to ‘reports, 
there is new business to be had. 

There were practically no export sales. 
Foreign stocks are sufficient to cover all 
needs and there will be no buying, except 
from hand to mouth, so long as consum- 
ers. can resist. present quotations, 

Quotations, Oct. 6, 98’s, f.o.b., Buffalo: 
spring patents $7.75 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $7.20@7,.35, first clears $6@6.25, 
fancy clears $6.25@6.50; Kansas first 
patents, new crop, $6.90@1.30, second 
patents $6.25; No. 2 semolina 3%c lb, 
bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, Oct. 6: spring 
patents $8@8.50, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 


Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 255,500 226,943 90 
Previous week .. 255,500 200,645 80 
FORE BHO. acccoce 253,000 225,835 89 
Two years ago... 238,000 223,790 94 
Three years ago. 238,000 237,940 100 


NOTES 


George C. Wood, of the Seymour- 
Wood Grain Co., is in Tennessee. 

William, C. Glatte, Buffalo sales man- 
ager for the Quaker Oats Co., is on a 
two: weeks’ vacation. 


The weekly luncheon meeting of the 
Buffalo Flour Club was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce dining rooms, 
Oct. 2. 


William Ashe, manager of the Buffalo 
mills of the Pratt Food Co., Philadel- 
phia, has returned from a trip to New 
York and Philadelphia. 


The. factory of Spencer, Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., on Michigan Avenue and 
Ganson Street, burned Sept. 30, with an 
estimated loss of $10,000. . The fire, it 
is thought, was caused by. defective wir- 
ing. 
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BOSTON 


Mill representatives reported only a 
dull demand for flour last week. There 
was no disposition to purchase for future 
delivery. Previous contracts are being 
filled, and there is sufficient flour on 
hand. to take care of buyers’ needs for 
some time. Other distributing points in 
New England reported similar. condi- 
tions, While prices at the close showed 
some advance, there was a disposition 
to force sales, and some mills were offer- 
ing concessions in order to induce the 
trade to operate. more freely. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment; in 
sacks, on Oct, 6: spring patents, special 
$7.75@7.85 bbl, standard. patents $6.50@ 
7.80, first clears $6.35@6.80; hard. win- 
ter patents, $6.40@6.80; soft winter pat- 
ents $6.45@7.40, straight $6.30@6.45, 
clears. $6.25@6.40. 

NOTES 


The estimated stock of unsold flour in 
Boston is 36,401 bbls, compared with 
31,362 on Sept. 1, and 31,126 a year ago. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during Sep- 
tember were 6,825 bbls, compared with 
6,700 in August and 2,625 in September, 
1927. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., of the 
Goodrich Bros. Co., and a former presi- 
dent of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation; George M. Ross, president of 
the Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., and assistant, manager of the Ross 
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“THAT’S OUR WEAKNESS 
NOW” 


[It is truly remarkable how aptly 
the need of many millers to call on 
their New York brokers coincided 
with the playing of the World Series 
in this city last week. Almost equal. 
ly striking were the number of sud. 
den calls uptown that kept local bro. 
kers from their offices from 1:30 
until 3:30, Thursday and Friday. At 
this season of the year it has grown 
the custom to forget all about bears 
and bulls, springs and Kansas, while 
the trade is temporarily baseball mad. 
Any who were not among the 65,000 
in the Stadium stayed close to the 
exchange bulletin board to see what 
Huggins’ hospital crew could do to 
the boys from the cake flour country. 
There have, of course, been a few 
out-of-towners who were unjustly 
suspected of timing their trip to New 
York with the big event, but they 
must bear the accusation and be list- 
ed with the local ones who actually 
had tickets. Millers visiting New 
York last week included A. L. Jacob- 
son, manager of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, O. L. Malo, 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, Charles H. 
Newman, general manager of the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, R. 
A. Kelly, Kansas City, Ward Fall- 
gatter, of Fisher & Fallgatter, Wau- 
paca, Wis., and J. E. Coolbroth, sales 
supervisor, durum department of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 





Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas; Charles La 
Ferle, traffic manager of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Louis W. DePass. 


2 
BALTIMORE 


Flour. was firm but quiet last week, 
although some business. was done in 
standard spring patent at $6.15@6.25 
bbl, cotton, fancy standard hard winter 
patent at $6.15, cotton, and near-by soft 
winter straight at $5.65, bulk. The lull 
in demand was not due to any lack of 
faith in the permanency of present val- 
ues, but to the fact that the trade, hav- 
ing good holdings at a low average, 
found it necessary to reduce rather than 
further augment stocks. Closing prices, 
Oct. 6, car lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, 65c more in wood, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: first spring patent $6.75@7, 
standard patent $6.25@6.50; hard winter 
short patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6@ 
6.25; soft winter short patent (near- 
by) $6.50@6.75, straight (near-by) $5.75 
@6. 


NOTES 

Receipts last week included 2,473 bbls 
flour and 273,274 bus barley destined for 
export. 

George B. Shaw, of White & Co., flour 
brokers, passed the week end at Atlantic 
City, accompanied by his wife. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
S. P. Mason, manager of the Terminal 
Warehouse Co., and P. Larson, chief 
grain inspector, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Receipts of new southern wheat this 
season, 1,275,593 bus; same time last 
year, 1,278,748. Range of prices last 
week, $1.15@1.38%2; year ago, $1.32@ 
1.36. 

C. H.- Dorsey. 


oS 
PHILADELPHIA 


The upward movement in wheat last 
week caused a firmer feeling in flour, 
but quotations were unchanged. Busi- 
ness was of small volume, as buyers re- 
fused to anticipate requirements. Quo- 
tations, basis 140-lb jutes, Oct. 6: spring 
first patent $7.10@7.35 bbl; standard 
patent $6.60@6.95, first clear $6@6.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.70@7.10, 
straight $6.30@6.55; soft winter straight, 
$5.75 @6.75. 


NOTES 

The monthly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Commercial. Exchange 
will be held, Oct. 11, in the Bourse. 

I, C. Maghran, Buffalo, divisional sales 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
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(Co, Minneapolis, was in Philadelphia 
last week. 

Vance Pidgeon, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the 
Philadelphia office of that company. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, was on “change last week, the guest 
of James J. Rodgers. 

Fire broke out in the drying room of 
Anthony Marano’s macaroni factory, 
Eleventh and Catharine streets, last week, 
but was confined to the fifth floor. 


The Flour Club of Philadelphia held 
an outing on Oct. 5 at the Llanerch 
Country Club. Golf was played in the 
afternoon and bridge in the evening, fol- 
lowing dinner. 

ad 


SALES INCREASE SEEN FOR 
PURITY-CUSHMAN MERGER 


Commenting on the recently announced 
plans of the Purity Bakeries to acquire 
the stock of Cushman’s Son’s, Inc., the 
Wall Street Journal points out that the 
new company will have an annual sales 
volume of about $45,000,000, placing it 
on a par in size with the General Baking 
Corporation and the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration, both of which have sales vol- 
umes of slightly more than this amount. 
While this is the most important addi- 
tion to Purity since the formation of the 
company, the expansion program is not 
yet completed, and it is not unlikely that, 
by the end of another year, Purity will 
be the second largest baking company in 
the country in sales volume. 

The Journal says that the purchase 
was a logical step, since both companies 
have the same bankers and similar poli- 
cies of operation. Cushman’s will prove 
an extremely valuable acquisition for Pu- 
tity, since it affords a New York outlet, 
while the superior financial resources of 
Purity will better develop the Cushman 
properties. The latter company now has 
190 stores in greater New York, and 
the officials of the company believe that 
it could properly operate twice that num- 
ber, if baking facilities were available. 
It has 18 bakeries, with a sales volume 
of over $15,000,000 annually. Cushman’s 
does a type of business which is extreme- 
ly profitable, selling high grade pastry 
and bread to the better class of trade, 
and net profit after all charges is usual- 
ly about 10 per cent on sales volume. 

Purity Bakeries had a net sales volume 
of $27,760,394 in 1927, and showed a net 
profit of $3,107,401. In recent years the 
company has been concentrating on in- 
creasing efficiency and building up a 
margin of profit, rather than increasing 
sales volume. Operating profit, before 
charges, in 1927 was about 16 per cent 
of net sales, against 18 per cent in 1926, 
and 8 per cent in 1925. Operating profit 
more than doubled between 1925 and 
1927, The large increase in profits with- 
out a great increase in sales was due to 
the fact that during this time the man- 
agement was rehabilitating plants ac- 
quired at the time of the formation of 
the company and which had not been on 
a profitable basis. 

Purity has outstanding $8,000,000 de- 
bentures and 76,145 shares of no-par 
6 per cent preferred stock. Cushman 
has $2,650,800 7 per cent preferred, and 
$2,946,400 8 per cent preferred. 
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UNITED STATES WHEAT IMPORTS 
_ Wasuineton, D. C.—Imports of wheat 
into bonded mills for grinding into flour 
for export totaled 446,000 bus for the 
week ended Sept. 22. For the period 
from July 1 to Sept. 22, such imports 
amounted to 4,721,000, compared with 
4,793,000 for the same period last year. 
There were no imports of wheat for con- 
sumption during the week ended Sept. 
22; for the period from July 1 to Sept. 

those upon which duty was paid were 
55,000 bus. 

oo 


Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States during August 
again exceeded $13,000,000, making the 
total for the first eight months of 1928 
reach a new high level of $81,686,133, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 
Volume of shipments thus far this year 
is greater than those in 1920. 
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SEATTLE 


Demand has continued good for Pacific 
northwestern soft wheat flour from sec- 
tions ordinarily supplied by the soft 
wheat flour mills of the Central West. 
Some eastern buyers attempted to book 
around the clock, but are receiving no 
encouragement from Pacific northwest- 
ern mills on long-time bookings, on ac- 
count of the growing premiums for soft 
winter wheat. 

The large milling capacity of Utah and 
southern Idaho, operating at full capac- 
ity, and shipping 60 to 90 per cent of its 
output to the domestic East, has not 
been able to supply the increased eastern 
and southeastern demand caused by the 
short winter wheat crops of the Ohio 
Valley, and buyers continue to look to 
the Pacific Northwest to fill the defi- 
ciency. 

Activity in north coast markets is re- 
stricted to filling earlier forward book- 
ings, to near-by requirements of bakers 
who have not booked ahead, and to the 
family flour trade. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Oct. 5: family 
short patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.55@5.95, 98s; 
standard patents $6.40@6.90, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.15@7.05. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7@7.80; Montana, $6.20 
@7.30. 

Export Trade.—Oriental inquiry was 
again fairly active last week, demand 
coming principally from South China, 
and moderate sales were made. North 
China was in the market to a less ex- 
tent and at unworkable prices. Busi- 
ness with the United Kingdom and the 
Continent consisted of a few small par- 
cel sales. There was little demand from 
the west coast of South America. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 46,800 36,600 78 
Previous week .. 46,800 32,265 69 
Year ago ....... 46,800 36,949 79 
Two years ago... 52,800 28,130 60 
Three years ago. 52,800 32,666 62 
Four years ago.. 562,800 28,790 55 
Five years ago... 52,800 45,697 86 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6... 57,000 55,695 98 

Previous week .. 57,000 65,370 97 

Yoar AGO ..cceee 57,000 49,963 88 

Two years ago... 57,000 42,359 74 

Three years ago. 657,000 36,183 63 

Four years ago.. 57,000 27,188 48 

Five years ago... 57,000 45,163 79 
NOTES 


E. R. Hazeltine, western sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was in Seattle last week. 


The Scio (Oregon) Mill & Elevator 
Co.’s plant, which has been idle for a 
long time, is to be operated again. 

Charles E. and Charles H. Anderson, 
who have operated a small mill at Re- 
public, Wash., have incorporated Ander- 
son’s Grocery & Flour Mill, with $25,000 
capital stock. 

Water shipments of flour to’ domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma, Sept. 
28-29: to New York, 2,400; Philadelphia, 
2,775; Boston, 1,025; Baltimore, 1,840; 
San Francisco, 3,575; Los Angeles, 2,550; 
San Diego, 100. 

Of 1,456 carloads of wheat inspected 
at Seattle by the Office of Federal Grain 
Supervision in September, 885 graded 
No. 1, 455 No. 2, 65 No. 3, 17 No. 4, 
4 No, 5, 30 special grade and 301 were 
smutty. At Tacoma, of 861 carloads in- 
spected, 622 graded No. 1, 208 No. 2, 





21 No. 3, 3 No. 4, 7 special grade and 
128 smutty. 

The monthly meeting of the Washing- 
ton Flour Club was held at Seattle last 
week. P. S. Brown, president of Brown- 
Jeklin & Co., feed dealers, Seattle, who 
recently returned from a trip through 
the grain territories of Montana, gave 
an interesting talk on the wheat crops of 
those sections. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Sept. 26-28: to Amoy, 7,500 bbls; 
Tientsin, 500; Taku Bar, 18,750; Dairen, 
5,000; Shanghai, 1,750; Manila, 9,025; 
Cebu, 11,910; Iloilo, 6,875; Zamboanga, 
1,175; Oslo, 560; Dublin, 1,145; Belfast, 
1,140; Glasgow, 3,430; Callao, 150; Pi- 
mentel, 300; Chiclayo, 1,000; Uyuni, 440; 
Oruro, 2,010; La Paz, 1,250; Legaspi, 
500. 
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PORTLAND 


Flour held steady last week. Domes- 
tic buying continued good. Family pat- 
ents were listed at $7.25 bbl, second 
hard wheat patent at $7.25 and second 
blue-stem patent at $6.95, in straight 
cars. 

There were inquiries from China for 
January flour, but the mills were not 
prepared to sell so far ahead, because of 
the lightness of -wheat offerings. 

Southeastern and Atlantic Coast busi- 
ness was good, sales having been the 
largest in recent years to date. Mills 
are well booked ahead on foreign and 
domestic orders, some of them until well 
after Jan. 1. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 30-Oct. 6 ......ce00- 32,191 87 
Previous week .........++6+ 33,220 90 
WOOF OBO ccoccccccccccccecs 28,277 47 
Two years AZO ......eeeeee 25,174 40 
Three years ago .........- 28,684 46 
Four years ago .......+.:. 37,242 60 
Five years ago ....e.eeees 62,825 101 


NOTES 

Rains have put the soil in good condi- 
tion for farm work, and winter wheat 
seeding has made good progress in all 
parts of the state. 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Oct. 6 
was 1,834,642 bus, a decrease of 252,440 
for the week. The total a year ago was 
2,414,202 bus. 

Exports of flour from Portland last 
week were 1,548 bbls to Peru, 30 to the 
West Indies, 1,750 to China, 10,625 to 
the Philippines, and 25,214 sacks to At- 
lantic Coast ports. 

Shipments of wheat from the Colum- 
bia River last month were 3,762,108 bus, 
compared with 10,006,841 in September, 
1927, For the season to date they have 
been 7,956,014 bus, against 16,103,315 
during the same period last year. 

Flour shipments from the Columbia 
River last month were 121,869 bbls to the 
Orient, 72,489 to California, 36,403 to At- 
lantic ports, 11,354 to Central and South 
America, 3,984 to Europe and 3,837 to 
Hawaii. The total of 249,886 bbls com- 
pares with 192,394 shipped in Septem- 
ber, 1927. Total shipments for the sea- 
son to date have been 506,710 bbls, 
against 448,182 in the same period last 
year. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Contracting for the next 60 to 90 days 
has been practically completed, and flour 
business from now until December will 
consist largely of deliveries on contracts. 
Most bakers ended the season with a 
little surplus and, with their new book- 
ings, haye enough to carry them from 
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four to six months. Prices, generally, 
are up 10@20c, and northern blue-stems 
are especially firm. It is reported that 
some mills have withdrawn quotations on 
the latter, due to their inability to buy 
blue-stem wheat. 

Quotations, Oct. 5, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Idaho family patents $6.60@6.80 
bbl; Montana standard patents $7.50@ 
7.70, clears $6.50@6.75; Kansas standard 
patents, $6.75@7; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $8.50@8.75; Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents, $6.50@6.75; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents, $6.75@7; northern 
straight grades, $6.25@6.40; California 
pastry, $5.75@6; California blue-stem 
patents, $6.75@7. 
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OGDEN , 


Steady demand for flour from Cali- 
fornia buyers was reported by Ogden 
millers last week, interest in family 
flours and bakers patents being increased 
considerably. Although no large orders 
were placed, millers received many small 
bookings that materially advanced plans 
for all-winter operations of the larger 
mills. Southeastern buyers showed con- 
siderable interest. Utah and Idaho pur- 
chases were reported slightly heavier 
than for several weeks. Mills have been 
busy in filling specifications on orders 
placed during the late summer months. 

All Ogden mills are operating at full 
capacity, seven days each week. Smaller 
mills throughout Utah and _ southern 
Idaho are busy, some running on full 
time and others at over 50 per cent of 
capacity. Millers are finding opportunity 
to purchase sufficient wheat now to as- 
sure operations, despite the general ten- 
dency of farmers to hold their crops. 

Flour quotations to California dealers 
were advanced 10c, offers (all in 98-lb 
cotton bags) being on the following -ba- 
Sis: first patents $6.90@7.05 bbl, second 
patents $7.05@7.20, and straights $6.55 
@7, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Prices 
in Utah and Idaho territory were un- 
changed, quotations being as follows: 
family patents $6.30@6.80, second pat- 
ents $6.70@6.80 and straights $5.90@6.15, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. ‘To southeastern 
dealers, quotations were unchanged, as 
follows: high patents $7.60@8 and 
Straights $6.55@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. 


NOTES 

Walter Barry, of the General Mills, 
Inc., is in Ogden from Minneapolis, mak- 
ing a survey of family flour conditions. 

Fred Kuhlman, manager of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. plant in Ogden, was 
in Pocatello, Idaho, last week, establish- 
ing distribution facilities. 

H. W. Prickett has returned to Salt 
Lake City from Los Angeles, where he 
represented the Ogden Grain Exchange 
at Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearings regarding grain rates. 


Government weather bureau officials 
report that insufficient rain has fallen in 
central and southern Utah, including the 
Levan ridge area, for sprouting of fall 
planted grain. Similar conditions pre- 
vail in northern Utah and southern 
Idaho, although the 90-day drouth ended 
with two general rains. Harvesting has 
been practically completed without any 
delays or damage from moisture. 

oo 

AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CHANGES 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—The promotion of 
Howard R, Tolley to the post of assist- 
ant chief in charge of research of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
has been announced by Nils A. Olsen, 
chief of the bureau. Mr. Tolley has been 
connected with the Department of Agri- 
culture for 13 years, during which time 
he has been successively promoted in the 
performance of increasingly important 
economic research. He has been in 
charge of the division of farm manage- 
ment and costs since 1926, and is re- 
garded as an authority on problems con- 
nected with the organization and man- 
agement of farms, cropping systems, the 
place of live stock in the agriculture of 
different regions, the use of improved 
machinery, and the adjustment of agri- 
cultural production to market demands. 
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CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—Millfeed was firm last week, 
and a good demand was reported for 
transit stuff. Mixers were the principal 
buyers, country dealers only entering the 
market when in need of supplies. A 
good inquiry for deferred delivery also 
was reported, but sales were few. Of- 
ferings of transit feed also were tight. 
On Oct. 6, spring bran was quoted at 
$29.50@30 ton, hard winter bran $29.50 
@30, standard middlings $30.50@31, flour 
middlings $36@36.50, and red dog $43 
@A4A, 


Milwaukee.—Bran advanced last week, 
spring gaining $2 and winter $1.80@ 
2.20. There was some demand for ship- 
ment up to Jan. 1. Some were willing 
to bid further ahead, but mills were re- 
luctant to take the business. Middlings 
were firm, and offerings larger than of 
bran; standard advanced $1, while flour 
middlings were unchanged. Red dog 
was firm, but unchanged. Receipts of 
feed were 800 tons, against 1,922 last 
year; shipments totaled 1,350 tons, com- 
pared with 2,499 a year ago. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 6: spring bran $30@31 ton; 
winter bran $30@31, standard middlings 
$31@31.50, flour middlings $35.50@36, 
red dog $43.50@44.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis—Millfeed was quiet to 
strong last week. Demand was in keep- 
ing with offerings, and disposal of the 
latter was effected promptly. Buying 
was scattered and generally for 30 or 60 
days’ shipment. Buyers were not in- 
clined to make future bookings at pre- 
vailing prices. Quotations, Oct. 6: soft 
winter bran, $28.50@29 ton; hard winter 
bran, $28.50@28.75; gray shorts, $35.50 
@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis —Bran continues exceed- 
ingly strong, having advanced $1.50 last 
week. The market for weeks has shown 
surprising strength, but the higher the 
price goes the better the demand is. In- 
quiry for immediate shipment is general, 
and keeps the market swept bare of of- 
ferings. In addition, mills have liberal 
contracts in force, on which they are 
falling behind on deliveries. In fact, 
some mills are trying to buy bran to 
help fill mixed car orders. Jobbers re- 
luctantly concede that the market is 
very tight, with little prospect of in- 
creased offerings, because of light mill 
operations. The heavier feeds are also 
in good request, although they are more 
easily obtainable than bran, and have 
not advanced therewith. The spread be- 
tween bran and standard middlings is 
now $1, against $3 a week ago. Shorts 
have been badly punished on this ad- 
vance and, naturally, are not inclined to 
buy at present levels for future delivery, 
even if mills would sell. The latter are 
inclined to follow the market, which has 
been more than favorable to them in re- 
cent weeks. Bran is quoted nominally 
by city mills at $27@27.50 ton, standard 
middlings $29.50@30, flour middlings 
$35@37, red dog $43@43.50, wheat mixed 
feed $29@36 and rye middlings $26, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Oct. 9 Year ago 
BPOM ci ccasescres 27.50@28.00 $25.50@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings... 35.00@36.00 32.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 42.00@43.00 39.00@41.00 


Duluth—Bran advanced 50c last week 
and other grades were firmer. Mills re- 
ported inquiry for all types. 

Great Falls——Millfeed continued in ex- 
cellent demand last week, and most mills 
had unlimited inquiry for deferred ship- 
ment, but buyers’ ideas have not as yet 
reached a price satisfactory to mills. 
Quotations, Oct. 6, f.o.b., mill, car lots, 
100-lb sacks: middlings, $29.50 ton; 


mixed feed, $27.50; bran, $27. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Consumptive demand 
for bran was light last week, but offer- 
ings also were light, and this brought a 
number of shorts into the market to cov- 
er. These actually put the price up on 
themselves about 50c. There was a brisk 
demand for November-December bran, 
but mills were not inclined to sell, look- 
ing for higher prices. A sale for De- 
cember was made at $27.50, but other 
offers at the same price would not be 
accepted by sellers. Shorts were inac- 
tive, and prices about unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Oct.. 6: bran, $27@27.50 ton; 
brown shorts, $31@31.50; gray shorts, 
$33@ 33.50. 

A tchison-Leavenworth—Millfeed val- 
ues increased slightly last week, quota- 
tions on Oct. 5 being: bran, $27 ton; 
mixed feed, $30.50; gray shorts, $33.50. 
While mills continue to operate on a fair 
schedule, there is still a heavy demand 
for mixed cars, and no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in disposing of their surplus at 
the above values. Mills are reluctant to 
offer any feed except for prompt deliv- 
ery. With stocks exceptionally low, it is 
generally believed that higher prices will 
prevail during the winter months. 


Hutchinson.— Demand for millfeed 
was far greater than central Kansas 
mills could supply last week. Buyers 
were particularly active in their quest 
for bran, and prices stiffened. Gray 
shorts demand was more than ample at 
slightly lower than the preceding week’s 
top. Quotations, Oct. 5, Kansas City 
basis: bran, $27 ton; mill-run, $31; gray 
shorts, $35. 

Salina.—Millfeed demand was _per- 
sistent last week, especially from the 
mixed car trade, and mills had no trou- 
ble in selling their entire output at top 
prices. Quotations, Oct. 4, basis Kan- 


sas City: bran, $25@26 ton; mill-run, 
$29@30; gray shorts, $33.50@34.50. 
Oklahoma City.—There was a revival 
in sales of bran last week, with prices 
particularly 


advancing. Shorts were 
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strong, and mills had to limit: sales to 
100 sacks to the car. This has been- only 
for the mixed car trade, as other buy- 
ers receive no consideration, owing to 
limited production. Quotations, Oct. 4: 
straight bran, $1.40 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.60; shorts, $1.85. 


Omaha.—Wheat feeds were in mod- 
erate demand last week. Standard and 
pure brans at the close were 50c higher. 
Wheat shorts were down 75c, gray shorts 
75¢c, flour middlings 75c, and red dog $1. 
Quotations at the close: standard bran 
$26.25 ton, pure bran $26.75, wheat 
shorts $32.75, gray shorts $33.75, flour 
middlings $35.75, and red dog $43; ton 
lots, $3 more; mixed cars flour and 
feed, 50c more. 


Wichita.—There was a heavy demand 
for millfeed last week, the greater part 
of the business still being confined to the 
local trade. Little preference was shown 
between shorts and bran. Quotations, 
Oct. 5: bran, $1.35 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.50; shorts, $1.80. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—With the reduced output, 
soft wheat millfeed last week appeared 
to be holding its own at previous levels, 
with some range in price, dependent up- 
on how it was marketed. Some millers 
can sell their output at retail or in mixed 
cars, and parcel it out where they can 
get the most for it. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, Oct. 6, at $29@31 ton, 
mixed feed $32.50@34.50 and middlings 
$36@38, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


Evansville—Demand for millfeed was 
good last week, with domestic call grow- 
ing with the increased fall feeding. There 
was a slight slump in prices. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 6: bran, $32.50 ton; mixed 
feed, $37; shorts, $40. 

Indianapolis —There was some im- 
provement last week in demand for mill- 
feeds. Most buying was for immediate 
shipment. Shipping instructions were 
fair. Quotations, Oct. 6: hard winter 
bran, $28@30 ton; standard middlings, 
$30@31; flour middlings, $36@37; red 
dog, $42@44. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta.—There was a brisk demand 
for millfeeds last week, some of the larg- 
er dealers booking their wants up to 
60 and 90 days, though most orders were 
for current or near future needs. Direc- 
tions were good on old contracts and 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 9, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





. Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
SPIRE OPAM: vio ccscccter Siinces @31.00 $27.00 @27.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $35.50@36.00 
Hard winter bran ....... 31.00@31.50 .....@... 27.00@28.00 28.50@29.00 .....@..... 
SOES WERCOP ROGM .nccicce cecos gees -ancee Qiseses seeee@..... 29.00@29.50 36.00@36.50 
Standard middlings* ... .....@32.00 29.50 @30.00 33.00@33.50 .....@..... 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 36.00@36.50 35.00 @37.00 34.00@34.50 35.50@36.00 40.00@41.00 
TT Pr errr ere e Te 43.00@44.00 43.00 @43.50 ceMPcaves sveve Qe cee 48.00 @ 49.00 
~ s SL TT Rem SO Fe + 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
BOTTRR BOOM cvcccvcccees ee @31.50 $34.50 @35.50 $36.00@36.50 $33.50@34.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran . ow scene Qotvcs Qeree @enee + eee @36.50  33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
WOES WHITE DPOB ciscc ce 0005 6s 36.00 @37.00 + ++++@37.00 34.00@35.00 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @32.00 35.00 @36.50 37.75 @38.00 36.00@37.00 35.00@38.00 
oe ee ae ee @37.50 39.00 @47.00 43.50@44.00 41.50@43.00 .....@..... 
Se GN aioe 18 080 6h ee ameen @45.00 48.50 @49.50 oeee+@49.50 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ei eee Be ssen @ 33.00 $.....@35.00 $.....@45.00 
TOPO occ teudee eseen @ 28.00 --@30.00 ¢ ove oP wens 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Oct. 8, and on the cor- 


responding date in 1927, 
were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 





POOP IT TT TET ere $25.50 $27.00@ 28.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 28.00@28.50 
BEIBGMEES viccvecccces 27.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 33.00@34.00 
ee GE Skccavewessce 41.00 41.00@42.00 
Mimed fee@ ...s..ss00% 29.00 29.00@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 52.00@53.00 
| | eee ee ee " 35.50 @36.00 
Middlings* 36.50 @37.50 
Red dog* 48.50 @50.00 
Duluth— 
) | BPEL Ere ee 28.00 @ 29.00 
Middlings 29.50@30.50 


Flour middlings 33.50 @34.00 


Country mixed feed... . 30.00 @ 30.50 
MOG GO Kéccccwsicecs 44.50 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
or 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Brown shorts ........ 34.50 34.00@35.50 
Gray amerte ...icevrcde 37.00 36.00@37.50 
GOs BOGE avrcceteccecs 13.00 10.00@11.00 
Hominy feed ......... 36.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
UD, BRAM: on Kobe a0 eo 0% 29.50 31.00@32.00 
ME 24 06:6 nhb0:3-06 0.6 68-5 29.00 31.00@31.50 
Standard middlings ... 31.00 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 37.50@38.50 
ee 46.00 45.00@45.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 31.50@32.50 
GH MRR oo. Few Hlewice 47.00 52.00@52.50 
*Boston. tChicago. §October, 


as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 


EO BOOM. ccrnccccesise $26.50 $27.00@27.50 
ASI AS Pry re io 26.00 27.00@27.50 
Brown shorts ........ 31.50 32.00@32.50 
Gray shorts .......... 34.00 33.50@34.50 
OE GOS icdeocccctics 46.00 42.00@43.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 35.90 35.00@35.50 
eee 34.00 34.50@35.00 
Spring bran .......... 33.50 34.00@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 35.00 35.50@36.50 
fF aes 49.00 47.50@48.50 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 43.00@47.50 
Milwaukee— 
Weeee. WOGM 6c ccc cnsce 28.80 30.00@31.00 
BOOM. 405.00 cce0dsessecce 28.50 30.00@31.00 
Middlings ............ 29.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 35.50@36.00 
Beery ee 42.50 43.50@44.50 
RPG BOGE . cee rks cccves 27.00 26.50@27.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 42.50 42.50@50.80 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 35.50@36.00 
Hominy feed* ........0. 44.50 42.00@42.50 
i Ae or 35.20 ....@§39.65 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 9. 
a, . VR DOELL ELLE EEL 7.00 9.10 
a es reine iigis6 7.50 
LGD © 0 n0 6 0 3 0:30 0 8.90 9.70 
PO eer 5.70 6.50 
BD © onic oHb% cbse dwivs ts0% 4.70 
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millfeed movement heavier than usual at 
this period. Quotations, Oct. 6, f.o} 
Atlanta: pure hard winter wheat bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $37 ton; white shorts, 
$52; gray shorts, $47; brown shorts, $44. 
red dog, $53@54. ‘ 

New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed was only fair last week, and offer- 
ings light, although prices dropped 
little. Foreign demand was very slow. 
Quotations, Oct. 4: wheat bran, $1.63 
per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.08. 


Norfolk.—Feed last week was strong 
and in fair demand. Quotations, Oct. 5: 
red dog, $48.50@49 ton; flour middlings, 
$38@38.50; standard middlings, $36.50@ 
37; standard bran, $34.50@35. 

Nashville—Mills continued to dispose 
of their output of millfeed at strong 
prices last week. Prices of middlings 
had considerable range. Quotations, Oct, 
6: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $28@30 ton; 
standard middlings, $35@38. 


Memphis.—Buyers took their needs of 
millfeed slowly last week, showing no 
inclination to book ahead. ‘The weather 
was mild, and pastures better than usual. 
Prices rallied a little early in the week, 
but no local scarcity was _ reported. 
Mixed car buying was not very good. 
Wheat bran on Oct. 6 sold at $30.50 ton, 
and gray shorts at $38.25. 


THE EAST 


Boston—Demand for domestic wheat 
feeds was quiet last week, and at the 
close there was some pressure to sell, due 
to increased offerings. There was only 
a scattered demand for bran, with mid- 
dlings easier. Other feeds were fairly 
steady. Quotations, Oct. 6: spring bran, 
prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, $34.75@35.25 ton; 
hard winter bran, $34.75@35; soft win- 
ter bran, $35.50@35.75; standard mid- 
dlings, $37.25@38; flour middlings, $42.50 
@42.75; mixed feed, $37.50@44.50; red 
dog, $49.50; stock feed, $41. Canadian 
pure bran and middlings were offering 
for prompt shipment at about 25c ton 
under domestic prices. 


Baltimore.—Standard middlings showed 
a little gain last week, but the list was 
generally quiet and unchanged, with the 
trade waiting for the drop that seems 
never to come. Quotations, Oct. 6, basis 
prompt or lake shipment, in 100-lb sacks: 
spring bran, $34.50@385 ton; soft winter 
bran, $35@35.50; standard middlings, 
$36.50@36.75; flour middlings, $40@41; 
red dog, $48. 

Buffalo—Demand was excellent for 
bran and standard middlings last week, 
with mills out of the market for October. 
Flour middlings were in fair demand. 
Heavy mixed feeds were unchanged, 
while offerings of red dog were light. 
Quotations, Oct. 6: spring bran, $31.50 
ton; red dog, $45; heavy mixed feeds, 
$39.50; flour middlings, $37.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $32. ’ 

Philadelphia.—There was a good de- 
mand for millfeed last week, and the 
market ruled firm, with a hardening ten- 
dency. Offerings were light. Quotations, 
Oct. 6, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$34.50@35.50 ton; hard winter bran, 
$34.50@385.50; soft winter bran, $36@ 
37; standard middlings, $35@36.50; flour 
middlings, $39@47; red dog, $48.50@ 
49.50. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed last 
week were confined to small lots, with 
urgent requests for prompt shipment. 
Prices were slightly higher and_ firm. 
Offerings were moderate. Stocks in 
hands of consumers were reported light. 
Quotations, Oct. 6: standard middling’, 


.$34@85 ton; flour middlings, $39.50@ 


40.50; spring wheat bran, $32.50@33; red 
dog, $47@48. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle—In the face of large milling 
operations, millfeed showed increased 
strength last week, with fair sales at 
firmer prices. Demand was more gél- 
eral, and offerings were readily absorbed. 
Washington standard mill-run and Mon- 
tana mixed feed sold, Oct. 5, on a parity, 
at $27 ton. 

San Francisco.— Millfeeds advanced 
$1 last week. North coast mills are sold 
up for October and November, and in- 
termountain mills are asking $1 more 


run, $2 
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for November than for October. Kansas 
and Montana feeds continue to advance 
in line with eastern markets. Business 
consists largely of resales at prices un- 
der mill quotations, but still showing a 
profit to holders. Quotations, Oct. 
basis carload lots, delivered, San 
Francisco, draft terms, prompt ship- 
ment: Kansas bran, $36@37 ton; Idaho 
blended mill-run, $34@34.50; Idaho white 
mill-run, $85@35.50; Idaho red mill-run, 
33.50; northern white bran and 
mill-run, $832@34; northern red mill-run, 
$32@33; northern standard bran and 
mill-run, {38.@°2; shorts, $85@36; mid- 
dlings, $41@42; Montana bran and mill- 
run, $32@33; low grade flour, $43@44. 


Ogden.—There were increasing orders 
for millfeed, particularly mill-run, last 
week. California buyers were in the mar- 
ket for large lots, sales being made to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Con- 
tinued shortage of green feed along the 
Pacific Coast and in the intermountain 
areas was reported as reason for the 
enlarged demand. Coarse grains in- 
creased in price, having effect upon mill 
products. Pastures, excepting in irri- 
gated areas, were unfit for use, though 
cattle and sheep were being moved to 
greener fields in low altitudes. Prices 
were advanced $1, California buyers be- 
ing quoted on the following basis: red 
bran and mill-run $36.50@37 ton, blend- 
ed bran and mill-run $37@37.50, white 
bran and mill-run $37.50@388 and mid- 
dlings $47@49, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common points. 
To Utah and Idaho dealers, quotations 
were unchanged, as follows: red bran 
and mill-run $31, blended bran and mill- 
run $32, white bran and mill-run $33 
and middlings $44@45, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 

Portland.—Millfeed was quiet last 
week, due to the filling up of short con- 
tracts. Stocks were accumulating at the 
mills and while holders were not press- 
ing the market, the undertone of prices 
was weak. Mill-run was quoted at $26.50 
ton, in car lots. 


CANADA 


Montreal. — Exceptional strength was 
maintained in the demand for millfeeds 
of all kinds last week. There appeared 
to be sufficient bran to meet the demand, 
but mill stocks of middlings and shorts 
were very low. Export flour orders in- 
creased, but the millfeeds available 
through this business were not sufficient 
to meet the demand. Farmers and cat- 
tlemen in the country had very little 
faith in the strength of the market, and 
their purchases were only to take care 
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of immediate requirements. The Boston 
market showed considerable interest in 
feeds. Prices were marked up $1 on 
Oct: 5. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points, Oct. 6: bran, $33.25 
ton; shorts, $35.25; middlings, $45.25. 
At Fort William: bran, $26; shorts, $28; 
middlings, $38. 

Toronto.—Millfeed was scarce last 
week, although being produced in good 
volume, but demand was so keen that 
all offerings are readily absorbed. Mills 
were unable to supply all their custom- 
ers’ needs. Prices advanced $1 on Oct. 5. 
Quotations, Oct. 6: bran $33 ton, shorts 
$35 and middlings $45, in jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points, 
spot cash terms. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts was brisk last week, the latter be- 
ing particularly wanted in the West, de- 
spite the abundant quantities of feed 
wheat. Prices maintained a steady level. 
Quotations, Oct. 6, basis in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; Al- 
berta, bran $29, shorts $31; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $29@31, shorts $31@33; 
Pacific Coast, bran $32@34, shorts $34 
@36. 


MixeD FEEDS | 
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Chicago.—According to mixers, dairy 
feeds were in good demand last week, 
and they did a satisfactory business. 
Scratch feeds were in fair request, but 
mash feeds have slowed down. On Oct. 
6, 24 per cent dairy feeds were quoted 
at $45@47 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds 
$46, and mash feeds $59@61. 

St. Louwis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was quiet last week, and confined to 
scattered sales for immediate shipment. 
Stocks were light, but buyers not inclined 
to build up reserves at existing price 
levels. Manufacturers have little booked 
ahead, and do not look for a change in 
this situation in the near future. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Oct. 6, at 
$50 ton, high grade horse feed $42, and 
scratch feed $50. 


Atlanta.—A good demand was report- 
ed last week for all grades of chicken 
feed, large dealers buying well ahead. 
Several orders for 60 to 90 days were re- 
ported, and the October outlook promises 
still further improvement. Most of the 
large mills are running up to 75 per 
cent or more of capacity, with mixed 
feed production as a whole a little bet- 
ter than 70 per cent. Quotations, Oct. 6, 





f.o.b.,’ Atlanta: best grade horse feed 
$45 ton, second best grade $41, lower 
grades $35; best grade chicken feed $55, 
lower grades $49; best grade dairy feed 
$51, lower grades $42. 


Memphis.—Demand for mixed feed 
was only fair last week, but somewhat 
better than a year ago. Stocks were 
very small, and the outlook is promising. 


Indianapolis——A better demand exist- 
ed last week for mixed feeds. Most or- 
ders were for immediate requirements 
and generally small, but there were some 
larger ones for future shipments. Scratch 
and mash feeds and the better grades 
of dairy feed showed more life. Offer- 
ings were light. Quotations, Oct. 6: high 
grade dairy feeds, $45@46 ton; scratch 
feeds, $44@47; mash feeds, $59@61. 

Montreal.—There was a fair demand 
for all lines of mixed feeds last week. 
Prices were steady, and on Oct. 4 car 
lots, for shipment to Montreal rate 
points, were quoted, f.o.b., tracks: barley 
meal, $44.25 ton; oat moulee, $47.25; 
mixed moulee, $47.25. 

Nashville—No improvement was not- 
ed in sale of mixed feeds last week, 
manufacturers reporting light demand. 
Dairy feeds were the most active sellers. 
Prices were practically unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 6: poultry mash feed, 100-lb 
bags, $55@72 ton, Nashville; poultry 
scratch feeds, $44@49; dairy feeds, $36 
@49; horse feeds, $41@45. 

Toronto.—Higher prices for grain re- 
sulted in an advance of $3 in oat chop 
and crushed oats last week. Oat feed was 
reduced $3. Quotations, Oct. 6: oat chop 
$47 ton, oat and barley chop $50, crushed 
oats $47, corn meal $48@50, feed wheat 
$46, oat feed $27, chick feed $66, mixed 
car lots, net cash, . delivered, Ontario 
points. 

GLUTEN MEAL 

Milwaukee —Gluten feed was un- 
changed in bulk last week, but prices 
of the sacked product declined 25c. The 
market is well sold ahead. Gluten meal 
advanced $1.25. Quotations, Oct. 6, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, $39.65 
ton; gluten meal, $47.65. 

Boston—Gluten feed was steady last 
week, but very quiet, being quoted, Oct. 
6, at $47.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points. 

Chicago.—There was a good demand 
for gluten feed and meal last week, with 
meal somewhat firmer. On Oct. 6, glu- 
ten feed was quoted at $39.90 ton, Chi- 
cago, and gluten meal at $47.65. 

Atlanta.—Gluten feed and gluten meal 
were quiet last week, orders for imme- 
diate or near future needs only being 
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booked. Stocks are exceptionally low. 
There were no changes in prices. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 6, f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten 
feed, sacked, $49 ton; gluten meal, 
sacked, $55@55.50. 

Baltimore.—Glyten feed, under freer 
offerings, was quoted, Oct. 6, at $45.80 
ton for October and $45.55 for Novem- 
ber shipment, with fair sales in 100-lb 
sacks for November loading. Gluten 
meal was in better supply at $52.30 ton 
for October and $53.55- for November 
delivery, with trading showing an im- 
provement and confined to the later ship- 
ment in 100-lb sacks. 


Boston.—Gluten meal advanced sharp- 
ly last week, but demand continued slow 
at the higher prices. Buffalo shippers 
offered 34 per cent at $54.55 ton, in 100- 
Ib sacks, Boston points, for prompt ship- 
ment. 


Buffalo—There was a good demand 
last week for gluten feed for October 
and November shipment, with quota- 
tions advancing 70c@$1.25, sacked. On 
Oct. 6, gluten feed was quoted at $44.55 
ton, Buffalo, and gluten meal at $51.55. 
Bulk feed was offered at $40.90. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Local demand for cot- 
tonseed meal continued fair last week, 
and prices were a little steadier, hulls 
advancing approximately $1.75. Foreign 
demand was very slow, and exports neg- 
ligible. Offerings were fair. Quotations, 
Oct. 4: meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$42@42.50 ton; hulls, sound quality, $9.25 
@9.50, delivered. 


Atlanta.—With practically all mills in 
the Southeast now operating, except 
those in the Carolina district, they now 
have an ample supply of cottonseed meal 
on hand and are booking a good volume 
both for spot and future delivery. Prices 
are firm, holding the advances noted two 
weeks ago. Quotations, Oct. 6, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: 7 per cent meal, spot shipment 
$38 ton, future shipment $37; cottonseed 
hulls, sacked $10.50@11, bulk $7.50@8. 
There is little 8 per cent meal in this 
district, but further west it is available 
at about $40, f.o.b., mills. 

Memphis. — Cottonseed meal declined 
last week. Mills were paying high prices 
for seed, and not inclined to offer meal 
except as they buy the seed. Feeders 
and mixers have been resisting the rapid 
advance, with the result that quotations 
are off about $1, 41 per cent selling at 
$42@42.50 ton, Memphis basis, for Oc- 
tober or fall shipment. This territory is 
making practically no 43 per cent meal, 
but dealers are quoting it $2 over the 
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lower protein grade. Hulls are steady 
and quoted at $1@8 ton for loose in car 
lots. 


Kansas City.—Heavier offerings of 
cottonseed meal caused a better demand 
last week, especially as prices declined 
slightly. Some fair-sized sales were 
closed. Quotation, Oct. 6, $47.90 ton. 


Omaha.—Cottonseed meal advanced 
last week, with fair demand. Quota- 
tions: 43 per cent protein, fine size $49.10 
ton, pea size $50.10, cold pressed cake 
$40.50; ton lots, $3 more. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was firm 
last week, and some business was done, 
although buyers hesitated to pay prices 
asked. On Oct. 6,°43 per cent was 
quoted at $49.50@50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal made a 
sensational advance near the close, when 
it went up about $5, to same price as a 
year ago. Demand was good, and of- 
ferings light. Quotation, Oct. 6, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $42.50@50.80 ton. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal continued 
strong last week, but demand was scat- 
tered. Prices advanced $2.50@3.50, to 
be, quoted, Oct. 6, at $49.50 ton for 41 
per cent, and $53.50 for 43 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—tThere was only a fair 
business in cottonseed meal last week. 
Buyers found 43 per cent rather scarce 
while 41 per cent was abundant. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 6: 43 per cent, $52.20 ton; 41 
per cent, $49.70. 

Boston. — Cottonseed meal advanced 
last week, but the trade was not inclined 
to purchase in large quantities. Offer- 
ings were limited. On Oct. 6 shippers 
quoted.a range of $47.25@53.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points, according to route and grade. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed advanced 
last week, and demand was active. On 
Oct. 6 it was quoted at $12@13 ton, 
Chicago. 


Boston.—Reground oat hulls were firm 
last week, with some shippers advancing 
prices. On Oct. 6, they were quoted at 
$19.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—With about 100 cars of 
screenings on track here Oct. 8, the mar- 
ket has weakened perceptibly on some 
varieties. The preponderance of the re- 
ceipts is of the heavy kinds, very little 
dust and light-weight being offered. The 
latter will come soon, however, as Du- 
luth terminals are beginning to offer, and 
it is understood here that three boat- 
loads have arrived at Duluth docks from 
Canadian ports. Local elevators that 
were heavy buyers a week ago have 
backed away, being unable to take all 
that was offered them. Mixers are in- 
different, their ideas as to prices being 
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below the present market. They feel 
that prices will slump off materially if 
they stay out a short time. Dust is still 
offered at $5@7 ton, 25-lb screenings 
$10.50@11, cleaning grades $18@16 and 
seeds $13.50@14, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Toronto.—An odd car or so of screen- 
ings was offered for immediate shipment 
last week, at about $25 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. For future delivery, 
dealers were quoting, Oct. 6, $22@23, 
track, bay ports. Considerable business 
was booked on this basis. 


Winnipeg—Demand for screenings 
was fairly good last week, but offerings 
were more plentiful, and there was a 
small drop in prices. Shut-offs were 
quoted, Oct. 6, at $5 ton, and standard 
recleaned at $20. 


HOMINY FEED 


Atlanta.—Demand was quiet for hom- 
iny feed last week, and offerings rather 
light. No orders were booked for other 
than immediate or near future wants, 
with larger dealers the only ones doing 
any buying. Prices were firm. On Oct. 
6 it was quoted at $44@45 ton, f.o.b., 
Atlanta. 


Nashville—Only a fair demand pre- 
vailed for hominy feed last week. Mar- 
ket was lower. Quotation, Oct. 6, $37.50 
@38 ton. 


Memphis.—Movement of corn meal 
was so light last week that offerings of 
corn offal were limited. Corn bran sold 
as low as $35 ton for a single car, while 
hominy feed was being offered around 
$36 later, but with demand very limited. 


New Orleans.—Local demand for hom- 
iny feed was only fair last week, and 
buying was mostly for immediate or near 
future delivery. Foreign demand fell 
off. Quotation, Oct. 4, $2.08 per 100 lbs. 


Baltimore-—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was steady and in good 
demand last weck, being quoted, Oct. 6, 
at $40 ton in 100-lb sacks for either 
prompt or deferred shipment. 


Evansville—Demand for hominy feed 
last week was very light, buying being 
only for future delivery. Quotations, 
Oct. 6: pearl, $2.50 per 100 lbs; flake, 
$1.80; grits, $2.50. 

Milwaukee—Hominy feed closed last 
week unchanged, but with a firm trend, 
as cash corn advanced. There was a 
fair to good demand. Quotation, Oct. 
6, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34.50@35.50 ton. 

Kansas City.—Only a routine business 
in hominy feed was reported last week, a 
few sales of unimportant volume being 
consummated. Quotation, Oct. 6, $33.50 
@84 ton. 

Buffalo—Offerings of hominy feed 
were more plentiful last week, and de- 
mand lighter. Prices at the close, Oct. 
6, were 50c@$1 under those of the pre- 
vious week. White and yellow were both 





nominally quoted at $36.30@38.30 ton, 
sacked, Buffalo. 

Indianapolis.—There was little im- 

rovement in demand for hominy feed 
ast week. Prices were virtually un- 
changed, and offerings not heavy. On 
Oct. 6 it was quoted at $35@37 ton. 

Chicago.—Offerings of hominy feed 
were plentiful last week, and demand 
slow. On Oct. 6, it was quoted at $34 
@35 ton, Chicago. 

Omaha.—White hominy feed declined 
$2 last week, and yellow $3. Production 
was fair, and demand moderate. Quo- 
tations: white, $31 ton, yellow $31; ton 
lots, $3 more. 

Boston.—_Hominy feed was dull and 
lower last week, with heavy offerings, 
but demand was small. On Oct. 6, ship- 
pers quoted at $40.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points, but this 
range would be shaded if there was any 
demand. 

Philadelphia—Hominy feed was quiet 
and easier last week, offerings being 
moderate but ample. Quotation, Oct. 6, 
$41@42 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Omaha.—At the close, last week, al- 
falfa meal was unchanged to 50c lower 
than the previous week. Production was 
not large, and demand seasonal. Quo- 
tations: medium ‘size, choice $28.50 ton, 
No. 1 $25.50, No. 3 $22; ton lots, $3 
more. 

St. Louis—Alfalfa meal, in second- 
hand sacks, was quoted, Oct. 6: No. 2, 
$24 ton; No. 1, $28; choice, $30. 

Atlanta.—Demand for alfalfa meal 
was quiet last week, with production at 
the mills rather light. Offerings were 
readily sold. Buyers’ stocks were low. 
There were no orders reported for other 
than immediate or near future wants. 
Prices were firm. Quotations, Oct. 6, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1, sacked, $35.50 ton; 
No. 2, sacked, $33.50@34. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage was consid- 
erably lower last week, with compara- 
tively good demand. Quotations: 60 per 
cent protein $70@75 ton, ton lots $5 
more; meat and bone scrap $75@80, ton 
lots $5 more. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Evansville—Local demand for dried 
buttermilk products was better last week, 
but shipments were light. On Oct. 6, 
semisolid, in barrel lots, was quoted at 
$4.25 per 100 lbs. 

St. Paul—Manufacturers reported an 
improved interest in dried buttermilk 
last week, with prospects for a good de- 
mand in the near future. Quotations, 
Oct. 6, 6c lb, car lots, 7c 1.c.]. 

Kansas City.—Small scattered sales of 
dried buttermilk last week helped to in- 
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crease business, but prices remained yp. 
changed. Quotation, Oct. 6: car lots 
6Yec Ib; l.c.l., Te. . 


Chicago.—Although dried buttermilk 
was not active last week, some busines; 
was done. When colder weather arrives 
demand should improve. On Oct. 6 jt 
was quoted at 6c Ib, car lots, Chicago, 
and 6%@7c Lc.l. a‘ 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINs 


Milwaukee.—Brewers’ dried grains ad- 
vanced $1 last week, and supplies were 
unobtainable, as producers were sold up 
for some weeks ahead. Quotation, Oct. 
6, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $35.50@36 ton. 


@ATMEAL | 


Toronto.—Buyers are dissatisfied with 
prices of oatmeal, which are considered 
too high, and are hoping for lower levels 
when the new western crop begins to 
move. No price changes were made last 
week. Quotations, Oct. 6: rolled oats 
$7.70 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
less 10c bbl for cash; straight cars, de- 
livered on track, $7.40; oatmeal, in 98-]b 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 





Winnipeg—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
were in better demand last week, and 
some small lots were worked for export. 
The scarcity of high grade oats and the 
prices asked make export business diff- 
cult. Quotations, Oct. 6: rolled oats, in 
80-lb bags, $3.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal—Rolled oats were very 
strong last week, and demand fairly 
good. Prices at Montreal, Oct. 5, $3.80 
per 90-lb jute bag, delivered to whole- 
sale grocers. 


Buffalo— Demand for rolled oats was 
fair last week, and only a moderate busi- 
ness was transacted. Quotations, Oct. 
6, 90’s, Buffalo, $2.64; Rochester, 5c 
more. 


Philadelphia—There was a fair in- 
quiry for oatmeal last week, and the 
market ruled firm, though without quot- 
able change. Quotations, Oct. 6: ground, 
$3.25 per 100-lb jute sack; rolled, $3 per 
90-lb jute sack. 


Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products was fair last week, but sales 
were in small amounts. Export demand 
was quiet, and mills were busy filling 
old orders. On Oct. 6, rolled oats were 
quoted at $2.40 per 90-lb sack, and oat- 
meal $2.65 per 100 lbs. 


Boston.—There was an improved de- 
mand for rolled oatmeal last week, with 
the market steady at $2.90, and cut and 
ground at $3.19, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 9 at $2.35 per 90 Ibs. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady last 
week, and some business was done in 
hard and soft winters and springs. There 
was more soft received, although total 
arrivals were still light. Trading basis, 
Oct. 6: No. 1 red 84@35c over Decem- 
ber, No. 2 red 30@34c over, No. 3 red 
%@27c over; No. 1 hard 114,@2%,%¢ over, 
No. 2 hard 1@2c over, No. 3 hard 1%4@ 
% over; No. 1 dark northern 1@3c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 4%@1%c over, No. 
1 northern December price to 2c over. 
Sales made late in the week: No. 2 hard 
$1.191,@1.20%, No. 4 hard $1.08@1.10; 
No. 2 northern $1.20%,, No. 3 northern 
$1,151. 

Minneapolis.—Daily arrivals of wheat 
are comparatively heavy, but there 
seems to be enough demand to clean up 
the choicest offerings. Mill buyers show 
a preference for heavy, dry wheat, test- 
ing 12 to 18 per cent protein. However, 
at wheat meets with ready sale, 
notwithstanding the fact that mills are 
loaded and are meeting with some diffi- 
culty in unloading arrivals against old 
purchases rapidly enough. For 14 per 
cent spring wheat the trading basis is 
16@20c bu over December; 13 per cent, 
8@12c over; 124%, per cent, 5@8c over; 
12 per cent, 1@8c over. The maximum 
price represents heavy wheat from Mon- 
tana, and the minimum 58- to 59-lb Min- 
nesota and Dakota. Terminal elevators 
ask option price for 111, per cent No. 
1 dark or No. 1 northern, 2c over for 
12 per cent, 6c over for 121%, and 10c 
over for 18 per cent. 

Based on the close, Oct. 9, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 92c bu, No. 1 
northern 91c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 94c, No. 1 northern 93c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 90c, No. 
l northern 89c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 78c, No. 1 northern 77c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 6 
was $1.1114@1.35%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10%.@1.15%. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 9 at $1.11@1.33, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.11@1.13. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 6 
was 9334c@$1.2142, and of No. 1 durum 
92%c@$1.02%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Oct. 9 at 97c@$1.20, and No. 1 durum 
at 96c@$1.01. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Oct. 6, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis .. 30,815 34,384 18,732 25,436 
Duluth ...... 33,242 45,188 12,460 29,495 
wetals .... 64,057 79,572 31,192 64,931 


Winnipeg.—Every grade of cash wheat, 
with the exception of No. 6, was in ex- 
cellent demand last week, and a large 
business was done. It was thought that 
the big receipts each day would weigh 
heavily on the market, but everything 
offered was taken and not a bushel was 
delivered against the October contract 
during the first six days of the month. 
omg grades passed largely to the 
mills, although exporters were keen buy- 
ers of both No. 2 northern and No. 4. 
Despite the increasing quantities of low 
grade wheat as the result of August 
frosts in western Canada, stocks appear 
to be moving. Shippers are active. As 
Much as 4c bu was paid last week from 
Fort William to Buffalo. The rate a 
year ago was only 2@2%ec. So rapidly 
have farmers been delivering wheat in 
the country that elevators -are stuffed 
and the tracks laden with ears moving 
both east and west. No. 1 horthern at 
the close, Oct. 6, was quoted at $1.28% 
bu, basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. : 


Duluth.—Owing to restricted receipts, 
business in spring wheat was not on a 
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very large scale last week. Mill buyers 
took offerings of the choice high protein, 
but continued to reduce the premium on 
the top price range of the dark north- 
ern. This buying, with the help of ele- 
vators, took care of the daily table offer- 
ings. No. 1 dark 14 per cent protein 
was quoted 10@19c, the 13 per cent 7@ 
12c, and the 12 per cent 1@5c over Min- 
neapolis December. No. 1 dark closed, 
Oct. 6, at $1.163,@1.384%,; No. 2 dark, 
$1.143%4@1.82%; No. 3 dark, $1.12%@ 
1.30%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.14%,@ 
1.82%. There was not much eastern in- 
quiry. Light receipts and offerings fea- 
tured amber durum. Cash basis held 
up until Oct. 6, when a 2c cut was reg- 
istered in the top premium. Medium 
and the amber supplies were in good 
demand, but the off grades and smutty 
type were hard to sell. Export demand 
quiet. Active shipping on former con- 
tracts. No. 1 amber was quoted 2@20c 
over October; No. 1 durum, October 
price to 10c over; No. 1 mixed, 4c under 
to 10c over; No. 1 red 6c discount. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 

--—— Amber durum———, --Durum— 


Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
29... 99% @119% 98%@119% 107% 107% 
Oct. 
98% @118% 


97% @118% 106% 106% 
. 100% @120% 9914 @120% 108% 108% 
«+ 99% @119% 98% @119% 107% 107% 
-. 101% @121% 1005 @121% 109% 109% 
. 102% @122% 100% @122% 110% 110% 
.-. 108% @121% 102% @121% 111% 111% 
Kansas City.—There was a very fair 
demand for milling samples of cash 
wheat last week, but the inferior grades 
sold slowly. Offerings were plentiful, 
but not enough of milling quality to 
cause any weekness. Quotations, Oct. 6: 
hard winter wheat, No. 1 $1.13@1.32 bu, 
No. 2 $1.11@1.31, No. 3 $1.07@1.29, No. 
4 $1.04@1.27; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.40@ 
1.41, No. 2 $1.389@1.40, No. 3 $1.25@1.35, 
No. 4 $1.21@1.31. 


St. Louis—Good soft wheat was 
scarce and in limited demand last week. 
There were mill orders for a few cars. 
Common qualities and damaged stuff of 
No. 3 and lower grade met practically 
no demand, although there was not much 
off grade stuff on the market. Receipts 
were 561 cars, against 590 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, Oct. 6: No. 2 red 
$1.50 bu, No. 3 red $1.87@1.38; No. 1 
hard $1.20, No. 2 hard $1.18@1.20, No. 
4 hard $1.09@1.14. 


Toledo.—There was a gradual and 
steady weakening in the premium on No. 
2 red wheat last week. Receipts were 
light. Millers were only occasional buy- 
ers, and showed little disposition to ac- 
quire stocks beyond immediate needs as 
they are able to sell the flour. The bid 
at Toledo for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, Oct. 6, was $1.48@1.49 bu, 29@ 
80c over Chicago December. Sept. 7 the 
bid was 3514c over December. 


Indianapolis —While many of _ the 
larger millers have bought their wheat 
requirements for some time ahead, there 
seems to be a good demand, and offer- 
ings are none too large. Good soft red 
is hard to get, apparently, though there 
seems to be a sufficient volume of offer- 
ings of mixed and hard. Wheat made 
a further gain last week and closed in 
a strong position. Quotations, Oct. 6: 
No. 2 red, $1.43@1.46 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.10@1.13. 

Nashville.— Wheat was quiet last 
week, with seasonable movement. Re- 
ceipts for 10 days were 44 cars, com- 
pared with 35 last year. Red continued 
to command high premium. Local stocks 
are falling behind the corresponding 
time last year. Prices generally were 
firm. On Oct. 6, No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted at $1.58@1.63 bu. 


Atlanta.—With - production at south- 
eastern mills approximately 70 per cent 
of capacity, and a few of the larger ones 
operating on an even better basis, there 
was a fairly brisk demand for wheat 
last week, movement of red winter being 
better than it was a year ago. Most 
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large mills report a fairly good supply 
on hand. Prices were unchanged, aver- 
aging, on Oct. 6, about $1.67 bu for No. 
2 red, with bill, f.o.b., Atlanta. 


Milwaukee.—Wheat closed on Oct, 6 
with prices of some varieties above and 
others below the previous week. Mixed 
went up 4c and hard winter lc, but du- 
rum was off 8c and red winter remained 
firm and unchanged. Activity in durum 
was slow, and business was only fair in 
other varieties. Receipts small for this 
time of the year. Shippers were active. 
Offerings totaled 80 cars, against 91 the 
previous week and 22 a year ago. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 6: No. 1 hard winter, $1.22 
@1.23 bu; No. 1 red Winter, $1.49@1.51; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.20@1.21; durum, $1.04 
@1.05. 


Seattle.—Pacific northwestern milling 
demand for wheat was good last week. 
Central western inquiry and the holding 
policy of growers have advanced prices 
here above an export level. Premiums 
demanded for soft whites and Big Bend 
blue-stem, Baart and Marquis have con- 
tinued to increase. Quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, coast, 30 days’ shipmerit, Oct. 5: 
soft white, $1.20 bu; western white, 
$1.19; western red, $1.14; hard winter, 
$1.12; northern spring, $1.12; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.45. 


Ogden.—Reccipts of wheat averaged 
50 carloads daily last week. The decline 
in receipts was due to storage. space 
limitations in Ogden, arrivals at country 
elevators throughout southern Idaho be- 
ing such as to tax capacity. Elevators 
in Ogden are carrying all grain possible, 
with outside storage being utilized. 
Farmers are storing much of their grain, 
hoping for higher prices, though sales 
have been sufficient to provide for all 
immediate needs of western millers. 
Some grain is being moved through Og- 
den to San Francisco Bay storage eleva- 
tors for California milling needs. Ad- 
vance of hard winter wheat prices in 
Ogden and at country points caused con- 
siderable interest, 6c being the increase. 
Quotations were based as follows: No. 2 
soft white $1.02@1.06 bu, No. 2 northern 
spring 81@85c, No, 2 hard winter 85@ 
87c and No. 2 dark hard winter 88@9lc, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Portland.—Export wheat trading was 
confined to parcel sales to Europe last 
week. Cargo business probably could 
have been worked, but for the unwill- 
ingness of farmerrs to sell freely. De- 
mand from the East and Southeast ta- 
pered off. Mills were steady buyers. 
Cash prices at the Merchants’ Exchange 
at the close of the week: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.44 bu; soft white, $1.20; western 
white, $1.19; hard winter, $1.12; north- 
ern spring, $1.11; western red, $1.14. 


San Francisco. Wheat was firmer last 
week, as farmers would not sell. De- 
mand for feed wheat was good, but mills 
were not anxious bidders. Quotations, 
Oct. 5, basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco: No. 1 hard white, $2.20; No. 1 soft 
western white, $2.15. 


Buffalo.—Receipts of ex-lake wheat 
last week approached 10,000,000 bus, 
while rail receipts of 30,000 were double 
those of the previous one. No sales were 
reported. 


New York.—Wheat showed strength, 
in spite of the bearish statistical posi- 
tion, last week. Export sales were mod- 
erate. Cash grain quotations, Oct. 5: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.653, bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.3434; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.32%; No. 2 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.363,; No. 2 
amber durum and No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., New York, nominal. 


Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Oct. 6 was 
3¥,c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand small and stocks, 
over 14 times more domestic than Cana- 
dian, showing a decrease of 8,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Oct. 6, all based on No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic wheat: 
spot, $1.391, bu; October, $1.391,; No- 
vember, $1.414%,. New southern wheat 
by boat, on grade, garlicky, domestic: 
No. 2, $1.8814; No. 3, $1.3514%4; No. 4, 
$1.321,; No. 5, $1.29%. Bag lots of ‘new 
southern went at $1.15@1.18, as to qual- 
ity and condition. Smutty wheat was 3c 
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under graded stock after being cleaned. 
The movement of new southern wheat 
was limited. Exports were 63,972 bus, 
all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week, 11,492 bus; stock, 206,- 
030. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat ruled very firm 
last week under light offerings and un- 
favorable crop advices, and prices ad- 
vanced 61%4c. On Oct. 6, No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, was quoted $1.361,@1.381, 
bu, car lots, in export elevator. 


Toronto.—Trading in winter wheat 
was dull last week, owing to a scarcity 
of the grain. Farmers were busy with 
fall plowing and harvesting of root 
crops, and there was an inclination to 
hold for higher prices. Millers had 
trouble getting supplies at a price at 
which they could sell flour. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 6: best 
quality wheat, in farmers’ wagonloads at 
mill doors in the country, $1.15 bu; car 
lots, country points, $1.20@1.22. Com- 
pared with a week ago, western spring 
wheat has declined about 2c. Quotations, 
Oct. 6: No. 2 northern $1.26 bu, ci-f., 
bay ports; No. 3, $1.12. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Oct. 6, and the 
closing prices on Oct. 8, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 385%,@41%c, 394@ 
414%4c; No. 2 rye, 95c@$1.0514, 9944c@ 
$1.051,,; barley, 54@67c, 54@68c. 

Chicago—Cash oats were steady last 
week, and a good demand prevailed. Re- 
ceipts were small, and offerings readily 
disposed of. No. 2 white were quoted 
at 45c bu, No. 3 white 42@44c, and No. 
4 white 38@4114c. Only a few cars of 
rye were received, and these found ready 
buyers. No. 2 was quoted at around 
$1.10 bu. 


Duluth—Feeders showed no increas- 
ing interest in oats last week. Spot No. 
8 white held unchanged at 3@3'c under 
Chicago, December closing Oct. 6 at 
4014,@4lc bu. Malting barley basis was 
lowered 2c and other grades 3c, with a 
fair demand. Export demand was fair. 
Close to 18,000,000 bus have been shipped 
out to date on the crop. Closing basis, 
Oct. 6, ranged 51@61c. Ergotty rye sold 
slowly at wide discounts. Good to choice 
were in demand. 


Milwaukee.—Rye last week more than 
recovered the loss of the previous one, 
closing 7%4c bu higher. Better grades 
were active, but there was not much 
trading in the lower ones. Oats were 
1%4¢ higher. Barley was lc off to 2c up 
at the close. Low grades of barley were 
slow, but there was a good demand for 
malting. Oats were taken in good quan- 
tities. Receipts of barley were 281 cars, 
against 174 the previous week and 192 
last year. Offerings of oats totaled 108 
cars, compared with 39 the week before 
and 292 a year ago. Rye receipts were 
20 cars, against 21 the previous week 
and 14 a year ago. Quotations, Oct. 6: 
No. 2 rye, $1.124%,@1.14% bu; No. 8 
white oats, 4312@44'42c; malting barley, 
64@T5e. 


Indianapolis.—Oats were in good de- 
mand last week, and offerings lighter. 
While a large volume reached the local 
market at threshing time, for some weeks 
the offerings have lessened materially. 
Low prices were responsible. With 
prices gradually getting stronger, it is 
thought many farmers will sell off some 
of their remaining stock for cash. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 6: No. 2 white, 401,@411,c 
bu; No. 3, 39@40c. 


Boston.—Demand for oats for ship- 
ment was good last week. Fancy 40@42- 
lb, shipment all-rail, were quoted, Oct. 
6, at 61@63c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 58 
@59c; regular 36@38-lb, 57@58c; regu- 
lar 84@386-lb, 55@56c. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of oats increased 
slightly last week, but small lot buyers 
were most in evidence. Offerings were 
liberal. Quotations, Oct. 6: No. 2 white, 
51@51%c bu; No. 3, 49@50c. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fair in- 
quiry for oats last week, and the market 
ruled firm and 1c higher, with offerings 
only moderate. On Oct. 6 No. 2 white 


were quoted at 54@58c bu. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 6: No. 2 
white, domestic, 52@53c bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 491,@50',c. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 














WHEAT 
Chicago 
Oct. Dec. March 
Bosceves 118% 122% 
Srcccoes 117% 121% 
Sercccece 118% 122% 
De cccces 118% 123% 
Grvccese 20 124 
Brcccces 119% 123% 
Kansas City 
Oct Dec. May 
SB. ccvcee 111% 118% 
Sircccece 111% 118% 
Bocccccs 112% 119% 
Brvccees 112 119% 
Sr ssceve 113% 120% 
Bicvccese 112% 119% 
Seattle 
Oct. Dec. 
Oct, 2... 113% 120% Oct. 5. 
Oct. 3... 113% 120% Oct. 6. 
Oct. 4... 114% 121% Oct. 8. 
Winnipeg 
Oct Oct. Dec. 
| eee 118% 117% 
Biccccce 117% 117 
ae 120 118% 
Gincocns 121% 119% 
| Pere ery 123 121 
Bicccose 123% 121% 
Liverpool 
Oct Oct Dec. 
Boccecce 132% 135% 
> t er 133% 135% 
Biccccee 134% 136 
Bi cccees 136 136% 
or 136 % 137% 
Bicceses 138% 139% 
CORN 
Chicago 
Oct Dec. March 
Boccoces 79% 81% 
Seccsces 80% 82% 
Biccccce 82 84% 
Gocscces 83% 85% 
Gessetes 83% 85% 
Si vccece 82% 84% 
OATS 
Chicago 
Oct Dec. March 
Benccvse 42% 4d 
Sascsece 42% 44% 
Giccecce 43% 44% 
Dvecaves 43% 45 
Cr occcce 44 45% 
Bictcese 43% 45% 
RYE 
Chicago 
Oct Dec March 
Sacevcers 103% 104% 
Breceeve 103% 105% 
Gecccves 105% 106% 
Rea awars 106% 108% 
Gscvoces 107% 109 
Divescws 106% 108% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Oct Oct. Dec. 
Secctuce 210% 213% 
Seavccics 211% 214% 
pei 215% 217% 
Se cseues 219% 221 
Sesvwves 224 224% 
Svccccee 226% 226% 


Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
Dec. May 
114% 120% 
113% 119% 
114 120 
114% 120% 
115% 121% 
114% 120% 

St. Louis 
Dec May 
117% 124% 
117 124 
118 125 
118 125 
119% 125% 
118% 125% 

Oct. Dec. 
.. 114% 121% 
.. 115% 121% 
.. 115% 122 
Duluth durum 

Oct. Dec. 
98% 101% 
97% 101 
99 % 102% 
100% 103% 
101% 104% 
101% 104 

Buenos Aires 
Oct Feb. 
114 118 
115 118% 
115% 118% 
118% 119% 
118 119% 

Kansas City 
Dec. May 

72% 17% 

73% 718% 

75% 80 

76% 81% 

76% 81% 

15% 80% 

Minneapolis 
Dec. May 

39% 42% 

39% 42% 

40% 42% 

40% 43 

40 5% 43% 

40% 43% 

Minneapolis 
Dec. May 

96% 99% 

98 100% 

99% 102% 
100% 103% 
101% 103% 
100% 103% 

Duluth 
Oct. Dec. 
211% 213% 
213 214% 
217 217% 
220 220 
226 225 
230 227% 





Russell's Commercial 
United States flour 


Production— 


News 
production and 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 


Week ending Sept. 22 2,833 
Previous week ....... 2,700 
Production July 1- 
Bept. BB ..cccsesese 29,482 
Imports— 
July 1-Sept. 22...... 
Exports— 
Week ending Sept. 22 408 
Previous week ....... 500 
July 1-Sept. 22....... 2,158 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 


estimates 
move- 





lows: 


Week ending—— 
Sept. 29 Sept. 22 





into flour for export, bus 


o— Week ending— 
Sept. 29 Sept. 22 
561,000 446,000 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 


2,960 3,112 
2,820 2,972 
29,356 34,197 
9 

880 510 
600 700 
2,720 2,895 
of Com- 


Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


July 1, 1928, to 
Sept. 29, 1928 
55,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


July 1, 1928, to 
Sept. 29, 1928 
5,282,000 











Flaxseed Crop by States 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 flaxseed crop, based on condition Sept. 
1, compared with the final production fig- 











ures for 1927 and 1926, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
1926 1927 1928 
Minnesota ........ 8,554 7,343 6,528 
North Dakota 6,736 10,184 9,147 
South Dakota 2,755 5,940 4,915 
Montana ......... 804 2,438 2,235 
Other states ...... 610 665 623 
United States ...19,459 26,570 23,448 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 6, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Biple. so .0s% 7,047 6,101 1,936 1,768 17,305 11,023 
Kan. City. .1,9811,307 1,392 1,132 20,920 14,741 


Chicago - 693 394 264 131 eee one 
New York..1,347 902 7401,379 486 1,028 
Philadelphia 9 54 4 136 881 1,034 
Boston ..... 69 59 60 40 56 1 
Baltimore... 64 91 64 79 3,119 2,063 
Milwaukee... 130 37 269 10 ene <a'n 
Dul.-Sup. .7,9809,949 5,215 8,435 20,383 17,576 
Toledo ..... 236 261 105 


435 eo. eee 

Buffalo ....9,365 5,859 2,6961,158 10,623 8,364 

*Nashville . 55 40 22 28 692 795 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Wheat Flour—Rcceipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 


for the week ending Oct. 6, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 9 7 288 356 ee ee 
Kansas City... 24 16 172 194 ee 
Chicago ...... 280 237 182 164 rT ee 
New York .... 329 305 95 119 381 325 
Philadelphia . 50 45 66 59 73 74 
So eer 34 34 4 <a 36 31 
Baltimore .... 23 30 2 16" «os ee 
Milwaukee ... 61 94 1 11 oe oe 
Duluth-Sup. 147 207 189 223 192 184 
*Nashville ° os oe 60 49 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Oct. 6, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 39 90 17 62 22 2,121 
Kansas City.. 177 82 225 286 2421,971 
Chicago ..... 1,089 7591,200 6 0 
New York ... 26 18 ee ee 20 14 
Philadelphia . 4 5 3 4 10 14 
Boston ....... oe oe ee oe oe 2 
Baltimore .... 16 oe ee ee 27 23 
Milwaukee ... 87 95 130 204 ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. .. 1 es ee 
DOMES ssccces 16 14 Pr 
BUMAIO 2.0006 609 248 2s -» 415 se 
*Nashville ... 95 45 103 21 44 53 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 6, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 389 137 227 86 347 121 
Kansas City... 4 6 3 6 29 113 
Chicago ...... 128 23 22 4 ee oe 
New York ... 92 139 35 62 111 49 
Philadelphia 115 18 153 4 11 
Boston ....... oe ee oe ee oe 4 
Baltimore .... 1 ee os o* 3 13 
Milwaukee ... 27 20 12 8 0:8 os 
Duluth-Sup. 7831,844 485 1,9471,639 1,357 
Buffalo ...... 125 342 144 511 6592 316 
*Nashville 5 e° 


» a6 2 
*Figures for 10 days, 





Fi d—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Oct. 6, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments 

1928 1927 1928 





Stocks 
1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ..1,035 626 146 75 400 1,361 
Chicago ...... 48 56 ee se ee .. 
New Work ... «+ 399 oe ar os es 
Duluth-Sup. ..*318 941 72 494 493 1,301 
Buffalo ...... oe ° oe oe es 


*Mill receipts not included. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Sept. 22— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .370,000 360,000 357,000 
Es 27,400 54,700 63,800 
err 4,800 1,800 3,100 

Stocks on Sept, 22— 

At terminals ........ 111,681 85,750 83,397 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.205,019 182,650 130,803 
Week's increase 21,640 14,700 5,260 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
6, 1928, and Oct. 8, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -—In bond—, 
Oct.6 Oct.8 Oct. 6 Oct. 8 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat ...... 122,122 86,650 8,178 4,816 
RYO wcccccee 3,129 2,499 25 189 
COFM ..cceeee 5,491 22,662 eee eee 
Barley ...... 10,964 5,646 1,342 448 
Oats ........ 17,610 27,098 307 eee 
Flaxseed .... 1,038 2,756 . 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 6 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 3,687,000 (6,484,000) 
bus; rye, 936,000 (1,156,000); corn, 437,000 
(2,084,000); barley, 5,287,000 (891,000); oats, 
2,009,000 (1,150,009). 





ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 6, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Oats—Receipts, Ship 





Stocks 
1928 1927 


Receipts Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis 716 635 6514 703 3,519 10,101 
Kansas City 158 58 36 66 6 275 
Chicago .... 636 916 395 601 ees ine 
New York.. 332 110 141 70 248 430 
Philadelphia 18 21 40 22 195 92 
Boston ..... 14 17 os oe 36 10 
Baltimore .. 17 12 ee es 180 58 
Milwaukee.. 149 674 244 73 ass she 
Dul.-Sup. 193 13 os 209 738 1,137 
Toledo ..... 14 86 57 29 ae ae 
Buffalo .... 823 170 “5 -. 2,296 1,975 
*Nashville . 48 125 14 84 595 430 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 6, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 981 502 980 598 889 791 
Kansas City... 78 + 83 25 91 295 
Chicago ...... 661 258 192 34 oe on 
New York .... 380 415 152 413 180 139 
Philadelphia . 46 -» 103 oe 38 1 
Boston .ncccee ee ee ee es ws 6 
Baltimore .... 273 129 317 58 420 75 
Milwaukee ... 415 304 177 49 ae _ 
Duluth-Sup. .2,0801,405 2,2821,813 2,592 433 
Buffalo ...... 470 936 508 285 1,588 790 
*Nashville 4 ee oe “s Se oe 


*Figures for 10 days. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Oct. 6: 

















Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..2,909 26 171 2 239 
Boston ..... eae a8 26 ase eas 
Buffalo .....4,277 415 2,123 583 1,029 
Afloat ....1,342 84 sea “ee 168 
Chicago ...11,025 3,710 3,303 123 1,070 
Afloat .... ... 265 eee ése 54 
Detroit ..... 199 24 24 4 23 
Duluth ....20,383 —_ 738 1,640 2,592 
Galveston ..2,396 ize 40-8 439 
Indianapolis. 866 144 1,869 e's bee 
Kan. City. .20,939 205 32 35 77 
Milwaukee . 919 24 507 29 287 
Mpls. ccses 17,305 22 3,519 347 889 
N. Orleans. .1,071 37 112 76 566 
Newp. News 5 rer 21 os ‘a> 
New York.. 340 23 223 112 214 
Fort Worth.5,094 145 230 16 48 
Omaha ..... 9,505 121 539 60 145 
Peoria ...... 13 20 719 “aon Pr 
Philadelphia 697 9 191 5 42 
Sioux City.. 706 25 117 wes 28 
St. Joseph ..2,544 12 bi-6 $2 xs 
St. Louis... .4,668 72 284 6 166 
Toledo ..... 2,412 28 283 3 30 
Wichita 5,980 eee 2 een ry ee 
Canals ..... 300 oo ose 15 140 
Lakes ...... 682 oe eee eee 
Totals ..116,577 5,411 15,043 3,064 8,246 
Last year. .80,936 21,393 25,874 2,706 4,250 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 6,530,000 bus; rye, 312,- 
000; barley, 218,000. Decreases—Corn, 1,- 
380,000 bus; oats, 150,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 





July 1 to—————, 








ee ee ae 

Wheat to— Sept. 29, 28 Oct. 1, °37 Sept. 22,'28 Sept. 29, '28 Oct. 1, °27 
ROL CAT eL TEE EL 377,000 477,000 671,000 2,790,000 3,301,000 
United Kingdom ....... 309,000 587,000 955,000 3,767,000 16,848,000 
ther WATERS: <0 cevedses 754,000 3,855,000 2,525,000 15,235,000 24,151,000 
GEE seeSh cc ccdcveine  atueus Lae  rewene 4,408,000 19,184,000 
Other countries ........ 2,218,000 374,000 417,000 4,441,000 2,106,000 
ye eee 3,658,000 5,294,000 4,568,000 30,641,000 65,590,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *274,000 298,000 323,000 2,795,000 3,568,000 
Barley ..... fawea.s ees ob des dot 2,390,000 2,294,000 3,363,000 22,316,000 13,062,000 
CN fon ocecbesahetoceweodary 131,000 42,000 62,000 2,134,000 1,510,000 
CED. 0. 0.0 a0 pve 0:0:04.0:0 592.060: 8:00 « 572,000 80,000 756,000 5,023,000 2,540,000 
BEOo wrckcapecdsuscccnccscee 306,000 1,644,000 579,0 2,964,000 9,355,000 


, 00 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 535,000 bus; flour, 134,300 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Sept. 29, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe: 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 1 
Sept. 29 vious week 1927 
114,523 +6,670 84,630 


Wheat— 
United States*... 


United Statesf... 3,804 —24 4,125 
CORMIER occcosens 78,069 +32,388 22,958 
anipsaghenee atinsets tines 

Potale .cscocs 196,396 -+39,034 111,713 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DORE secccosere $48,400 —38,800 59,600 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
DERE isin cicesver 244,796 +35,234 171,313 


CORN—United States and Canada— 
Totals .ccccccece ° —1,052 


OATS—United States and Canada— 
Totals 21,405 —643 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


25,110 


28,645 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
ca United States 
East Pacific 

1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
SMS <«rv0n 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 

Week ending— 
Sept. 1 .... 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Sept. 8 - 95,547,000 4,817,000 100,364,000 
Sept. 15 - 100,206,000 3,643,000 103,849,000 
Sept. 22 - 107,853,000 3,828,000 111,681,000 
Sept. 29 -114,523,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 

Totals, U. S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1928— Canada bothcoasts _ afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 

Week ending— 
Sept. 1 .... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Sept. 8 .... 27,503,000 127,867,000 50,600,000 
Sept. 15... 30,668,000 134,517,000 52,200,000 
Sept. 22... 45,681,000 157,362,000 52,200,000 
Sept. 29... 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply for week ending: 


1928— Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,536,000 Sept. - - 178,467,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Sept. 15...186,717,000 

Week ending— Sept. 22...200,562,000 


Sept. 1....179,726,000 Sept. 29...244,796,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stecks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Oct. 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator—Public 


Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
G. Fe. De vewes 9 19 30 20 99 
Can. Gov't 139 13 53 91 12 
Sask. Pool 

en SD  ovee es 3,035 33 «223 51 9257 
Bee 6 ceases 3,127 30 86286 52 122 


NO. 
Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5... 714 1 
Sask. No. 8... 898 ee oe 
Wheat No. 1..1,065 4 222 
Wheat No. 2.. 386 ° 
Private “‘regu- 





BAP sev coves 21,644 544 3,796 260 1,456 
Other private... 5 13 << oe ee 
rere 21,698 557 3,796 260 1,456 
Week ago ..... 15,856 382 2,938 304 1,077 
Weer GOS sive 11,933 255 1,445 1,078 1,385 
Week’s receipts 19,574 341 2,709 14 390 
Shipments— 
By lake ..... 13,261 101 1,849 58 9 
| | rer 47 65 2 ae 2 
Year ago— 
Week's receipts 10,065 110 1,632 9 720 
Shipments— 
ey GRO oon ce 4,697 4 1,448 124 278 
BP FOR ccces 330 69 1 ae ' 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 672 2C. W........-- 26 
No. 2 northern..3,638 3 C. W.......-- 71 
No. 3 northern..2,731 Ex. 1 feed ..... 13 
MO. 4 wvwcsveces 1,904 1 feed ......... 150 
| SPPerenie 2,664 2 feed .......-. 134 
Ss ey e4:4.0046 dp 2,700 Others ........- 150 
Feed ...cccccee 671 — 
Durum— a 544 
ic. W.: & 87 Flaxseed— Bus 
ct. Ww. &..:c0e 2 oe C...... 154 
sc WwW. & 1,886 23 CO. W. ...eees 47 
QOROP 20 cscee . a? . eee 47 
ME). ck0.00 500% © GEOG ......5-- 12 
White spring... 297 —_— 
WEE saciecss 37 EE Geese 261 
Othere ...cccvee 2,379 Rye— Bus 
——- 1C. W......-: 3 
PAR onc csse 21,644 2 C. W. .....+> 94 
A 502 
eee 857 
Wetal ......>- 1,456 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct.,6, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
928 


, 1928 1927 192 1927 
Minneapolis’... 1,454 1,485 15,138 14,281 
Kansas City... 1,220 1,200 4,660 3,680 
Philadelphia .. 180 160 ues ee 
ee ee 25 24 
Baltimore 372 215 vr oe 
Milwaukee 1 2 1 3 
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Atlanta.—Heavy sales of white milling 
corn were made to southeastern mills last 
week, many booking 60 days ahead, 
with the outlook unusually good, due to 
the active demand for mixed feeds. 
There were no changes in prices. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 6, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 
white western corn, with bill, bulk, $1.21 
bu, No. 3 white $1.20; No. 2 yellow 
$1.22, No. 3 yellow $1.21. For sacked 
western corn, prices averaged about 4c 
bu more. 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was only fair last week, buying be- 
ing mostly for current or near future 
requirements. Foreign inquiry was fair, 
9,601 bus leaving this port, 9,534. to 
Puerto Barrios, 37 to Bluefields and 30 
to Havana. Quotations, Oct. 4: No. 2 
yellow $1.16 bu, No. 3 $1.14; No. 2 white 
$1.16, No. 8 $1.14 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.15 per 100 lbs; 
cream meal, $2.50; standard meal, $2.40; 
grits, $2.50. 


St. Lowis—Corn was 10@138c higher 
last week, with the market very strong 
at the advance. Offerings were small 
and cleaned up quickly, order buyers 
taking the white, while the yellow and 
mixed served various local purposes. 
Receipts were 152 cars, against 435 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Oct. 6: 
No. 2 corn, $1.03 bu; No. 1 yellow $1.07, 
No. 2 yellow $1.06, No. 3 yellow $1.05. 
Standard meal was quoted at $2.37 and 
cream meal at $2.47 per 100 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks. 


Nashville—A fair demand prevailed 
for corn in the South last week, ship- 
ments for 10 days being 137 cars, against 
28 last year. Offerings from the West 
were moderate, and stocks have been 
getting low. Readjustment to new crop 
will soon be in progress. Corn meal was 
in only moderate demand. Corn and 
products were unsettled. Quotations, 
Oct, 6: corn, No. 2 white $1.13%% bu, 
No. 3 white $1.124%2; No. 2 yellow $1.12%, 
No. 3 yellow $1.1142; degerminated corn 
meal, 96-lb bags, $2.40@2.50 per 100 lbs. 


Kansas City—Corn recovered steadily 
last week from the collapse it had in 
the previous one, and closed about l5c 
bu higher than the low point reached on 
Sept. 29. Light offerings and a good 
demand brought the cash article back 
to where most people considered it 
should have been at the end of Septem- 
ber. Quotations, Oct. 6: white corn, No. 
2 $1.02@1.03 bu, No. 3 $1.01@1.02, No. 
4 $1@1.01; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.02@ 
1,03, No. 3 $1.01@1.02, No. 4 $1@1.01; 
mixed corn, No. 2 92@92',c, No. 3 911, 
@92c, No. 4 901%Z,@91 Ke. 


Memphis.—Buyers last week took as 
little corn meal as possible, waiting for 
the new crop, which is expected to be 
considerably cheaper. Cream was of- 
fered as low as $4.20, but most mills 
wanted more. Later, offerings were with- 
drawn, and Oct. 6 prices were $4.50@ 
4.65. Jobbers report movement to the 
interior about normal. 


Chicago.—Corn goods are stronger, and 
demand has slowed up considerably. 
Buyers had anticipated higher levels, and 
covered their near-by needs some weeks 
ago. Corn flour was quoted, Oct. 6, at 
$2.60. per 100 Ibs, corn meal $2.60, cream 
meal $2.60, and hominy $2.60. Cash corn 
was in good demand. There were big 
shipments, and more than 1,000,000 bus 
were to have been loaded out last week. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted at 93@94c bu, 
No. 3 mixed 9114@92¥,c; No. 2 yellow 
$1.04@1.05%4, No. 3 yellow $1.021,@1.03, 
No. 4 yellow $1.0114@1.02, No. 5 yellow 
99c@$1.01, No. 6 yellow 90c@$1. 


Evansville—No new corn was offered 
at the mills last week. Shipping was 
fairly brisk, meal showing awakened ac- 
tivity. Quotations, Oct. 6: corn, old $1 
bu, new 60c; corn meal, $2.80; cracked 
corn, $2.50; corn bran, $2. 

Indianapolis—Corn jumped sharply 
last week, and most grades closed 6@7c 
ger than in the previous one. Re- 
ceipts were very light. It was reported 
in the southern part of the county that 
Some new corn had reached the market 
in small quantities, and the quality was 
good. The crop in this state will be 
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much larger than last year, even if it 
does not reach record proportions. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 6: No. 3 white 96@98c bu, 
No. 4 white 93@95c; No. 3 yellow 97% 
@99¥Y,c, No. 4 yellow 951,@97c; No. 8 
mixed 9114,4@93'¥,c, No. 4 mixed 884%@ 
90¥,c. 


Milwaukee.—There was a bullish move- 
ment in cash corn last week, and at the 
close yellow and white were up 9@12c 
and mixed 4@8c. There was a good de- 
mand from industries and shippers. Of- 
ferings were lower, amounting to 42 
cars, compared with 100 the week before 
and 61 a year ago. Corn meal remained 
unchanged, with a firm upward trend 
at the close. Quotations, Oct. 6: No. 3 
yellow, $1.04 bu; No. 3 white, $1.01@ 
1.02; No. 8 mixed, 95c@$1; corn meal, 
$1.75@1.80 per 100 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—A fair inquiry is noted 
for good milling corn, with receipts light 
and demand sufficient to care for offer- 
ings. No. 2 yellow on track is worth 
about $1.01@1.02 bu, and No. 3 yellow 
99c@$l. No. 4 is worth 2c bu less than 
No. 3, and No. 5 2c less than No. 4. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 6 
was 92c@$1.02; the closing price on Oct. 
8 was $1@1.01. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 9 at $5.20 
@5.30 per 100 Ibs, and yellow at $5.20 
@5.30. 


Pittsburgh—Some improvement was 
noted in the corn market last week, al- 
though most sales were for prompt ship- 
ment, Offerings were rather free and 
there was a healthy tone to the market. 
Quotations, Oct. 6: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.15@1.16 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.14@1.15; kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.85@2.90, in 100-lb sacks. 


Baltimore.—Corn was firm and in good 
demand last week, with contract grade 
not quoted. Arrivals were 15,624 bus, 
15,217 by rail and 407 by boat. Sales, 
if any, were not reported, though the 
local trade is counting on doing a large 
export business on the new crop. Clos- 
ing price, Oct. 6, of domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, was $1.19@1.20 bu, or 3c 
down from the previous week. Cob corn 
was unchanged at $5.75@6 bbl. Corn 
meal and hominy were firmer and mod- 
erately active at $2.35@2.55, and at $2.70 
@2.85 per 100 lbs, respectively. 


Philadelphia.—Corn was scarce, firm 
and 5c higher last week, with demand 
readily absorbing the offerings. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 6: No. 2 yellow, $1.21@1.23 
bu; No. 3, $1.19@1.21. Corn goods were 
easier early in the week, but closed firm 
at revised figures, with offerings light 
and demand moderate. On Oct. 6, fancy 
kiln-dried yellow and white meals in 
100-lb sacks were quoted at $2.80. 


Buffalo—An advance in corn prices 
was recorded every day last week, and 
at the close, Oct. 6, quotations were 3@ 
4c bu higher than the week before. Re- 
ceipts were very light, with indications 
pointing to a scarcity before the new 
crop begins to arrive. Last week 442,498 
bus were delivered by lake and 166,400 
by rail. Closing quotations, Oct. 6, Phil- 
adelphia basis: No. 2 yellow, $1.21 bu, 
No. 3 $1.19@1.20, and No. 4 $1.17@1.18. 
Demand for corn meal was excellent, and 
quotations advanced to $3.10 per 100 lbs. 


San Francisco—Corn advanced last 
week, although buyers were well stocked 
and demand only fair. Quotations, Oct. 
5, basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.24, bulk; Egyp- 
tian, $1.90, sacked; California milo, $1.75, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $1.85, bulk; 
Kafir, $1.80, bulk. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment ruled very 
strong last week, with demand only mod- 
erate at the higher range. No. 2 yellow, 
shipment all-rail, was quoted, Oct. 6, 
at $1.24@1.25 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.22@ 
1.23; no lake-and-rail No. 3 yellow was 
offered. No. 2 yellow was quoted at 
$1.22@1.238. There was a firmer market 
for granulated yellow corn meal, with 
demand fair at $2.95, bolted yellow at 
$2.95, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.35, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Toronto.—There was no change in the 
price of American corn for immediate 
delivery last week. Business was done 
on a basis of $1.09 bu for No. 3 yellow, 
delivered, Toronto, but sales were light. 
Nearly all trading at present is for de- 


livery in November and December at a 
price, Oct. 6, of 95c bu, delivered, To- 
ronto. 





Milwaukee—As cash rye advanced last 
week, flour prices went up. Pure white 
was 5@l5c higher, light 10c, medium 
15c, pure dark 20c, and rye meal 40c. 


There was not much _ business in 
flour, since buyers were reluctant to 
place orders for future shipment at 
present prices. Quotations, Oct. 6: pure 
white, $6.70@6.85 bbl; light, $6.45@6.60; 
medium, $6.10@6.25; pure dark, $4.85 
@5; meal, $5.25@5.40. 


Minneapolis —According to local mill- 
ers, inquiry for rye flour is only inter- 
mittent, and anything but active. Occa- 
sionally a big baker will contract for a 
few hundred barrels, but such orders are 
few and far between. Buyers are dis- 
satisfied with prices, compared with 
wheat flours, and, where possible, sup- 
ply their needs from local warehouse 
stocks. They prefer this to contracting 
ahead for mill shipment. In a way this 
is satisfactory business to mills that car- 
ry stocks at central distributing points, 
but it means rather slim picking for 
others not so well situated. Prices are 
up about 25c bbl for the week. Pure 
white is quoted at $6.55@6.70 bbl, in 98- 
Ib cottons, pure medium $5.85@6 and 
pure dark $4.60@4.75, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,898 bbls flour, compared with 
15,172 in the previous week. 


Chicago.—Rye flour was higher last 
week, and new business of moderate pro- 
portions. Some sales were made, mostly 
in single cars, with a few going up to 
500 bbls, and one to 2,500. The local out- 
put totaled 6,669 bbls, compared with 
7,482 the previous week. Mill asking 
prices, Oct. 6: patent white, $6.60@6.80 
bbl, jute; medium, $5.85@6.10; dark, 
$4.50@4.85. 


Duluth—A quiet inquiry prevailed for 
rye flour last week. The bottom ap- 
peared to have been scored, and buyers 
were watching for dips. Quotations, 
Oct. 5, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.75 bbl; No. 2 straight, $6.05; 
No. 8 dark, $4.80; No. 5 blend, $6.05; 
No. 8 rye, $5.45. 


Indianapolis. — Although rye declined 
last week, orders for flour were hard 
to close. Millers say that good milling 
rye will be hard to secure during the re- 
mainder of the crop year, and they pre- 
dict present declines are temporary. 
Quotations, Oct. 6: pure white flour, 
$6.25@6.50 bbl, in 98-lb cottons; pure 
medium, $5.60@5.90; pure dark, $4.40@ 
4.50. 


Boston.—Rye flour was strong and 
higher last week, with a fairly good de- 
mand. Similar conditions were reported 
for rye meal and pure dark rye. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 6: choice white patent, $7.20@ 
7.40 bbl, prompt shipment, in sacks; 
standard patents, $6.95@7.15; medium 
light straights, $6.65@6.85; medium dark 
straights, $6.40@6.60; rye meal, $5.75@ 
5.95; pure dark rye, $5.55@5.70. 


Atlanta.—Demand last week for rye 
flour was light, in spite of the fact that 
stocks in the hands of buyers were ex- 
ceptionaliy low. Prices were unchanged. 
On Oct. 6 No. 2 dark, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
was quoted at $6.75@7 bbl. 


St. Louis——Mill quotations on rye 
flour, f.o.b., St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Oct. 6: pure white patent, $7.10 bbl; 
medium, $6.40; pure dark, $5.15; rye 
meal, $5.55. 

New York.—Rye prices were higher 
last week, and buyers could not be in- 
duced to take on flour in any quantity, 
since there is still some coming in on 
previous purchases at about 50c below 
current levels. Quotation on white pat- 
ent, in jutes, Oct. 6, was $6.95@7.15 bbl. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was higher, but 
neglected last week. In all probability 
local buyers will stop handling the manu- 
factured article until it can be bought 
on a basis more in line with their ideas. 
Early last week a few mills were quot- 
ing white patent at $6.95 bbl, medium or 
straight at $6.05 and dark at $4.95, cot- 
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ton. Since then December rye has ad- 
vanced over 5c bu at both Chicago and 
Minneapolis, leaving the market bare of 
quotations based on the present cost of 
raw material, and making the views of 
buyers more remote from business than 
ever. 


Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for rye flour last week, and the 
market ruled firm and higher under light 
offerings. Quotations, Oct. 6, in 140-lb 
jute sacks: white, $7.10@7.35 bbl; me- 
dium, $6@6.50; dark, $5.25@5.50. 

Buffalo—Rye flour gained consider- 
able strength last week, and at the close 
was 50c higher. Production showed a 
substantial increase, and a fair volume 
of new business was reported. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 6: white $7.60@8 bbl, dark 
$5.60@5.90, and medium  $7.15@7.35, 
f.o.b., Buffalo. Rochester quotation, 
white $7.50@7.80, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Pittsburgh—Following the trend of 
wheat flour, sales of rye flour were ex- 
ceptionally light last week. Bakers who 
specialize in rye breads are said to be 
well stocked. Quotations, Oct. 6: pure 
white $6.50@7 bbl, medium $5.75@6, and 
dark $4.50@5, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


COARSE GRAINS 


San Francisco.—Barley was firmer last 
week, but offerings light. Feed demand 
was good. Quotations, Oct. 5, basis 
100’s, sacked, delivered, San Francisco: 
feed, $1.70; grading, $1.75; choice, $1.90. 
Demand for oats was good, and offerings 
were light. Quotations, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$1.90; seed, $2.35. 


Buffalo—Receipts of barley were very 
light last week, and demand only fair. 
No. 2 found a ready market, but lower 
grades were subject to wide discounts. 
Prices were practically unchanged, with 
No. 2 selling, Oct. 6, for 78c bu. Dis- 
counts for lower grades ran about 1@ 
1%4c bu for each pound under 46 test 
weight. Receipts were 464,531 bus by 
lake and 5,250 by rail. Continued light 
receipts and improved demand resulted 
in oats recovering all the lost ground. 
Spot prices at the close were practically 
at the highest point since the crop began 
to move. Traders believe that, unless 
there is an immediate increase in coun- 
try shipments, spot prices will go still 
higher in the near future. Closing quo- 
tations, Oct. 6: No. 2 white, 54¢c bu; 
No. 3 white, 42@53c; No. 4 white, 50@ 
5le. Receipts were 732,918 bus by lake 
and 90,200 by rail. 


Winnipeg.—Trading in coarse grains 
last week was indifferent. Foreign bids 
for barley were for grades not easily ob- 
tained. Reports that numerous firms in 
Germany, which had been good buyers 
of North American barley, have been un- 
able to meet their drafts, have had their 
effect on the export market. Demand 
for oats was excellent, but good quality 
grades appear as hard to locate as last 
season. A large proportion of the new 
crop is grading feed, and being rejected. 
Good milling oats are commanding high 
prices. Rye buyers appear to want only 
No. 3 Canadian western, anything lower 
being ignored. Quotations, Oct. 6: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 6014c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 71c; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.1134. 


Toronto.—Ontario oats were slightly 
higher last week, as also was rye. There 
was not much activity, owing to slow 
delivery. Western oats are still off the 
market. Quotations, Oct. 6: Ontario oats 
50c bu, car lots, country points, accord- 
ing to freights; barley, 63@69c; rye, $1 
@1.05. 

oso 
DECEMBER RYE OPTION CONGESTED 


Covering by “shorts” forced the clos- ° 
ing price for Chicago September rye 
to the equivalent of $1.20 per 60 lbs, 
5¥2c over the closing price of Septem- 
ber wheat, says the review for Oct. 3, 
published by Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis. Developments in the 
December option now merit attention, 
for congestion in that month’s delivery 
appears to be greater than existed in 
the September, with over 7,000,000 bus 
sold at Chicago, and less than 100,000 in 
store there. The total visible supply for 
the whole United States is less than 
8,000,000, about one half of which is held 
at Duluth, for export, presumably. 
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HRANSPORTATION 


BIDS FOR SPACE BY ORE 
SHIPPERS ADVANCE RATES 


Du.utu, Minn.—Vessel rates on the 
Great Lakes again stiffened last week, 
and the situation now is the strongest it 
has been for this stage of the fall in 
several years. Early in the week 4c bu 
was established as the rate, and on Oct. 
6 it advanced to 41%4c on wheat from 
Duluth to Buffalo. For Georgian Bay 
delivery, 3%4c is the rate. Montreal ton- 
nage commands 11'c. 

The demand for ore tonnage is forcing 
the rate to the high level at this rapid 
pace. Ore shippers have come into the 
market for wild tonnage, offering an at- 
tractive rate and with less liability of 
delay. With the Canadian grain ship- 
pers also anxious for tonnage, vessel 
owners are in control of the situation. 

With grain selling slowly, and boats 
hard to get and the rate high, stocks in 
the elevators promise to accumulate to 
the point where there is danger of con- 
gestion the latter part of October. The 
loading of storage boats will relieve the 
situation somewhat, there being some 
chartered for the latter half of October. 
The attractive rates that have developed 
will keep those boats from reporting to 
fill their storage contracts until the last 
minute, and the relief that elevators will 
get through their loading will be delayed. 
At present, boats do not find 8c for 
storage cargoes to be loaded this month 
attractive. 

During September 1,311,440 bbls flour, 
88,172,903 bus wheat and 22,032,729 bus 
other grains moved through the Soo 
Canal. 
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I. H. HELLER APPOINTED 
AGENT FOR ALUMINUM LINE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Irving H. Heller, 1204 
Pierce Building, who has been in the 
steamship business in St. Louis for a 
number of years, representing various 
well-known lines catering to the flour 
trade, is now general agent for the 
Aluminum Line im this territory, which 
includes Kansas City. This line operates 
out of New Orleans and Mobile to the 
West Indies, excluding Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and to the north coast of South 
America. 

Formerly the Aluminum Line and the 
New Orleans & South American Steam- 
ship Co. had joint representation in this 
territory under the management of Wil- 
liam Trauth. This arrangement has been 
discontinued, with Mr. Heller represent- 
ing the line as above mentioned and Mr. 
Trauth returning to New Orleans with 
the New Orleans & South American Line. 
The Aluminum Line is represented in 
Chicago by Freer & Blackman. 


oS 
HARBOR BOARD HOLDS CONFERENCE 


Toronto, Ont.—The harbor commis- 
sioners of St. John, N. B., recently held 
a conference with the Montreal Shipping 
Federation for the purpose of making 
preparations for the increased business 
expected at St. John this winter. Steam- 
ship companies operating from St. John 
object strongly to any increase in grain 
rates, claiming that at other ports, such 
as Montreal and Quebec, the top wharf- 
age of grain was absorbed by the rail- 
roads, and that an increase in cost at St. 
John would be detrimental to their in- 
terests. The harbor board contended 
that the port must maintain itself and 
money must be received for this pur- 

* pose, but has promised full consideration 
of the protest of shipping companies. 


oo 


FLOUR RATES FOUND UNREASONABLE 

PuHitapELPHIA, Pa.—Rates on grain 
and general commodities from several 
points to Baltimore and Philadelphia 
were found unreasonable and reductions 
recommended in the present differentials 
in a report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made by R. N. Trezise, ex- 
aminer. The rates cited in the report 
were on all goods shipped from territory 
west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. Bal- 
timore was declared to be at a disad- 
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vantage with New York in a list of rate 
differentials on grain, flour and other 
commodities. Existing rates on general 
commodities were found unduly preju- 
dicial to Philadelphia to the extent that 
they exceed by one cent per 100 Ibs the 
rates to Baltimore. 


oS 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE DECISIONS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Recent decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
include the following: rejected the ap- 
plication of the Oklahoma Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association, the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League and the Fort Worth Grain and 
Cotton Exchange for a lowering of 








FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Oct. 2, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

A No. 1; Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since 1923. 

LIDCO; John Liddle Co., Inc., Glens Falls, 
N. Y; oat flakes, cornstarch, pastry flour, 
pancake flour, and other foods. Use claimed 
since 1920. 

PAGE and design; Page Milling Co., Lu- 
ray, Va; wheat flour, self-rising flour, corn 
meal and poultry feeds. Use claimed since 


March, 1925. 
oo 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 











7-——F rom: 

$Mont- tNew 

To— tNew York real Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 26.00 31.00 **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *23.00 24.00 +126.00 
MBEWOED cocevecicvs *23.00 eee 125.00 
Avonmouth ........ 21.00 21.00 **27.00 
Bergen ee R 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux rer 30.00 
Bremen 24.00 25.00 
PEE Gnsiaeeeséwee 24.00 **27.00 
CPN 0.5b:0:0s000 69 24.00 **27.00 
Copenhagen ........ 30.00 37.00 
GOO cccccvecececas 34.00 **27.00 
SEED cp eceetencees 31.00 45.00 
DEE cecescccecee 24.00 **27.00 
pO Ae 25.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 45.00 
| ee rr eee 
SED ns.s s owa c¥02 22.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 37.00 
TEAMBUTE ccc ccccess 24.00 tt25.00 
Se cee 27.50 
Helsingfors ....... 31.00 45.00 
Pere 23.00 **27.00 
BED 6004005000840 23.00 **27.00 
rere 20.00 **25.00 
BEL i dccdoacasés 20.00 **25.00 
Londonderry 29.00 **27.00 
DD sievctetssaee 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 **25.00 
Marseilles ......... e008 35.00 
PUOWORBIO 2c cccccecs 25.00 23.00 **27.00 
GS. si weccesccsecs *30.00 30.00 37.00 
POE cca savecawe 30.00 sree 40.00 
Rotterdam ...6.s00¢ *23.00 24.00 25.00 
Southampton . 31.00 25.00 **27.00 
Stavanger ... eee 80.00 30.00 37.00 
Stettin ....0. eoce %85.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm .........- *33.00 33.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@238c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 35c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotter- 
dam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through January, 1929. 

ttThrough March, 1929. 

§$Through December. 


freight rates on grain and grain products 
moving from points in Oklahoma to des- 
tinations in Texas; refused to approve 
and ordered canceled schedules put out 
by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad for the purpose of increasing 
the minimum weights on mixed shipments 
of grain, grain products, hay and straw 
from Memphis, Tenn., to certain Arkan- 
sas points; refused to sanction the pro- 
posed increase of rates on grain and 
grain products moving in carload lots 
from St. Louis to southern railway sta- 
tions in western Tennessee; found that 
the present freight rate on linseed oil 
moving in carloads from Minneapolis 
to Atlanta, Ga., is not unreasonable, and 
dismissed an application, made by a 
group of southern dealers in linseed oil, 
for a reduction. 
o> 


MARINE TERMINAL IN NEW JERSEY 

Puiapetpuia, Pa.—On Oct. 4 the 
South Jersey port commission completed 
financial arrangements for developing an 
extensive port terminal project at Cam- 
den, N. J., through the sale of a $2,000,- 
000 bond issue to a New York bankers’ 
syndicate. The proceeds will be used to 
acquire property and build a marine ter- 
minal. 

The purchase will give the municipal- 
ity an additional Delaware River front- 
age of 2,370 feet. Present plans con- 
template building a wharf parallel with 
the river, 1,100 feet long, which will 
comprise the first unit. A 400-foot steel 
and corrugated iron shed will be erected 
for transient freight, while the remainder 
will be used for other cargoes. The first 
unit will represent an expenditure of 
$1,000,000. The whole project eventually 
will cost $4,000,000. 

Belt Line Railroad connections with 
the Pennsylvania and Reading railroads 
will provide direct rail delivery. Com- 
pletion of the terminal’s first unit will 
provide berths for three steamers simul- 
taneously. Provision is made, however, 
for constructing six projecting piers in 
the area if commerce development war- 
rants, 

oo SD 
PORT RECORD SET AT BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—A _ new record for 
unloading grain at this port was estab- 
lished recently at the International Mill- 
ing Co.’s lake-and-rail elevator, when 
424,876 bus barley were unloaded from 
the steamer A. A. Augustus in 104% 
hours. The new record exceeds by 460 
bus an hour the previous high mark. of 
40,000. The elevator is one of the newest 
storehouses of its type on the Buffalo 
waterfront, and has been in operation 
since the middle of last summer. 
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Toronto.—Buckwheat. is now more 
plentiful, and business for first half Oc- 
tober shipment is becoming active. On 
Oct. 6 good quality was quoted at 75@ 
78c bu, f.o.b., Ontario shipping points. 

oo 


Evansville—Demand for oats was good 
last week, with slightly lower prices. In- 
creased use of ground oats for fattening 
of hogs is accredited with aiding the 
market here. Quotation, Oct. 6, 60c bu. 

oo 


Pittsburgh—Linseed meal buying last 
week was confined to small lots. Offer- 
ings were light. Quotation, Oct. 6, $55.20 
ton. 








“Riches,” and “Chance.” 


in water colors as well. 
Academy in 1897. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ERHAPS Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale, one of whose drawings ap- 
pears on the cover of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
is best known for her “The Guests,” “Tomorrow,” “The Duenna,” 
She is the daughter of the late M. I. Fortescue- 
Brickdale, barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn, and studied art at the Crystal Palace 
School of Art and the Royal Academy Schools. 
courses she devoted herself to pen drawings, later becoming interested 
Her first pictures were exhibited at the Royal 
Critics declare that Miss Brickdale’s work has been 
influenced by Byam Shaw and Van Eyck. She is a member of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colors. 
Brickdale has done several covers for The Northwestern Miller. 


After finishing her art 


Her home is in London. Miss 
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| FLAXSEED **%2, PRoDuCTs 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
is unchanged from a week ago. De- 
mand continues strong, with prices at 
the same level. Shipping directions are 
plentiful. Quotations, Oct. 6: for No- 
vember shipment, $53.50 ton; for Decem- 
ber shipment, $54.50. Interest is strong- 
er in the export market, with cake priced 
at $49.50, f.a.s.., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ——Duluth—_., 
Track To arr. Track Oct. Noy, 





Oct. 2....$2.15% 2.18% 2.15% 2.11% 2.13% 
Oct. 3.... 2.17% 2.14% 2.17 2.13 2.144 
Oct. 4.... 2.21% 2.20 2.22 2.17 2.18 
Oct. 5.... 2.26% 2.24 2.25 2.25 2.214 
Oct. 6.... 2.30 2.28% 2.32 2.26 2.26 
Oct.’ 8.... 3.32 2.31% 2.36 2.30 2.30 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Oct. 6, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 








“Minneapolis .. 4,258 5,167 938 744 
SE cnekss 917 2,086 540 1,000 
Totals ...... 5,175 7,253 1,478 1,744 


Duluth.—The flaxseed futures market 
was bullish last week, establishing top 
prices to date on the crop. This was 
due to keen competition for cash sup- 
plies, the slowness of movement, and cold 
weather over the Northwest. Buying 
brought on short covering, resulting in 
an advance of 94%4c. The cash premium 
jumped 7@12c over October for top 
price. Closing session futures bulged a 
further 414,@6c, due to active buying re- 
sulting from the sharp boost in the 
Buenos Aires cable. 


Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal 
were dull last week, and only the light- 
ness of stocks held prices up. Demand 
is expected to improve, as weather in the 
West has turned colder. Quotations, 
Oct. 6: oil cake, in bags, $44 ton; meal, 
$46. Crushers have been buying flax- 
seed very sparingly, but with supplies 
light at Winnipeg and the Duluth mar- 
ket displaying strength, it has scored 
substantial gains. No. 1 northwestern 
closed at $1.98 bu on Oct. 6, basis in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal 
was good last week, and the market was 
stronger, with a $2 increase. On Oct. 
6 it was quoted, in secondhand bags, at 
$52 ton, car lots, mill points. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal was very firm 
last week, and prices were advanced. A 
good demand was reported, although 
some buyers were backing away from 
the high levels. On Oct. 6 it was quoted 
at $53@53.50 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee—Linseed meal advanced 
again last week. Demand fell off, how- 
ever, as the trade went out of the mar- 
ket at the advance. There were many 
resellers. Production continued about 
unchanged. Quotation, Oct. 6, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $54.50@56 ton. 


Omaha.— Linseed meal advanced 
sharply last week, with a good demand. 
Quotations: 34 per cent protein, fine size 
$58.10 ton, pea size $59.10; ton lots, 4 
more. 


Kansas City.—Prices of linseed meal 
were about unchanged last week, al- 
though demand was somewhat better. 
Buyers were brought into the market by 
the tenacity with which crushers are 
holding prices, as they are beginning to 
believe that the latter will not weaken 
and that they might as well cover their 
requirements now. On Oct. 6 it was 
quoted at $56.50 ton. 


Buffalo—Demand for linseed meal was 
very active last week, with the market 
strong. Prices continued to advance and 
were marked up $1@1.50. On Oct. 6, 34 
per cent was quoted at $53.50 ton, and 
83 per cent at $52.50. Buffalo crushers 
will, within 10 days, drop the production 
of 32 per cent linseed meal, in favor of 
33 per cent. 


Boston.—Linseed meal was firm last 
week, with a generally quiet demand. 
Some resellers offered it at prices below 
those asked by shippers. Meal for 
prompt shipment, in 100-Ib sacks, Boston 
points, was quoted, Oct. 6, at $57.25 ton, 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 














Alabama 


R. H. Wood and W. F. Howard have 
opened a bakery at Sylacauga. 


California 

The Belle De Graf Restaurant, which 
contains a baking department, has been 
opened at 2128 Center Street, Berkeley. 

The bakery of the Alpha Beta Store, 
James Gerrand, manager, 110 West 
Philadelphia Street, Whittier, has been 
damaged by fire. 

Joseph Albo, owner of the Woodlake 
(Cal.) Bakery, has increased his equip- 


ment. 
Colorado 
Fire recently damaged the Dutch 
Oven Bakery, Loop Market, Fifteenth 
and Lawrence streets, Denver. 
Bert Shirkey, Deer Trail, has closed 
his bakery. 
Georgia 
0. V. Weidt, formerly operator of a 
bakery at Fort Valley, recently opened 
the Bon Ton Bakery at Newnan, Ga. 


Idaho 
Alma Hanson, Jr., has opened a bak- 
ery at Driggs. 
The Ford Bakery, New Plymouth, has 
been sold to Henry Singer and Gordon 
Drury by P. D. Goldsbury. 


Illinois 


Pritikin’s Bakery, Inc., 4110 West Six- 
teenth Street, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated for $11,000, by Louis Pritikin 
and Morris and Sarah Brodsky. This 
bakery has been operating in the past 
under the name of Louis Pritikin. 

Clyde Beaman has sold his bakery, 304 
East Main Street, Hoopeston, to H. H. 
Harter and F. L. Carver. 


Indiana 


Adolph Fobe has opened the West 
End Bakery, 504 West Seventh Street, 
Mishawaka. 

Iowa 


R. Bey has purchased the Bake Rite 
Bakery, Mason City. 

Glenn Kloppenburg has closed the In- 
dependence (Iowa) Bakery. It will be 
reopened under new management. 

Sherman Olson, who recently pur- 
chased the business and plant of the 
Waverly (Iowa) Baking Co., has in- 
stalled an automatic doughnut machine 
and other equipment. 

Theodore Jacobsen and E. R. Blatch- 
ley have opened a bakery at Monticello. 


Kansas 


Ben Weimer, Russell, has sold his bak- 
ery to A. C. Holthoefer. 

Charles H. Hoover and Jed Kennedy 
have reopened the Tasty Food Shop, 
2008 East Douglas, Wichita. 

Gillan Bros., who operate a bakery at 
seers, have opened another at Belle- 
ville. 

Loren J. Allen has purchased the 
Weimer Bakery, Russell, and renamed 
it the Betty Anne Bakery. 


Kentucky 
Webb & Ward have opened a bakery 
on Main Street, Ravenna, in the former 
location of the Elite Bakery. 
The Maysville (Ky.) Baking Co. has 
been reopened by Virgil Alte. 


Louisiana 


Charles Weileman has opened a bak- 
ery and confectionery at Alix and Se- 
guin streets, Algiers. 

The bakery of Tony Maggio, Washing- 
ton Street, South Baton Rouge, burned 
recently, with total loss. 


Massachusetts 
George J. Popp, manager of the A B 
C Bread Shoppe, Boston, for eight years, 
as resigned and purchased Justin E. 
Aubrey’s plant, Pittsfield, Mass., former- 
ly known as the Federal Bakery. 


Michigan 


The Lansing (Mich.) Baking Co. has 
completed an addition to its plant, and 
installed a new oven. 

Clarence Ulrich has taken over the 


bakery formerly operated by Ulrich & 
Brandeberry, Waldron. 

The Northern Baking Industry, Iron- 
wood, has completed the remodeling of 
its plant. 


Minnesota 

The Patrick Cafe has been opened at 
Twenty-ninth Avenue West and Superior 
Street, Duluth. 

The Kolb Bros. Bakery has been taken 
over by the Austin (Minn.) Bakery Co. 

Lanigan’s Bakery has succeeded the 
Lyceum Cafe Annex, 415 West Superior 
Street, Duluth. 

A. Frietag, Preston, has sold his bak- 
ery to Henry Becker. 

Mrs. A. Ecklund, Virginia, has closed 
her bakery. 

The Dutch Oven Bakery, 5403 Lyndale 
Avenue, Minneapolis, has been closed. 

E. A. Lauehenauer has sold his inter- 
est in the Winthrop (Minn.) Home Bak- 
ery to Louis Lehman. 

The Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been incorporated for $200,- 
000. 


A, C. Hagen has opened a bakery at 
St. Louis Park. 

Fred Mar has purchased the interest 
of Carl. Windermuth in the Gilbert 
(Minn.) Bakery. 

The Federal Bakery, 317 North Main 
Street, Austin, is being remodeled. 

Lars Olson has opened a bakery at 
Oslo. 

Mississippi 

The fire damage to the Vasalli Bak- 
ery, Biloxi, has been repaired, and the 
plant is again operating. 


Missouri 
C. T. Chandler has purchased Wilmoth 
Bros.’ Bakery, Webb City. 
The Fox Biscuit Co., St. Joseph, has 
been incorporated for $2,000. C. W. 


Wortz, of Fort Smith, Ark., is the prin- 
cipal stockholder. 


Nebraska 

F. W. Meier has opened a bakery at 
Du Bois. 

Miss Maude Johnston has.opened a 
bakery at Cody. 

Edward Childs, Wymore, has moved 
his bakery equipment to Beatrice, and 
started in business there. 

John Shaffer has purchased a bakery 
and restaurant at Dodge. 

J. B. Wright has opened a bakery at 
Lyons. 

W. E. Riggs will open a home bakery 
and delicatessen at 308 North Lincoln 
Avenue, Hastings. 

The Standard Biscuit Co., Hastings, 
has moved to 101 South Street. 

The Debus Baking Co. plant at Su- 
perior has been discontinued, and _ busi- 
ness will be transacted hereafter from 
the company’s Hastings headquarters. 

W. Whitney has let a contract for the 
construction of a one-story baking plant 
at Du Bois. 


New Jersey 

Norman C. Smith has opened Smith’s 
Quality Bakery, 227 Fourth Street, 
Lakewood. 

Oregon 

The Rosebud Bakery has been opened 
at 82 West Broadway, Eugene. 

The Franklin Bakery, Inc., Medford, 
has been sold to Anton Coenenburg. 

The Home Bakery, Klamath Falls, has 
been sold to Frank McElven. 

Emil Schrader has purchased Yeager’s 
Bakery, Beaverton. 


Pennsylvania 
The Gelbach Fisher Daley Bakery, 609 


Lawrence Avenue, Ellwood City, has 
been sold to Alfred Melzer and Alice 
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H. H. Drews will open a coal and 
feed business at Ashley, N. D., having 
sold his elevator at Eureka, S. D., to 
J. J. Weixel. 

The Prague (Okla.) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. has been opened by F. M. Street- 
man and Samuel Gray. 

A new feed mill will replace the plant, 
owned by the Scio (Oregon) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., which burned recently. 

The Emporium (Pa.) Grist Mill 
burned, with loss of $60,000. 

Allen H. White, operator of a feed 
mill at Centerville, S. D., has filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy, listing assets at 
$3,729, and liabilities at $14,211. 

The Wayne City (Ill.) Mill, operated 
by J. A. Gaston, burned recently. 

The Walsenburg (Colo.) Milling Co. 
has installed machinery for the grinding 
and mixing of feed. 

W. J. White has installed a hammer 
mill and mixing equipment in his feed 
mill at Lamesa, Texas. 

B. S. Dickey has taken over a build- 
ing adjacent to the Deola Milling Co. 
plant, Nevada, Iowa, to which has been 
moved all the company’s equipment. The 
old mill building will be used for the 
storage of flour and feed. 

Harry Cunningham has opened a feed 
mill at Blairstown, Iowa. 

The William-Eubanks Co., flour and 
feed jobber, of Sherman, Texas, has 
moved into a three-story fireproof build- 
ing, celebrating the occasion with a 
housewarming. 

George Vannoy, of Tishomingo, Okla., 
has opened a branch feed store at Fill- 
more, with Charles Enloe in charge. 

Smith & Smith have opened a feed 
store in Hollis, Okla., with Cal Smith as 
manager. 

The Champion Feed Mills, of Memphis, 
Tenn, capital $25,000, have been incor- 
porated by W. O. Crump, A. G. Kim- 
brough, Jr.. Edward Ward, R. T. Kava- 
naugh and J. T. Watson. 

The Lala Ginger Snap Foods Co., 


Elizabethton, Tenn., capital $50,000, has 
been incorporated by C. L. Grindstaff, 
E. H. Holly, C. H. White, Sherman 
Galloway and R. C. Campbell. 

O. W. Trindall has purchased the ware- 
house and feed store owned by W. J. 
Spry, Granton, Wis. He operates a sim- 
ilar business at Loyal. 

Lawrence Schlaes has opened a flour 
and feed store at Goodrich, Wis., with 
A. C. Emmons as manager. 

John H. Le Jeune has installed a feed 
mill at Cumberland, Wis. 

The Steed Grain Co., Tyler, Texas, 
will do a wholesale business in flour and 
feed. 4 

Mike’s Feed & Seed Store has been 
opened at Myrtle Point, Oregon, in 
charge of R. P. Daniels. 

The L. C. Douglass Co., Jefferson, 
Ohio, has installed machinery for grind- 
ing and mixing feeds. 

The Dawn (Ohio) Grain & Supply 
Co. has installed feed grinding equip- 
ment. 

P. A. Frederickson, Walcott, N. D., 
has installed a feed mill. 

The Gold Mill & Elevator Co., Hebron, 
N. D., has resumed operations. I. Z. 
Goldstein is owner of the business. 

Charles H. Rogers, Canton, N. Y., has 
installed a feed mill. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Stock Co., Polk, 
Neb., has installed a hammer mill. 

The Union Wholesale Grocery Co. has 
been organized at Omaha, Neb., with 
$500,000 capital stock. Roy L. Harris, 
for 25 years owner of the R. L. Harris 
Grocery Co., is president. 

J. Wilson, Lake City, Minn., has taken 
over the Huntting elevator there and 
will use it in the enlargement of his stock 
feed business. 

F. A. Borchardt will install a feed mill 
at Evansville, Minn. 

Ludwig Segerlund has opened a retail 
feed business at Sanford, Mich. 

Belden & Co., Charlotte, Mich., have 
installed feed grinding machinery. 


Moeser, and will be operated as the M. 
& M. Bakery. 

The bakery owned by George Meyers, 
Cochranton, was burned recently, with 
a loss of $12,000. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. re- 
cently opened retail shops at 2710 Ger- 
mantown Avenue and 231 Haverford 
Avenue, Narberth. 

Brown’s Bretzel Bakery has opened a 
new plant, costing $50,000, at Crawford 


- Avenue and Sixth Street, Altoona. 


Thumm’s_ Bakery, Blairsville, has 
opened a branch retail store and lunch- 
eonette on East Market Street. 

Adolph Benzel, pretzel manufacturer, 
has installed an oven and other equip- 
ment in his remodeled plant on Craw- 
ford Avenue, Altoona. 

The White Eagle Bakery, 4571 Ber- 
muda Street, Frankford, has been closed 
and bankruptcy proceedings instituted. 

Mrs. Grissinger’s Home Made Cakes, 
Inc., Lemoyne, has been formed, with 
$5,000 capital stock, by Ralph O. Lau, 
Thomas I. De Shields and A. H. Thom- 
son. 

Rhode Island 


The Snowflake Doughnut Co., Provi- 
dence, has been incorporated, $25,000 
capital stock. 


South Dakota 


B. D. Grinnell has opened a bakery at 
Garretson. ~ 
W. E. Du Toit and Le Roy Daugherty 


have purchased the Crystal Bakery, 
Edgemont, from S. N. Fitch. 
George Kruckenberg has opened a 


bakery at Sturgis. 

Ralph Malloy, Centerville, has sold his 
bakery to Donald Firos, who will operate 
it as the Merri Maid Bakery. 

R. L. Fast, Aberdeen, has closed the 
Purity Bakery. 

Bert Grinnell has opened a bakery at 
Garretson. 


Washington 


A. T. Belair will move the Valley Best 
Bakery, Prosser, to Kennewick. 

Harry Johnson has opened the Pearl 
Home Bakery in the new Rasmussen 
Building market, 6100 Tenth Northeast, 
Seattle, but will continue to operate his 
bakery at 5651 University Way. 

A Chatterton Bakery has been opened 
at 8300 Woodland Park Avenue, Seattle. 

The Port Townsend (Wash.) Baking 
Co. has begun operations. 

Nybo & Keel have opened a branch of 
the Gateway Bakery, 7009 California 
Avenue, Seattle, at 2305 West Spokane 
Street. 

The Turner Bakery, 
opened in new quarters. 

Louis P. Bommer has sold the Cash- 
mere (Wash.) Model Bakery to John 
Bruner. 


Sequim, has 


Wisconsin 

The Service Bakery, Appleton, is erect- 
ing a building on West College Avenue. 

R. L. Oakley has opened a bakery on 
Oak Street, Glenwood. 

George A. Hollister has opened a bak- 
ery on Main Street, Melrose. 

Mrs. Becklin has opened a bakery at 
1731 East Fourth Street, Superior. 

The Spring Valley (Wis.) Bakery re- 
cently burned. 

The Modern Bakery has been incor- 
porated at Appleton, with $30,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Oscar J. Boldt, Richard 
L. Herrmann and John F. Bartman. 

The White Star Bakery, Kenosha, is 
erecting a two-story building. 

Walter Militzer is erecting a bakery 
at 2204 Capitol Drive, Milwaukee. 

David Ornstein is erecting a building 
for his bakery at 4815 Center Street, 
Milwaukee. 

E. L. Benjamin has purchased the 
Home Bakery, St. Croix Falls, from 
Mrs. Lotta Heartman. 

Mrs. Lena Sykora, New Lisbon, has 
sold her bakery and building to John 
Gronowski. 

R. L. Oakley has opened a bakery 
at Glenwood City in the former location 
of Ralph Davis’ bakery. 

F. Bartman. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour, Grain and Feed 


United States—August Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for August, 1928, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
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BEOTOR cccccccccces 4 oe oe o% eo oe o* ee oe ee + 
BOIBIGM § .ccccccces e° ° 1 1 
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| ee ¢. ee ee ° ee 2 bd 43 
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GUPRNAF os cccccce 1 1 
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Irish Free State... 1 ae oe e° oe oe ee ee Se on im 1 
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SEED oc ececseces 4 .* oe % ee oe oa ee ee a on 4 
United Kingdom .. 30 ar 5 10 ee ., ee .. 2 4 4 56 
COMAER cccccccoscs oe ee ee oe eo es ae ee oe 4 5 9 
British Honduras... .. e% ee ee °, 1 o* oe ee oa Se 1 
Costa Ric® ......6% 4 os ee oe 66 10 oe ?. os os oe 14 
Guatemala ........ 2 es oe ee oe 10 10 oe 22 
Honduras ......... 2 oe es es e® 3 1 és 5 
Nicaragua ........ »% os +s we se 2 7 < 9 
PAMAMA .....0600:. 4 e* es oe oe 5 1 6 10 
Salvador .......... ee ee ee os ee es 8 ee 8 
BMORICO cccccscccce os ee oe ee ee 4 ae 2 6 
Newfoundland 2 oe oe ee eo ee 1 3 
Barbados ......... 2 ee ee «s 2 
Jamaica ....6..005. 4 ee ee 4 
Other Brit, W. Ind. 1 . ee 1 
CE A veeche cues ss 75 1 1 . 28 1 2 108 
Dominican Rep. 9 % os oe ‘ 9 
Dutch West Indies. 4 es 1 oe °, 5 
French West Indies *. 1 3 ee . 4 
| | eee 0 2 5 7 a 24 
Virgin Islands .... *. . ee 2 2 
Bolivia .c.cccccses *, 9% oe re “ oe 3 6 . 10 
BPG ccccccccccees 65 <6 os ee oe 1 5 oe se ‘ie as 71 
GTO ceccccvecccces °, a oe ee os ?, ‘s 3 o» 1 - 4 
Colombia ......... 11 ee ev as oe 4 as 1 oe bd 16 
TIOURGOE ccc cccccees 1 oe o- os os 6 es *, 7 3 ée 17 
Dutch Guiana ..... 1 ae os oe ee $, oe oe ne ‘> os 1 
French Guiana .... 1 os o* <% ee ee ee we oe me ® 1 
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Totals ..ccsees 405 5 6 11 4 121 97 53 33 171 20 1,001 
*Less than 500 bbls. tIncluding Hongkong and Kwantung. 














Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for July are revised to include reports received since the 
preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

The 1,029 mills reporting in August (108 of which were idle) produced 91.2 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,050 
mills reporting in July produced 91.7 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 

The wheat ground averaged 275.6 lbs per barrel of flour in August, 278.6 in July, 278.9 
in June, 278.3 in May, 278.4 in April, 278 in March, 278.2 in February, 277.9 in January, 
276.8 in December, 276.6 in November, 276.2 in October, 275.8 in September, and 275.1 in 
August. 

The offal reported amounted to 79 lbs per barrel of flour in August, 81.8 in July, 83 in 
June, 82 in May, 82 in April, 81.8 in March, 82 in February, 81.5 in January, 80.7 in De- 
cember, 80.4 in November, 80.1 in October, 79.6 in September, and 79.2 in August. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


Production————,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
August ...... 1,029 46,853,050 10,202,077 805,733,830 655,978 67.6 
E4500 064s 1,050 39,076,856 8,416,114 688,710,976 660,097 61.0 
SERO cecccece 1,056 35,632,659 7,664,926 636,307,910 665,263 44.3 
BEM cvvcevecs 1,061 39,909,608 8,604,473 705,781,241 667,699 49.6 
BE cccccces 1,059 38,985,792 8,400,417 688,720,329 664,576 50.6 
March ....... 1,058 44,748,245 9,659,373 790,087,869 665,544 53.8 
February .... 1,060 41,139,883 8,871,666 727,287,115 664,461 55.7 
January ..... 1,057 42,302,733 9,132,096 744,527,234 663,968 55.0 
1927— 
December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 
November ... 1,063 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September ... 1,061 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
August ...... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 53.9 
TONY cccccccs 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 61.1 
June ....... - 1,052 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
MAY .cccces + 1,052 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 
. Pree 1,058 38,028,208 8,305,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
MATCH .ccvvee 1,050 40,834,914 8,935,517 700,540,196 658,174 50.3 
February .... 1,051 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
m—Production——_, Average Ibsoffal wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat per bbl capacity, capacity 
1928— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl of flour bbls operated 
SEED =. 0 a 000 00 37,956,899 8,180,224 667,992,605 278.4 ° 631,870 
TUME srrceres 34,793,884 7,481,949 621,578,176 279.0 83.1 636,481 45.2 
ree 38,918,498 8,390,583 688,321,907 278.3 $2.0 641,422 50.3 
ABER © .crcccves 37,951,414 8,178,157 670,581,884 278.4 82.0 637.954 51.3 
March ...... 43,444,939 9,377,293 767,247,782 278.0 81.9 640,277 54.2 
February .... 39,802,618 8,587,349 703,087,710 278.1 81.9 637,693 56.1 
January ..... 41,051,878 8,843,641 719,039,729 278.5 81.3 637,223 55.5 
1927— 
ADOT occcoce 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 - 79.3 633,696 49.1 
March ...... 39,854,599 8,721,390 683,589,395 274.2 78.4 635,489 50.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 77.7 633,957 53.9 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of thé total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 


United States—August Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for August, 1928, in bushels (000's omitted): 
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GHOOSO cccccccveccsccsce oe ee ee 291 a ee ee ee oe om 291 
Irish Free State........ ee : = 272 ee ee es o% 272 
hohe eee 20 .. 400 -. aces 93 oh is es 879 
Netherlands ............ ee rT 112 1,131 a8 149 37 ee oe é 1,430 
United Kingdom ....... ere 17 “ 104 es 442 356 552 es a 1,471 
Jugoslavia ...........-. ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 194 5% 194 
COMAGR ...cccccccccsees es es oe os oe ee 3 138 2,936 3 3,079 
TROMGNNS cc ccscccevedes oe eo 3. .< ee es ~~ 3 
Panama 547 oe 547 
Mexico . Pas ee 30 oe ee ee ee ee o* 87 117 
GD: 65 0 cdwccesseccsbese ee “s 5 es “« es ee oe oe ne 5 
Dominican Republic .... 2 ee ee o» ee ee eo ee ee oe 2 
GHEUED oc rncvessocortoviins ‘a o% ee ee es 1 os oe oe a 1 
Colombia ....csewccsees ee ee ee ee 12 ee ee ee ee oe 12 
Parr - - as ae e* 151 36 “> ks = 187 
SOPER ceccccccccedsccees os oe os e° ee ee 250 oe ee = 250 
SE ca Vevdseecdatace é 61 es ¢ a e ae a ee io ¥e - 61 
ABGATAMR 2 cccccsiscvess ee es oe ee ee 37 ee ee a +r 37 
WORMS 2 ccescccscres 106 50 150 2,783 12 2,259 831 690 3,085 383 10,394 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports from the United States 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as of- 
ficially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 


January. 1,245 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 
February 947 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 
March... 1,011 867 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 
April.... 1,097 1,016 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 
May..... 845 1,099 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 
June.... 686 863 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 
July..... 647 788 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 
August.. 932 1,052 1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 
Sept..... eee 1,280 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 
October... ... 1,513 1,385 1,013 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 
Nov..... eee 1,326 1,344 872 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 
Dec..... eee 1,126 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 =1,879 








Totals 7,310 12,826 11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 
Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
13,381 9,642 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar. years, as officially 
reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
January. 5,956 8,078 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 
February 2,276 4,889 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 
March.. 2,740 5,084 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 


April.... 2,723 11,363 2,533 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 
May.... 4,823 8,960 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 
June.... 5,006 7,459 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 
July..... 4,153 8,397 16,091 5,288 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 


August. 10,394 23,402 29,075 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 


Sept. ... . 33,748 23,700 9,395 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 
October. ++. 29,236 17,589 4,355 45,112 9,239 18,283 18,206 35,803 - 13,901 21,319 
Nov..... --. 20,731 14,230 4,696 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 
Dec. .... eee 6,917 9,622 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 





Totals 38,072 168,307 138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 
Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
156,250 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 





United States Flour Disappearance 


Russell’s Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the United 
States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop season 
up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





























o 1928 L 1927 1926 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

August to date August to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period ......... 7,200 6,200 6,800 6,250 6,500 
POGRROUE 26.000 sis cvesnsacccssevens 11,563 20,972 10,458 19,714 23,527 
pi! Se eee Teer ere Te Tee Te re TY eve eee 1 
i... BETET EPEC UL ere 18,763 27,172 17,258 25,964 30,028 
TIE 6.0 ohk 00 004405. 60.00. Vemeeednsre 932 1,579 1,052 1,840 2,235 
Stocks at end of period ............ 7,400 7,400 7,300 7,300 8,300 
OGG 5b .nc She werrastcraea: siete bee 8,332 8,979 8,352 9,140 10,535 
Apparent disappearance ..........-. 10,431 18,193 8,906 16,824 19,493 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1927, to July 31, 1928, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 


To production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000’s 














- \ 
From— U. K. U.S. Others omitted): 

Halifax, N. S. .... 39,924 : 559,836 Acres ———Bushels 

N. Sydney, N. S.... bie't's sens 39,042 1928 1926 1927 1928 

Lunenburg, N. S... sees eee 2,770 eee 680 12,710 13,364 19,829 

Windsor, N.S. .... e006 ta Pe 150 Wisconsin .... 725 17,974 21,390 26,061 

St. John, N. B..... 603,973 oeee 482,699 Minnesota ..... 1,971 32,675 43,800 55,937 

Woodstock, N. B... esse 176 eeee North Dakota. 2,029 21,050 42,406 51,192 

St. Johns, Que..... 47,262 sees 19,069 South Dakota.. 1,416 7,858 32,670 31,435 

Quebec, Que. ..... 21,093 ween 33,421 Be °5 . ik ve cc's 139 4,144 5,676 5,653 

Montreal, Que.....1,444,330 : 1,642,385 Colorado ...... 616 6,672 10,032 15,708 

Three Rivers, Que. tees sees 5 California .... 1,083 32,400 27,335 33,032 

L. Megantic, Que.. 7,028 sees 8,448 Other states .. 3,584 55,699 67,719 107,180 

Coaticook, Que. 190,639 3 22,735 ie 

Sherbrooke, Que. .. Coes 5 whe’ U. States ...12,243 191,182 264,392 346,027 

St. Armand, Que... 32,127 aes — 

Athelstan, Que. 9,529 date t 75, 

Sutton, Que. ...... 87,577 .... 58,330 Buckwheat Crop 

Cornwall, Ont. 357 Department of Agriculture estimate of the 


ey 4,214 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 303,710 2,793 1,421,812 1928 buckwheat crop (Sept. 1 figures), com- 


4 ... 200,558 .. $24,874 pared with the final estimates for 1927 and 

Sramen Gas. .. 19,537 ... 181,763 1926, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Winnipeg, Man. sees 12 eeee 1926 1927 1928 
Emerson, Man. .... ae 516 cane WE Sic iedleets 345 322 293 
North Portal, Man. ogee 39 oese New York ........ 3,837 4,473 4,629 
Vancouver, B. C... 91,572 8,222 1,401,637 Pennsylvania ..... 3,610 4,935 4,672 
New Westminster, Michigan ........ 765 689 709 
Be Ge pc cence ce ove eevee eee 32,063 Minnesota ........ 1,122 1,764 1,534 
Charlottetown, West Virginia .... 684 880 819 
o Eb Be “sanevtes e ees wees 21 Other states ...... 2,559 2,966 2,870 
eeerer wae Ya peated = 


6,759,772 U. S. totals..... 16,029 15,526 
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Everyday Fire Hazards of 
a Mill 


By H. C. Lee 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


just as applicable to a mill of 2,000 bbls capacity 

as to one of 100 bbls. The same machinery is 
ysed and the same hazards exist in both. There is 
one fire hazard, whether the mill be large or small, 
which goes a long way with the insurance company in 
determining whether or not it wants to sell a mill any 
insurance. That is the moral hazard, and it is meas- 
ured in many ways. Generally speaking, a going 
concern, making a reasonable return on the investment, 
with prospects that the status can be maintained, is 
a fit subject for insurance. Every one recognizes the 
fact that certain mills are not paying their way and, 
consequently, are not good insurance risks. 

The first thing an insurance inspector sees when 
he walks into a plant is the housekeeping. General 
care and upkeep, both inside and outside, tell him a 
great deal. If he finds a week’s accumulation of dirt 
on the floors, torn sacks and bags strewn around, holes 
in spouts plugged with burlap bags, and similar indi- 
cations of carelessness, he knows the mill is not an 
average fire risk. He knows that the employees are 
very apt: to give bearings, machinery and power equip- 
ment the same kind of attention, and therein lies the 
danger. An accumulation of dirt is not, in itself, 
dangerous, but it is a guidepost. 

Elevator head shaft bearings are especially hazard- 
ous, because they often do not receive the proper at- 
tention. Bearings on scourers, cleaners and sifters 
are subject to a heavy load, and need careful atten- 
tion. During recent years, antifriction bearings have 
been developed to the point where they can be used 
in all locations. They require very little care, and 
without doubt eliminate a considerable share of the 
fire hazard, 

The electric motor and the internal combustion 
engine introduce a real problem. These sources of 
power are examined very carefully by an insurance in- 
spector, and if they are defective, they may result in 
a refusal to write the risk. They can always be made 
safe, but often the owner cannot see the danger and 
does nothing to correct the faults. 

Smoking is an active hazard and should be abso- 
lutely forbidden, except in the office. The growth of 
the use of the cigarette, with its resulting smoldering 
stub, has without doubt increased the number of fires. 
A flour mill or elevator is one of the last places in 
the world where smoking should be allowed. Flour 
and grain dust will explode, and fire invariably fol- 
lows and finishes the damage the explosion started. 

The inspector pays particular attention to the 


Tis remarks about to be made in this column are 


lighting system, and if electric, he makes sure it is 
reasonably safe. The wrapping of drop cords around 
nails, unprotected electric lamps in dusty locations, 
poor wiring, improper fusing, all call for the red 
pencil. 

Probably the largest cause of fire either in mills 
or any other class of risk is pure carelessness. Out- 











L. M. Thomas, Chief Chemist and General 
Manager of the Mid-West Labora- 
tories Co., Inc. 




















side of such uncontrollable causes as lightning, for 
example, every fire is preventable. Whether it starts 
from a hot bearing on a head shaft, a hot exhaust 
pipe of an engine, a hot stove too close to wood, or 
a hot cigarette stub carelessly discarded in a pile of 
old sacks, it would not have happened but for care- 
lessness. 

For most mills there are three types of fite pro- 
tection especially adaptable, in addition to automatic 
sprinklers and automatic alarm systems, which will 


be more fully described in a later article. In the 
order of their importance they are water barrels and 
buckets, standpipe and hose, and hand type extin- 
guishers. The first and third are always available. 
Sometimes there is no source of water supply for a 
standpipe. 

Without question, more small fires have been put 
out around mills and elevators with buckets of water 
than with anything else. The first thing any one 
thinks of, when confronted with a fire, is water. Full 
water barrels, with the buckets hanging above, form a 
very valuable protection, and have a place on every 
floor of a mill. 

The standpipe and hose, where water is available, 
is next in importance. With hose enough to reach all 
parts of the floor and with an ample water supply, 
most fires can be put out if discovered in time. 

There are many types of hand fire extinguishers, 
but the soda and acid, the tetrachloride and the foam 
types are the best. Each has its particular place. 
The soda and acid extinguisher, which is usually a two 
and a half gallon, tip upside down type, is for general 
use. The tetrachloride, which is usually of the one 
quart hand pump variety, is especially good for elec- 
tric arc fires, since tetrachloride is a nonconductor of 
electricity. The foam type, of which there are several 
styles, is especially adapted to engine rooms, where 
oil fires are apt to occur. 

Briefly, the chief hazards lie in the following points: 
general care and cleanliness, shaft alignment and care 
of bearings, electric power installation, engine power 
installation, smoking, electric lighting system, careless- 
ness. 

Remember, the next time an insurance inspector 
comes into your mill, that he has the advantage of a 
knowledge of fires in hundreds of mills, and that he 
is trying to help both you and his company by locat- 
ing possible sources of trouble. Often he has been 
a miller himself and knows the miller’s troubles, and 
you may be sure he has a good reason for making 
suggestion for the improvement of the property. 


oo 


Cottonseed Meal in Wisconsin 


A year ago it was predicted that cottonseed meal 
had become firmly intrenched as a concentrate in the 
Wisconsin retail feed trade. Then it had been selling 
for some months at about $10@15 under linseed meal. 
During that period almost every feed dealer carried 
it in stock. 

The feed was not permanently established, how- 
ever, and during the past year most of it disappeared 
from the dealers’ stocks when the price rose above that 
of linseed meal. Our dairymen still prefer linseed 
meal, as they are well acquainted with its feeding 
value, and thoroughly understand its proper feeding. 
—Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 





[HE Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., announces completion of its new laboratory building in Columbus, Ohio, interior and exterior views of which are shown above. 


The transfer from rented quarters was effected recently without interruption in service. 


main floor, while the basement is used for sample preparation, milling and storage. 


The general analytical laboratory, baking laboratory and office occupy the 
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The Carlsberg Laboratories at Copenhagen, Denmark 


The World-Famed Lab- 


oratories at Carlsberg 


HE return of Dr. Arnold Johnson, 

chemist for the Montana Agricul- 

tural College, Bozeman, after 10 
months’ research work in proteins at 
the Carlsberg Laboratories, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, recalls the visit to the United 
States in the fall of 1924 of Dr. S. P. L. 
Sorensen, the director of this world- 
famed laboratory. It will be remem- 
bered that Dr. Sorensen attended the 
dedication services at the American In- 
stitute of Baking, in Chicago, in Septem- 
ber, 1924, when the bronze bust of Louis 
Pasteur, presented to the institute by the 
heirs of the founder of the Carlsberg 
laboratory, was unveiled. He afterward 
attended the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association at Atlantic 
City, and made a notable address there. 

On the recommendation of Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, of the Minnesota University 
Farm, and Dr. R. A. Gortner, head of 
the division of biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity Farm, Dr. Johnson was chosen 
by the International Educational Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation to go to 
Europe and continue his research work 
on proteins. He selected Carlsberg 
Laboratories, because of Dr. Sorensen’s 
connection with it. He was given a 
year’s leave of absence by the Montana 
college, and left Aug. 20, 1927. 

Before going to Copenhagen, Dr. John- 
son attended the first international con- 
ference on bread, which was held at 
Prague. At this meeting he was the 
accredited delegate of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the engineers’ and chemists’ 
associations of that country, raised the 
money to help defray the expenses of 
the conference. 

Dr. Johnson is of the opinion that 
“outsiders” did not get as much good 
out of the conference as they might have, 
for the reason that a majority of the 
papers read were in the Czecho lan- 
guage, and were difficult to understand. 
However, this much was accomplished— 
the foundation was laid for similar con- 
ferences in the future, and they will 
benefit by the experience gained at 
Prague. The next international confer- 
ence is scheduled to be held in Rome 
in 1929. 


FLOUR BLEACHING DISCUSSED 


Flour bleaching, Dr. Johnson says, was 
one of the chief subjects under discus- 
sion at the Prague meeting. The Czecho 
gevernment does not permit bleaching 
and, since the home milled flour had to 
compete with imported flour, there was 
considerable agitation against the latter. 

American and Canadian flours, how- 
ever, are very popular with the bakers 
in Prague, because of their low moisture 
content. The home milled product con- 
tains anywhere from 16 to 18 per cent 
moisture, and on that account cannot be 
kept in storage very long. Bakers told 
Dr. Johnson that they got a much better 
yield when they used American flour in 
making rolls. 

Dr. Johnson found the Carlsberg Lab- 
oratories very interesting. It is the 
leading reference laboratory in northern 
Europe, and is attended largely by 
Swedes, Finns, Russians, Czechs, Germans 
and English. Cereal chemists of those 
countries, when they have a particular 
problem to solve, apparently go to Dr. 
Sorensen for assistance and instruction. 

The Carlsberg laboratory was estab- 
lished by J. C. Jacobsen, a brewer. At 
his death he bequeathed $1,000,000 to the 
University of Copenhagen for scientific 
research. His son afterward gave the 





Dr. Arnold Johnson, Chemist for the Mon- 
tana Agricultural College, Standing Before 
the Statue of J. C. J b , the Copenh 
gen Brewer, Who Founded the Celebrated 
Carlsberg Laboratories. 





brewery and $4,000,000 to the university. 
The brewery is now operated by a com- 
mittee of professors from the university, 
with the director of the brewery as chair- 
man of the board. The earnings of the 
brewery, one of the largest and most 
profitable in the country, are used by 
the university for research work in the 
different sciences. 

J. Kjeldahl, a former professor in the 
Carlsberg Laboratories, originated the 
method used in cereal laboratories the 
world over for determining the nitrogen 
or protein content of wheat. The work 
he did, and his method, has contributed 
most to biological chemistry. After his 
death, a movement was started in Co- 
penhagen to buy the house in which he 
did all his research work, and turn it 
into a chemical museum. However, be- 
fore anything could be done, the house 
burned. A shaft in his memory was 
erected in front of the laboratory. 

H. Jessen-Hansen, one of the present 
professors, was one of the first to call 
the attention of chemists to the signifi- 
cance of hydrogen-ion concentration in 
cereal investigations. Though well along 
in years, Mr. Jessen-Hansen still takes 
a keen interest in the work of the lab- 
oratory, and is a general favorite with 
the visiting chemists. 


MILLING AND BAKING IN EUROPE 


During his stay abroad, Dr, Johnson 
naturally was much interested in every- 
thing pertaining to milling and baking. 
He says that there is considerable Amer- 
ican milling machinery used in Scandi- 
navian countries, but the baking equip- 
ment is mostly German. In southern 
European countries, the equipment in 
mills and bakeries is mainly German, 
with some of English make. 

In Copenhagen, there are only two 
or three really large wholesale bakeries, 
but innumerable small neighborhood 
shops. The latter, however, rarely bake 
their bread, but confine their efforts to 
rolls and pastry. The bread they sell 
they obtain from the wholesale plants. 
The bread most commonly seen is made 
from 100 per cent rye flour, or whole 
ground rye meal. The loaves are very 
heavy, and take two to three hours to 
bake. They’ are so hard, in fact, that 
they cannot be cut with the ordinary 











knife. Each household, therefore, is 
equipped with a machine, something like 
a meat slicer, for this purpose. The 
bread is sliced very thin, and when 
spread with butter and preserves is very 
appetizing. Danish rolls and pastry are, 
of course, internationally famous. 

Dr. Johnson is a Minneapolis man, and 
earned his degrees at the University of 
Minnesota. He is loud in his praise of 
the Carlsberg laboratory, and of the 
splendid work it was doing under the 
able leadership of Dr. Sorensen. Dr. 
Johnson returned to Bozeman Oct. 1, 
after visiting in Minneapolis. 

ad 
MILLING IN WEST POLAND 

Warsaw, Poranp.—Although in 1927 
the number of employed in the mills in 
western Poland was larger than in any 
other branch of industry in that section, 
the improvement compared with 1926 is 
insignificant. The number employed in 
the foodstuffs industry in 1927 was 35,- 
250, as against 34,440 in the former year. 
The total number of mills has declined, 
and they are only running about 40 per 
cent of their capacity. During last fall, 
complaints were heard of lack of raw 
material. The large mills also com- 
plained about the excessively high tax on 
turnover which the smaller mills did not 
have to pay because they grind foreign 
grain. The normalization of rye extrac- 
tion of 65 per cent has also unfavorably 
affected results, as the larger mills are 
specially equipped for the production of 
better grades. 

oS 

The Aughton (pronounce Afton), Eng., 
pudding feast, held once in 21 years, is 
cue. The most enormous of the pud- 
dings was boiled in 1886. It weighed 
1,236 Ibs; the boiler was three feet deep 
by four feet six inches in diameter; the 
ingredients included 100 lbs flour, 100 
lbs bread crumbs, 150 lbs suet, 150 lbs 
raisins, 150 lbs currants, 150 lbs sugar, 
35 lbs candied peel, between 800 and 900 
eggs, 10 gallons fresh milk, 3 gallons of 
rum (Oh, beautiful thought!), besides 
other things. The first slice was cut with 
a highly polished, brand-new spade. Six 
to eight thousand were present at the 
helping. It was reported at the time 
that the pudding was not a great culi- 
nary success.—Boston Herald. 


Dr. 8. P. L. § Direct 
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The Infallible Percentages 


YDNEY ANDERSON, several months 

ago, demonstrated in one of his re. 
ports that a close anticipation of floyr 
production is possible for any mill. By 
gathering statistics on past output and 
applying to these the law of averages 
he was able to predict rather exactly, ‘. 
February, the running time of mills for 
the six-month period ending June 30, 
1928. 

+ + 


MEN exist who can do more tricks 

with the law of averages than Hou- 
dini could accomplish with a deck of 
cards. The results are often valuable, 
no doubt, but whether or not they are, 
almost always they are entertaining. 
Every one finds adventure in trying to 
look into the future; sometimes the at- 
tempt is profitable. An _ undersized 
friend of boyhood is recalled who once 
wagered a gigantic football player with 
whom he was going fishing that the grid- 
iron hero would receive the most mos- 
quito stings on the trip. Winning the 
bet, he explained modestly that it was 
a matter of simple percentage: any one 
readily could see that there was more of 
the football player to be bitten.. 


> + 


THIS law of large numbers, which is 

more popularly called the law of av- 
erages, is the especial pet of insurance 
companies and business statisticians, but 
with women, weather, baseball, railroad 


accidents, elections, twin babies and 
bridge, it works impartially. 
> + 


MANXY WIDELY believed supersti- 

tions evaporate when this law of av- 
erages is applied. It is proven that, con- 
trary to tradition, business is generally 
unusually good in election years. It 
shows that in the much talked about 


of the Carlsberg Laboratories 
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great summer slump, only about two 
in every 100 are vacationing, and 
seven dollars spent by the average 
man instead of his regular eight marks 
the main difference between prosperity 


and panic. a. 


T shows that the average American’s 
[-xpectation of being murdered next 

r is about one in 10,000. This, inci- 
dentally, is almost exactly the suicide 
rate for the borough of Brooklyn—and 
just one half of that for Manhattan and 
the Bronx. Strangely enough, San Diego, 
with all its sunshine, will in 1929 have 
three times as many suicides in propor- 
tion to its population as Boston. Of 
every four who take their own lives in 
the next year, three will be men. Half 
of these men will use firearms and only 
one in nine poison, while one woman in 
three will prefer poison and only one 
in six firearms. ‘i 


AL this is gloomy enough, but it goes 
even further, and is applied to love. 
A famous English psychologist tabulat- 
ed with formal precision the elements 
that make people fall in love. Over 
1,000 lovers were analyzed. No surprise 
comes from his discovery that more men 
fall in love with women’s eyes than any 
other features. Hair comes next, teeth 
third, and so on down to finger nails and 
feet. Eight per cent of the men admire 
slender figures. Ten per cent of the 
girls call for regular white teeth, while 
seven per cent specified broad shoulders. 
But, alas for the song writers, the aver- 
age man’s fancy turns by 5 per cent 
against 2 per cent in favor of long eye- 
lashes as compared with curls. 
> + 

WORKED out from 7,000,000 cases, 

the law of averages tells the surety 
companies that only one man in every 
100 of those they bond in 1940 will go 
wrong, and, of each 70 that do get into 
trouble, only one will do so through de- 
liberate criminal intent. More impor- 
tant, it tells them that the ideal risk is 
an Englishman or Dutchman well over 
80 years of age, married and fat, quietly 
at work, interested in a hobby, and, if 
possible, quick-tempered and profane. 
Averages also tell the casualty companies 
that for every man or woman hurt next 
year by falling off a stepladder, one man 
and a half will be hurt getting into bed 
and three hurt climbing in and out of 
a bathtub. The average age of the New 
York police force, or of the employees 
of the General Motors Corporation, or 
of the Santa Fe Railroad, will, in 1936 
or in 1950, be the same as it is today. 
This simple fact enables 2,500,000 Amer- 
icans to be blanketed by group insur- 
ance, 


> + 
Lost in the Wilderness, or the 
Perils of Chicago 

THE Stevens Hotel, Chicago, scene of 

the recent annual meeting of bakers, 
prides itself on being the world’s largest 
hostelry. Its managers use the size of 
the plant as a sales argument in obtain- 
ing ponderous conventions. But there 
are those to whom this size is, to say 
the least, confusing. 

+ + 

gut in the sovereign state of Montana 
~ there lives a prominent miller. He 
is a man successful both in business and 
in the great open spaces of the West. 
Descended from one of the great Indian 
chiefs, and reared to a strenuous, outdoor 
life, he is known as hunter, rider, trap- 
per and fisherman. On the great plains 
or among the bad lands of his native 
state he is possessed of an unerring in- 
stinct which leads him always over the 
tight trails, whether in search of game 
or home. 


> + 

(COMEs now this miller to the bakers’ 
convention at the Stevens. Shortly 
after his arrival he met some acquaint- 
ances, and the group retired to a room 
high in the mammoth structure, where a 
friendly game of poker was started. 
Before any one’s stack had started to 
dwindle appreciably, a ‘phone ring 
Proved to be an invitation to the Mon- 
tana miller to go to another room in the 
to greet an old friend and customer 

in an appropriate manner. The miller 
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accepted, asked to be dealt out of the 
game for a few hands, left his stack of 
chips in front of his chair, and departed. 
After a short search he knocked on the 
door of what he believed was his friend’s 
room, but the door was opened by a 
stranger. Apologies, and the search 
continued. There followed many min- 
utes of wandering through winding cor- 
ridors, knocking at doors and finding 
again that he was in error. 


+ + 


FINALLY, he gave up and started 

back to his poker game. But further 
difficulties presented themselves: he could 
not find that room, either! There, he 
knew, were his friends, and his unused 
stack of chips, and here was he, staring 
perplexedly down long lanes of many 


turnings, with devious byways and lined 
on every side with strange doorways. 


+ + 


T HE denouement, of course, is that the 

miller who could find his way over 
trackless areas of the great West by 
watching the stones, or the hills, or the 
stars, was forced to go back to the lobby 
(located with only minor delays) and 
reinstate his contacts by telephone. And 
he has announced a campaign to have 
future conventions held in hotels of more 
conservative dimensions. 


* > 


G EVERAL who attended the conven- 

tion suggested that the Stevens should 
furnish skates to guests, but there were 
others who said they were on skates 
practically all the time they were there. 





The Wasteful Practice of Exchanging the 
Grocer’s Stale Bread 
By W. E. Long 


From a Paper Read Before the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 


XCHANGE of stale bread has long 

been recognized as wasteful by 

many of the foremost thinkers in 
the industry. It never had a really sound 
reason to support it as a practice, but 
some thought it was all right. Others 
said, “Oh, what is the difference, we’re 
making money anyway,” while those who 
did not believe in it were poweriess to 
abate the nuisance or abolish it. Now, 
it is found to have a far-reaching effect 
on our efforts to meet chain store com- 
petition. No one baker can stop it. It 
must be stopped by collective action, and 
to bring this about will take much time 
and effort to sell the idea to every baker. 

The presumptive reason for the estab- 
lishment of the practice was to protect 
the consumer against the possibility of 
getting a stale loaf of a given kind of 
bread. From this it became a guaranty 
to the grocer that he should suffer no 
loss if he stocked some new brand of 
bread. 

Then the further possibility of being 
able to shut out competition by stuffing 
the stores occurred. to some bright mer- 
chandiser of bread, and as each new use 
of the practice was found, the abuse be- 
came greater. Then followed what is 
known as “rolling,” whereby a salesman 
would take bread out of one store and 
put it in the next one. This was a tem- 
porary expedient calculated to reduce 
the amount of stale actually returned to 
the bakery. Stale bread backed up on 
the dealers, so that a great deal of all 
bought by consumers was stale each day. 
This defeated the original purpose for 
which the practice was established. 

Notwithstanding the fact that consum- 
ers were getting a lot of “rolled” stale 
bread each day, the bakers of the United 
States were taking back tremendous 
amounts which neither the baker nor his 
salesmen had the nerve to offer the con- 
sumer. The actual money loss on stale 
bread, after deducting the amount re- 
ceived from farmers for bread sold for 
hog and chicken feed, is variously esti- 
mated at from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 
per year. 

Another debauching abuse resulted 
from the practice. Salesmen saw the 
opportunity for petty grafting on the 
dealer. As to how much a salesman 
might pilfer from a grocer depended 
somewhat on the bakery for which he 
worked. If his employer’s policy was to 
“stuff” each store with his bread without 
regard to stale returns, the chance for 
graft was greater, as the amount of 
bread exchanged was greater. He took 
out, say, 25 loaves, and if the grocer 
and his clerk were busy, he would give 
credit for 10 or 15, or may be more, in 
proportion to his conscience or his im- 
mediate: need for spending money. I 
wish to make myself clear here, and say 
that I make no general charge against 
all bakery salesmen. There may be some, 
or many, who never grafted on a dealer, 
but whether these were few or many, 
their honesty was not due to lack of op- 
portunity. The practice left the bars 
down, so that graft was possible. 


This cheated the consumer, because 
all too often she got stale bread, and by 
that same token the baker cheated him- 
self because this practice held down the 
bread consumption. What was worse, it 
has made the housewife indifferent to 
bread and less susceptible to our adver- 
tising claims of quality. Our investment 
in advertising came to have less pulling 
power because the bread so often dis- 
appointed the customer. How serious 
this indifference on the part of the house- 
wife is made manifest since the advent 
of the chain store. She was ready for 
chain store bread. Her attitude of mind 
was such as made her feel that all bread 
was “just bread,” and since the price of 
chain store bread was less, the chance 
to save on her bread bill was appealing. 

We have been so busy these past years 
competing with and nursing grievances 
against each other that we could not 
realize the contribution we were, each of 
us, making to hurt the cause of all. We 
have seen how the stale bread practice 
may have operated to minimize dealers’ 
profits, so I feel that we may say that 
the exchange of bread is not in the in- 
terest of the dealers, though most of 
them still fight for it, thinking that 
thereby they save themselves from loss. 

And now here comes the most serious 
aspect of this wasteful practice. The 
chain store is threatening to crowd out 
the independent retailer. I do not mean 
that there will never be any independ- 
ent retail grocers, but there will, un- 
doubtedly, be many less of them. The 
chain store with its large buying power, 
its financial resources, its freedom from 
credit losses and no delivery cost, its 
better management, and its lower selling 
prices for standard staple products, is 
pressing the independent grocer mighty 
hard. It seems plausible to assume a 
heavy mortality among this class of 
tradesmen unless some great change can 
be made in their present status. The 
wholesale bakers in the United States 
are forming these grocers into co-opera- 
tive groups, and are providing for better 
management. All this will help, of 
course, but the odds are still heavy 
against the independent retailer. This 
threatened demise of the retailer in the 
States is a serious condition for the 
wholesale baker, for as each store is 
eliminated, one avenue of contact with 
the consumer is closed to him. If many 
go out of business, there will be many 
communities unable to secure the stand- 
ard brands of bread, even though the 
consumer prefers them. 

The chain store operators exert every 
effort to secure the bread business of a 
community because, by the nature of 
their system of merchandising, they must 
get people into their stores. Bread is a 
medium of daily contact, so if they can 
secure the patronage of the consumer for 
bread, they are assured of the chance to 
meet the consumers of groceries daily. A 


‘ chain store operator once told me that 


if he could get the bread business of a 
community, he would get the grocery 
business. The contact is equally valuable 
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to the independent dealer, for it follows 
that if the chain store can lure his pa- 
trons away from him by selling them 
bread, then he can hold much of his 
trade if he can hold their bread patron- 
age. 

It seems obvious from this reasoning, 
then, that if we can help the grocer sell 
bread, we can help to keep him in busi- 
ness and thereby maintain our outlets. 
Here the elimination of the stale bread 
practice plays an important part. 

The average dealer does not fully com- 
prehend the logic of all this reasoning 
as to the importance of the bread busi- 
ness to his very existence. He does not 
realize how much stale bread returned 
to the bakery must cost him. The prac- 
tice of bakers in placing bread on con- 
signment has given him no incentive to 
even think about these things. We have 
made him a mere handler of bread—not 
a merchandiser of bread at all. He is 
indifferent to bread. He feels that what 
he does not sell, the baker takes back. 

To abolish the practice of taking back 
unsold bread will compel every dealer 
to think in terms of his daily demand. 
He will begin to measure the potential 
bread consumption in his community, 
and it is this very need for thinking that 
will lead to his comprehension, finally, of 
the importance to him of these daily con- 
tacts with consumers which the sale of 
bread offers. He will be able to offer 
fresh instead of “rolled” bread to his cus- 
tomers. Bakers will see the importance 
of fresh afternoon deliveries to encour- 
age housewives to drop into the neigh- 
borhood store for a fresh loaf for the 
evening meal. 


BETTER AND FRESHER BREAD 


As I see it, the baker can help to make 
a better merchant out of every neighbor- 
hood grocer by giving him better and 
fresher bread with which to attract trade. 
The grocer must survive if the wholesale 
baker survives. To help him survive, we 
must help him to become a better bread 
merchant. 
_ You bakers in this country are follow- 
ing a general practice of selling both 
wholesale and retail off the same wagon. 
This fortifies your position, I think, 
against the full effect of chain store com- 
petition, as the wholesale bakers feel it 
in the States. It may be a practice 
which we should adopt. I am sure it 
will be studied closely as a means of 
help to check the inroads of chain stores. 

I have covered this stale bread prac- 
tice rather fully, because I wanted to 
suggest what chain store competition 
might mean to you as it expands, and al- 
so because I wanted to amplify my orig- 
inal purpose of stressing the varied du- 
ties of an executive. He must not only 
be capable in the matter of building and 
training men, but he should project his 
vision and his thought beyond his imme- 
diate horizon and do some serious think- 
ing on the trends of the industry as a 
whole. If he regards his competition as 
dull, stupid, or stubborn, his duty to en- 
lighten them is all ‘the greater, because 
their stupidity and stubbornness, al- 
lowed to continue, may bring dire re- 
sults to everybody in the industry. 

oo > 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR EQUAL AVERAGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
Department of Agriculture, exports of 
all kinds of agricultural products during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
were about the same in volume as the 
average for the last 13 years. The total 
was considerably larger than for either 
the fiscal years of 1910 or 1911, but not 
quite as large as that of 1912. It was 
much smaller than that of most of the 
war years, and considerably less than 
for the fiscal year preceding the last. 
Agricultural exports, as a whole, made 
almost a record in 1926-27, being 36 per 
cent above the average for the pre-war 
period of 1910-14. The high mark was 
achieved because of the unusually large 
exports of cotton. The department’s in- 
dex for grain products exports during 
the last fiscal year is 188, the base being 
100 for the pre-war period. It is the 
same as that for the preceding fiscal 
year. A small decrease in exports of 
wheat and flour was offset by heavier 
foreign purchases of our rye and oats. 








Sunday School Teacher (giving moral 
lesson to class): “And what qualities 
should you ask God to give you as you 


grow up? 

else?” 
Wise Child: 

Angeles Times. 


Truth, honesty and what 


“Sales resistance.”—Los 


* 
THE CHEESE COUNTER 


The very names of cheese read 
like a gazetteer.—Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Geographic Society. 

Cheshire and Parmesan, Cheddar and 
Edam— 

Read their proud titles, and weep as you 
read ’em; 

Weep as you wish you could travel and 


go 
Off to the lands where they ripen and 
grow. 


Limburger, Camembert, Roquefort and 
Swiss— 

Never a travelogue brighter than this. 

Fragrant of countries where always the 
breezes 

Waft the aroma of middle aged cheeses. 


Stout Gorgonzola and elegant Brie— 

That is geography suited to me! 

Mystical, musical names! As I play with 
them, 

Places I see where the curds have a whey 
with them. 


Limburger, Camembert, Roquefort and 
Swiss— 

Dainty and sweet as a debutante’s kiss! 

All the romance in the world I concede 


-°em— 

Cheshire and Parmesan, Cheddar and 
Edam! 

—S. K. in Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


* - 


SHE KNEW 


The mistress of the house was giving 
the new maid, who was fresh from the 
country, a list of the household require- 
ments. 

“There you are, Alice,” she said, and 
then suddenly remembered an item she 
had almost forgotten. “Oh—er—don’t 
forget we shall want a new griller for 
the kitchen, too.” 

Alice stared vacantly. 

“Don’t you know what a griller is?” 
asked the other sharply. 

“TI should think I do,” replied the maid, 
significantly. “It’s a big, hairy monkey 
the size of a man. And if you want one 
of those in your kitchen I’m leaving at 
once.” —Answers. 

* 
QUICK INDEED 


Mrs. Murphy, whose youngest son was 
soldiering in India, had just received a 
cablegram from him saying he would be 
coming home on leave. 

Greatly excited, she ran in next door 
to her neighbor and imparted the won- 
derful news. 

In the course of conversation Mrs. 
Casey picked up the cablegram which 
her neighbor had dropped on the floor. 

“Wonderful quick things, these be, 
ain’t they?” she observed. 

“Indade they are,” agreed the excited 
mother. “Quick ain’t after being the 
word for it. Why, to be sure, the gum 
ain’t dry yet what’s on the envelope.”— 
Weekly Scotsman. 

oS! 


CHINA’S TRADEMARK REGISTRATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—An extension of 
time has been granted for the re-regis- 
tration of trademarks in China with the 
new bureau which is being established by 
the Nationalist government at Nanking, 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce reports. The Nationalist trade- 
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mark law itself is to all inténts and pur- 
poses identical with the original promul- 
gation under the former Peking govern- 
ment. The supplementary regulations 
relate principally to the procedure and 
fees incident to effecting registration or 
re-registration. The time for re-registra- 
tion under the recent pronouncement of 
the Nationalist government has been ex- 
tended to Oct. 10. 
oo 

COTTONSEED MEAL PRODUCTION 

Atianta, Ga.—A majority of the cot- 
tonseed meal mills in the southern part 
of the cotton belt have started produc- 
tion on the new crop, and consider the 
outlook for the season very promising. 
At present, however, mills in the South- 
east are producing no 8 per cent meal, 
as the ammonia content of the seed is 
not sufficient for over 7 per cent, but 
indications are that they will be able to 
produce some before the end of October. 









The only 8 per cent meal now being 
produced is in the Mississippi Valley 
section. Mills all over the Southeast 
expect to be in active operation early in 
October, with the exception of those in 
North and South Carolina, where the 
season has been unusually late, and 
where crushing probably will not start 
before Oct. 15. 
oo DS 

POLISH RYE PURCHASES ASKED 

Warsaw, Potanp.—On account of the 
sharp decline in rye prices in Poland, the 
vice minister has submitted a memoran- 
dum to the president of the council of 
ministers, urging the necessity of imme- 
diately commencing a purchase campaign 
of several hundred cars of rye for the 
purpose of creating a reserve stock for 
emergency purposes. The agricultural 
associations have declared themselves 


prepared to supply the quantities re- 
quired. 





Virginia School Supports Use of Soft Wheat Flour 
in Bread Baking 


wheat flours will find much of in- 

terest in a recent bulletin issued 
by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va., concerning the use of 
soft wheat flour in baking. The bulletin 
has been given added circulation by the 
Piedmont Millers’ Association, Rich- 
mond, Va. It is as follows: 

“We desire to call attention to the 
results obtained from experiments made 
with soft wheat flour for light breads 
and rolls at the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute bakery. 

“We commenced blending 50 per cent 
hard wheat and 50 per cent soft wheat 
into doughs. By continued experiment- 
ing we finally found that soft wheat 
flour would make as good a bread as 
hard wheat flour. We now use only soft 
wheat flour, and this is grown and milled 
in Montgomery County, Virginia. 

“A visit to the college will convince 
the most skeptical of the fine breads, 
rolls, cake, ete., made here with this 
flour. 

“The following formulas have been 
worked out for the making of bread and 
rolls from soft wheat flour by A. J. Wil- 
son, master baker, V. P. I. Fresh yeast 
is used exclusively in the makeup of 
these doughs :” 


M i wheat both of soft and hard 


Formula No. 1 
For three 1-lb loaves bread: 


2 lbs flour 1 oz salt 
1 oz lard ‘ 1 oz yeast 
1 oz sugar 1 pt milk 


Make this mixture into dough; let stand 
two hours (80 degrees); make into bread 
or rolls. 

Formula No. 2 


For six 1-lb loaves bread: 


4 lbs flour 1 oz salt 
2 oz lard 1% oz yeast 
4 oz sugar 1 qt milk 


Make into dough; let stand two hours (80 
degrees); make into bread or rolls. 


Formula No. 3 
For 13 1-lb loaves bread: 


8 lbs 2 oz flour 2 oz salt 
4 oz lard 3 oz yeast 
4 oz sugar 2 qts milk 


Make into dough; let stand two hours at 
80 degrees. 
Formula No. 4 
For 26 1-lb loaves bread: 
16 lbs 4 oz flour 6 oz yeast 
8 oz sugar 4 oz salt 
8 oz lard 1 gal milk 
Make into dough; let stand two hours at 
80 degrees. 
Formula No. 5 


(This dough is that used at the V. P. I. 


bakery, which makes up 325 1-lb loaves.) 
196 lbs flour 2 lbs salt 
10 lbs lard 2 lbs yeast 
10 lbs sugar 6 gals milk 


7 gals water 

Make into dough; let stand two hours at 
80 degrees. 

S. F. Poindexter, secretary of the 
Piedmont Millers’ Association, in com- 
menting on the report, says: 

“Our organization fought strenuously 
for several years to get passed an 
amendment making the use of soft win- 
ter wheat flour in Virginia institutions 
compulsory, and at the 1928 session of 
the legislature we succeeded in getting 
this measure through. There was some 
dissatisfaction on the part of the heads 
of some of our institutions, who believed 
firmly that no suitable bread could be 
made from. soft winter wheat flour; but 
the results obtained by Mr. Owens 


demonstrate conclusively that excellent 
products can be and are being made 
from such flour. 

“I believe that our association did a 
far greater piece of work than it realized 
when it secured the passage of the state 
flour amendment, and with the constant 
co-operation and development along 
proper lines it may be entirely possible 
to again stimulate the use of soft winter 
wheat flour in the Piedmont. Instead of 
slowly losing ground our millers should 
be gaining it, and in my opinion one way 
to gain it is to demonstrate to the house- 
wives themselves that there is no better 
all purpose flour than that milled in the 
Piedmont.” 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western. Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 





October 10, 1928 








SALESMAN 
Washington, by aggressive broker 
cern specializing in flour, powdere 


FOR BALTIMORE 


AND 
age con. 


and limited line for bakery teeta? — 
age, references, experience, salary wanted 


362 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced salesman for central 
Ilinois—one who knows and can 
sell good baking trade as well as 
jobbers. We already have substan. 
tial trade in territory, but woulda 
expect this to be increased; excel]. 
lent permanent position for right 
man. Please state complete history 
and list of former employers in first 
letter. Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED WAREHOUSE MAN. 
ager or grain buyer; flour and feed ana 
potatoes and all side lines. Write or wire 
Roy Taylor, Platteville, Wis. 





SITUATION WANTED AS ACCOUNTANT 
office manager or grain buyer; have had 
15 years’ experience representative mills 
Southwest. Address 549, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN A MEDIUM-SIZED 

mill, age 40, good health, qualified and 

capable of obtaining satisfactory results, 

For further information write A. A, 

Beatty, 2446 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 12 YEARS’ Ex- 
perience in Ohio territory wants connec- 
tion with live spring or Kansas mill; with 
right quality and co-operation can pro- 
duce volume. Address 1766, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires connection with spring or Kansas 
mill, salary and commission basis; terri- 
tory Ohio, Indiana or eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, including Baltimore and Washington, 
D. C; best of references. Address Box 
11, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
with lifetime experience in mills up to 
1,200 bbls hard and soft wheat desires 
position; several years in charge of 700- 
bbl mill now in liquidation by stockhold- 
ers; best of references; correspondence 
solicited. Address 1745, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








GRAIN AND FEED MAN WITH 15 YEARS’ 
experience in sales and advertising will 
consider connection with mill manufac- 
turing dairy and poultry feeds; present 
connection is quite satisfactory and only 
mill of high standing considered; prefer 
Buffalo or New York state location. Ad- 
dress 1758, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST 


Capable of operating laboratory in 
our mill analyzing in detail wheats, 
$45 per 
Kindly furnish ref- 
The Con- 
tinental Milling Co., 327 South Han- 
over St., Baltimore, Md. 


flours and feeds; salary, 
week to start. 


erences with application. 





FEED SALESMEN WANTED 


An opportunity is offered salesmen to sell 
specialty millfeeds, in car lots, on commis- 
sion basis, in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wis- 
consin; prefer southwestern flour men wish- 
ing to increase present income and having 
permission to carry additional line. Ad- 
dress 1756, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income consid- 
erably handling animal poultry cod liver 
oil; some good territories available; 
state sales experience. Address Feed 
Salesman, care Northwestern Miller, 166 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








TO LEASE— 
CHICAGO FLOUR WAREHOUSE 


Cc. & N. W. private switch; ca- 
pacity 4,000 bbls; with office, blend- 
ing equipment and garage; reason- 
able. J. Thornton, 612 N. Mich. 
Blvd., room 217. 








2 YEARS’ Experience in 
Flour Advertising 


Bureau of Engraving, Inc. 
500 So. 4th St. Minneapolis 

















W. 0. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Svlicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 














